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A VISION OF PEKING'S LIBRARIES 

A Sinologist is one who stuiiies China's economy, culture, 
history and language, including its written characters. My own 
CSunesc studies started in the autumn of 1952, when I joined 
liie Moscow Institute of Orientology. By our third year, wc 
students already knew a good deal about China, had mastered 
the required number of complex cluuraicters, ,anci W9re iopMing 
forward to ^ipcatunity to test ofitr ^owlei^ cJ'flie 
wmacular in conversations with our Chinese comrades. 

T had my first chance at the Wcrld Youth Festival in 
Moscow in the summer of 1957. The Chmese delegation was a 
very big one, so thai interpreters were in great demand and we 
Students were also invited to take part. I met oiff .GSaaes* 
guests at the border, and escorted them to Moscow on a flve- 
diy trip by train across the whole of* Siberia. 1 shall always 
look back on the Festival as a landmark of my young days. I 
took my new friends, the flower of China's rising generation, 
on strolls along the streets of Moscow, to ^eatres and 
museums. I had come to like them very much. Shortly after, I 
set foot on Chinese soil witih a.group of student trainees at tiie 
Manchuli railway, station. My notebook was fiill of addresses 
and telephone numbers, for I had almost as many acquaint- 
ances in Peking as in Moscow. I was hoping that the spirit of 
the Moscow Festival would follow us to China, bul my Peking 
friends seemed to have changed out of all recognition. Many of 
them, particularly those who had the warmest feeling for the 
Soviet tftiion and for me personally, vtm flOt &eie at aU, 
hitving^ne^i^y or disappeared alfogedtet. Xb9 tm-SmmA 
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to have changed character and even their manner of behav- 
iour. On the whole, something had changed in China. A tyro 
student of China, I found political life in I'eking and the very 
atmosphere of Chinese society strange, mysterious and enig- 
matic,^ at flie time tiie Maoists were engaged in some very 
intricate t^O^.. I ^iipi^d the disappearance of my 
Chinese Mends atfd fidtiliS n6f an^^fetstand' "tiSi eaati'Otis 
dcnce of those who were still there. 

Back at home, I soon passed my final exams, but any 
appointment to work in China was out of the question: Soviet- 
Chin^cultural ties were tieing gradually wound down. 1 went 
tb *«*^ at flie iHStilute of Sinology of the USSR Academy of 
Sciences, where I concentrated on research into .(^ ^^p*? 
medieval China, and eventually publisttsiS g t*jbfc SiiSatd 
Huapen: the Urban Story in Medieval China. 

In the course of my research I read everything available in 
a» Soviet Union on my .subject, all the reprints of original 
writings, but I was still baijly in need of another tr^ to China 
to read up on Uie subject at ffie I!tttariraifi:Ra#g>^ M®ate CBi 
my student visit 1 had yet to choose my field of Te^an^aod SO 
had not done any purposeful reading. 

Moreover, as there was no chance of practising my Chinese, 
and actual inte;5)reting was becoming increasingly scarce, I 
was tegifertfeg % \c^ my fluence. In , 1961, I acted as guide 
and interpreter to the Chinese film producer, Chang Shui-hua, 
who had put out the well-known film. The White-Haired Girl. 
And thai was that: from then on visiK fay ChiiKise delt^atiOiIS 
were down to a mere trickle. 

Qtute unexpectedly, in the late summer of 1965, eight years 
aftrar my first trip to China, I was told that under an_ejcctiaii^e 
pipgramme between the USSR and PRC Ministrik of IBgB» 
j^ucation 1 would be able to revisit China. By that time, quite 
a few Chinese students had already arrived in the Soviet Union 
under that programme, so mere reciprocity in relations be- 
tween states seemed to assure my trip. My imagination, worked 
up by the news of a posable trip, went back to the Peking tfeat 
I had known in the spamg of 1958. Once again 1 saw in my 
mind's eye the great avenue of Eternal Tranquility, cutting 
across the city centre, the rectangular Tien An Men Square, 
the tree-lmed mainstreet of the Legation Quarter, the high 
railing of the Kuochi Hol^ and the young couples on the 
boulevard along tiie red-bi^ walls of the British Mission. I 
conld still ^MtU file stir aa^ traaalt of the Tachato trai^g 
oeotre wifii ib countless shops tl:^ Iiad bc^ in businras for 
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sometliing like 500 years, and the smell of old pap^ m t&e 
endless rows of the ho6k Eaffiadfe t Saw I*e®ig ^ a miSiE^ngi 
bustling and spirited city. 

In that one-storeyed, uniquely Chinese city, every rising 
building, temple or tower stands out in striking contrast to the 
low skyline, 1 often pictured the white Buddhist pagodas, the 
^y unbelievably massive wall running round the ancient city 
of Peking, the gilded roofs of Kukung, the rich an'd ,^fflWlii5g, 
Museum of Anctort Palaces, and the giant century-<)ld qjji^B 
tre&s near the Temple ofHearon. Pelddg is, indeed, an un&r- 
genable city. 

When planning my trip, I told myself thai this lime 1 would 
nctt waste a single minute of my slay in Peking: eight years of 
rssearcil at hon*e bad tau^me where to look for the precious 
sources I wanted, the 17th-century woodcut prints; by now I 
had a knowledge, albeit only from the catalogues, of Chinese 
scientific writings, whereas on my first visit T had lost my bear- 
ings among the second-hand stalls in the Peking arcades and 
had failed to identify the books I wanted among the ancient 
editions. 1 promised myself that diin^. would be difierent this 

It turned out, however, that going to China at the time was 
no simple matter. The months went by but no answer from 
China was forthcoming. My foreign passport was ready in 
September X965, but the green light from the Chinese came 

five jDon^ kffir. 

jB^^-Jtdy i§60, the Soviet Government liad been I'oK^d 
to t^Ii' its ^dalists from China, ahd SfiiCe &itti Sovitit- 
Qdnese relations had not shown any sign of change for the 
better, because the Chinese persisted in their policy of cutting 
back links and contacts between the two countries, 

Ev^ mfXi 1963, &om day to day the Chinese press had 
dferfi^ dii'Sn ovgff'aci-Sff?i«Si^mpaign. The stroggie against 
the CPSU was being described as a "class struggle" between 
the' proletariat and the bourgeoisie, a struggle which, Jenmin 
jihpao asserted on March 23, 1965, "must go on every day, 
every month, every year for the next hundred, thousand and 
even ten thousand years". la editorial on November 11, 1965, 
said that the CPC and the CPSU had "much to divide and 
nothing to unite them, much in contrast and nothing in 
common". This fundamental declaration of a split was 
repeated word for word in the CPC's Central Committee's offi- 
cial letter to the CPSU Central Committee on January 7, 1966. 

The .swelling tide of anti-Sovietism madeit very linUkely that 
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a Soviet specialist would get a warm welcome in China. As a 
Oii&iese pr^, vid^ch was quick to make 
anti-Soviet statement on fte flimsiest pretext, ranging from 
slander on Soviet films to charges of a "deal with imperial- 
ism", I was beginning to doubt whether I could go at all. 

When the entry visa was at last issued, 1 had orily four days 
to wind things up: after waiting for months for llie ^Synand 
pennissioQ I found that I had to leave ahnost at ofice. 



U. ON THE EVE OF THE DISASTER 



ENTRY VISA ISSUED. TOE PEWNC STATION. OFFiaAL RECEPTION. ALTEHCa- 
TPON. STUDIES ATTHELlBBARy.THE FIRST DEBATE. DF.I'ARTIV1F.NT HEAD. 
SaORT MEETINGS. CINEHAranEKTAINMLNT. FESTIVALS. ATTEMPTED MUR- 
DER. MAY FIREWORKS mSPLAY. PLANL 1 AKIUM. [ Hll- TO TIENTSIN 

On February 2, 1966, ray three companions and I left 
Moscow for Peking on boacd 'itee nitt^ai&tional espress. 

When we left the Moscow Region, and' the multicoloured 
domes of Zagorsk had streamed past the window ui the frosty 
haze, a train guiird from the Chinese team servicing the express 
entered our compartment. He was dressed in a military jacket 
with a button-up high collar and outside breast pockets of 
ratactly the same cut as the Chinese Par^ unifoijQ, e^mspt iiat 
it was of a Bit*. 

"Wiierc are you goit^ Let's ftftve ymi tickets," he said hi 
deliberate Russian. 

"Hello! We are going to Peking to study,"lQn5werGdhini.ill 
Chinese on behalf of the whole group. 

"WeiCOInc!" he ^K^lfebed in Chinese and broke inta a 
happy smHe. "So von^ :gc^ fi} study Chinese? And for how 
long?" 

"Ten months." 

"Your Chinese is very good, I understand every word you 
say," he said ia itoe vim the old C^ese traflitiofl of dvllity 
aiul politeness. 

i iSld him that I had stufied in the USSR and had then 
S^«d in Peking for six months in 1958. but to explain my 
accent T added that for several years now I had had very little 
practice and was beginning to slip. 

"But of coiu'se not!" he answered with a ready good-will. 
"Your secdtiid'^ni&fi^^nffCliu^ 
in Peking?" 
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I nodded. He suddenly became grave and said without the 
taditional Chinese smile: 

"We don't have many visitors now." 

1 told him that going to China was indeed no easy thing, that 
I had had to wait For an opportunity for seven years and had 
then been delayed for another five months, so missing a part of 
the academic year. 

We went pn tp discus the Peking weather and the possible 
summer heat, something fliat worried me, since my previoas 
visit had not been in summer. I could not have known at the 
time that my conversation with the train guard would be one of 
the very fevtr conversatKMK with any Ojinese tiiroui^QUt- my 
long stay. 

Once through witil the tickets, the train guard asked us wlmt 
kind of tea we preferred and. since "greenl" was our 
imanimous answer, he brought us packets of molihua tea, the 
favourite drink in North Chin:i wliicii is llavoured with jasmine 
(moli) flowers. The tea was poured out mto thick china tca- 
mu^ with lids painted over with landscape scenery. The guard 
also provided us wUill vexy- comfortable Chinese leather slip- 
pers and, as we wei& <ioym to. QSr Wk tmx^it ia a pile 
of iDwtroted Cf^na Tm^ames for fh& pi&fkfas she mott&s. 

The customs and othK" fi>miaHttes at the Soviet border 
station were soon over, 

I asked ^ border gu^-JK^lsether there was a lot tpjbs. 

"Not very muidi," h&n^w^ed handing back our passpor^, 
"few people go <6 €SiiiS fll^se days." 

This cryptic and recurrent phrase made us all somewhat 
uneasy, although we naturally realised that China must now be 
a different place and that we could not ojqiect the old 
wetepme: I meant to take any possible suipris^ in my stride. 

<3tsi" bt my acqiuinitanbes at home, liecenfiy back &bm 
China, had once said; 

"People in China no longer stop you in the street to express 
their friendly feelings or try to embrace yoju" 

"Do they at least say hello?" I asked. 

"Not often and reluctantly, unless, of course, there is no one 
else about. But that hardly ever happens,. As iot peeking ^ 
one, they never do." 

"Why not? Is that dangerous?" 

"It is— for themi" 

At the C3^a)se..bG>^^j A.ycfmg Chinese border guard stood 
in the doorway pf our con^rtment and scrutinised pur 
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passports, with two other men looking in over his shoulder. He 
was so slow and deliberate that I could not help pmiUng. 

"Are there only foyr of yoii? Why not five?" he sudd^y 
asked. 

So, tie border gnard SSiiaffiSi -tti Mow all iiboflt ift. Tl^ 

had, in fact, been five of us due to go to Peking, but one youfig 
woman had to stay behind to care for her sick husband. 

The customs inspection over, we were invited to the waiting, 
room. As we walked along the railway tracks to the station, the 
aiffidf^B cn^B^ ^^fiet nild me that he had graduated ttoia 
liie ^^ttig Foreign Languages Instiiwte, that the emblem oo 
the statioii building consisted of the stylised dements of the 
word "worker" and symbolised the working class, and that 
since my first visit in 1958 "everything in China" had "mark- 
tt3Iy flanged for the better". Peking, he said, was also a very 
diferent place. A Palace of the National People's Congress 
«nd a History Museum, new and wonderful buildings 1 had yet 
to seei were up in Tien An Men Square. 

I said I was naturally eager to see the new square and thc 
new buildings, as well as the other "sweeping changes" and 
what effect these fiad had on hfe in China. 

As we approached the station, the customs man feS sO&iit, 
but at the time I did not give it a steond thought. 

The waiting room looked like a secOnd-ratE! cinema lobby. Tt 
had a plaster bust of Mao Tse-iung set against the red velvet 
covering the wall. Tea was then handed round, and a good 
thing, too, for the room was being heated most sparingly, if at 
all (in fact, after my warm Moscow flat, 1 was to find the 
tmheated or poorly healed buildings very cold m wtaterthne^ 
In the middle of the room, there was. a long ceremonial table 
with pamphlets and magazines. 

"Anii-Sovict stuff most probably," said one of my com- 
panions, I paged through a few and found thai he had been 
quhe right. 

After hours of waiting, we were told that it was time for as 
to return to the train. 

It was already dark when the train started on its way across 
China, 1 turned in e^Iy so as to be up at daybreak and do 
some window ^^i^, 

Nejtt momii^ m^^aw a very different laidscape from the 
Cffle Whfld ift'hen'^Crossing Mongolia. The gently rollmg 
plains had given way to North China's loess plateau, about 
which much has been written. The train was winding its way 
along a riv^ vaQey, sometime vasy close to the <^iC^de. Deep 
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rugged canyons cut through Ihc yellow soil, which looked 
more like compressed dust. The parched and barren soil with a 
V^^red tree here and there and the dry river bed^ all ^poke pf 
a severe drought. The dead wia_ter fields with scarcely a human 
being in sight Icoked (Miia!. Ttte'Only signs ofman's prfeSHJCe 
were the wisps of smoke rising from the chimneys of the miKJr 
huis sheltering from the wind deep down in the canyons or the 
cave dwellings cut in their sides and clustered into what looked 
like honeycombs. An occasional two-wheeled slanting carl 
(frawn by hot^e, mole or dodke^ winded its -alwig &ie 
t^ftiOEGpioads. 

To break the Ibng and tiring trip across the expanses of Asia, 
we got out to Ibriber up ai every stop only to find the platforms 
empty, for no outsiders were allowed to come near the train. 

A^ th^ train n.eared Petiuig, it had. tQ wind i|s w^'"9B^iie- 
ye^&w^^t)wni§h hills, parched' aiiii hl^%j ttihnSs lehd^ 
in dead ends so lhal front and rear cars changed places. Al last 
we broke away into the open, and there ahead of us lay 
Peking. The music on the radio became most solemn. The train 
sped tlirough the suburbs and rolled into Peking Station, a 
recently Islte spacious sfiradtore With tbe ^Ifj/^ mst esc^l^r 
leading up to the first floor. 

The Chinese take pride in the Peking Station as well as in all 
^e. splendid buildings that went up in the years of hunger and 
hardship. Its platform, like those of the way-stations, was all 
but empty. We were met by a group of fellow trainees, and 
embassy and consulate officials, some of whom we had known 
back in Moscow or in college, and this ^ve us a feeling of 
warmth and a sense of joy. Representatives of tiie CMn^ 
universities we were to stay at were also there. 

Dozens of pairs of curious Chinese eyes were staring at us 
from behind the huge window-panes of the first-floor waiting 
room. Chinese passengers even stopped to look us over in the 
glass-covered gallery leading to the distant platfonns- We 
couldn't help feeling like exhibits. 

"Where else are they to see a forei^er?" said an emba^y 
official noting my embarrassment. 

The formalities at the check-point for foreigners took no 
more than a few minutes, and we were out in the square, where 
£iie;iii£tv$ntity pepnsentatives sorted us out ioto cars. Ltda, one 
cff 'oar teainees, and myself were packed into a battered baby- 
(^"<3f airopean make together with the driver and two ofter . 
Chinese. I found myself acaa to a young CMnese with 
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somewhat rough-hewn features, who told me his name was 
Ma, that he came from the town of Chinghua in the southern 
province of Chekiang, and that he was to be my futao. The 
word is hard to translate and means that he was to be my 
(ioi^tiltant, to help me alcmg in my conram wtA people and 
institutions, live in the same room, talk with me on any subject 
' and help me to arrange my studies and everyday life, in short, 
he was always lo be at my side. This was good news, for now 
I would at last have a chance to improve my vernacular. It 
was, of course, a pity that Ma came from Chekiang, because 
^ local dial^t ^Us far short gf the standard Chinese, but he 
had liVed fh I*efeg feif tfiOrg 10 years tot i^pdfiei very 
well. He laiLghed and told me that the previous autu^ hehad 
been to see his relatives and had relapsed into dialect. 

The other girl in the car, named Lin, was to be Lida's futao. 
She was from Nanking and her features were much softer than 
&dseM Ma. She was pri^ mi a|:peaied to be '^ry infelli- 
gent Aware tfi^ ^ was attractive, Lm had a proud and 
distant air, so &xat at first I even iiad the impression that she 
was not very well (H^Kised tbwattJs USj but happily I temed 
out to be wrong. 

The Pedagogical Uniye^ stood in the Outer Street ctf the 
New Breach, so named after one of the breaches in the massive 
n^ils which run in a quadrangle around old Peking, the four 
sides facing the four cardinal points. After Peking became the 
capital in 1949, it expanded far beyond the walled city, and 
the old gates no longer met the city's needs, so that new 
breaches had to be made in the walls. The University was 
moved from the ci^ centre to its present site after 1949. Wh^ 
we arrived, some of its buildings with lecture-halls were yet to 
be completed and some, like the chemical department, were 
for the time being located in various lanes, called hutungs. The 
main entrance was also yet to be completed, and its layout was 
sptQE^l^^ odd; it pjxasd out towa;B3$ % $ix-sKn:(!yed adtnaiistni- 
ttvebriamng^ 

The car passed through the southern side entrance and 
followed a narrow asphalt drive up to a panel with slogans and 
a hovering profile of Mao Tse-lung! Turning off, the car ran 
through a maze of lanes and imally stopped under the concrete 
pCK^mjof of a four-^toi^ed gr^H*^ building. Near tiie 
aiiance stood a groi^ of first-year Vietnamese students. 

My room was on Che first floor, next door to the Foreign 
S»iden&* OEBpe. It was long and lectangnlar and had a 
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cement floor and a high window. Only the first frame was 
glazed, while the second was fitted with a fine wire nctdng to 
keep out the mosquitoes. Ma told me. There was a strong 
draught from the window, but the four-loop radiator was 
heated only mornings and evenings, so that the teaqJ^raQll^ 
Chan^ sharply twice a day. Although I longed for my wann 
Moscow flat, I rfever complained, realising thafthe Vietnam- 
ese' hostel was probably heated with particular care while 
the Chinese students' own hostels were very likely not heated 
at all for the sake of economy. I moved my bed up to the 
window and my table away from the cold. On die oSter si^s of . 
the window stood Ma's bed sWd-able,*fid'by ^fe iabefvi^'hs^^ ' 
a bookstand on his side and a wardrobe on mine. Much of the 
wall plaster had peeled off and there were many holes left by 
the nails and drawing pins of earlier lodgers. 

A very short, elderly man, who moved about in an odd, 
sidling way, soon came inW.thc room. He introduced himself 
mWim<g«a4 said ht^ms m the staff of the Foreign Students' 
Ma hssliSfiea to telf ttie that Comrade Wang was the 
equipment officer. Wang asked me whether there was anything 
else 1 wanted. Giving the room a quick glance, 1 asked for a 
de?,k-lamp. As I found out later, even foreigners were not ■ 
entitled to the luxury of a lamp, but even thpi^ he. had to go 
through a lot of trouble Wang fia^yi^tta^'tjrfit " 

When we first me^ T asked Wang to write down his name 
and surname, which is common usage in China. His clumsy 
characters betrayed his poor schooling. 

In the talk we then had, Wang told me that he came from 
Manchuria, had taken part in the guerilla war, and had later 
^ug^ in the People's Liberation Army. He had had very little i 
iK^Qdifiig, could just read and write, and valued his job mcst ' 
of all. He had no children, for he and his wife had denied 
ihemselves any children out of loyalty to the policy of popula- 
tion control. I liked Wang for his simplicity, and he, for his 
part, was very obliging and kind to me from the starL Like all 
common people, he had a good knowledge of the Chinese cllB- 
sical stage and, whenevw (here -ms no 6a3s eitBe aroiaid, hked 
, to have a talk about it. ' 
The room next to mine was occupied by Bac Ninh, a student 
from Vietnam. We met the very first day and he was very 
friendly, so that we got to know each dther quite well. He was 
a teacher of Chinese at Hanoi University and had come to 
Pefcing for a two-year r^rt^ie^comse. Three Chuiese teachers 
took turns in giving hira le^n$ in his own ttfom, making 
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constant use of a tape-recorder to he^ him polish up life 
pronunciation. In his spare time, Baclited to play the guitar or 
some nationaIiostme»at, aiaj|Kili^ as he did so. 

Other Vietnamese came down to his room from the second 
and Third floors, and when I passed along the corridor, I often 
heard snatches Of Soviet son^, wbiiG^ ttwy wiiMed or sanj^ in 
Vietnamese. 

Any foreigner would find the conditions I was living in nuJSt 
unusiial; one nev^ had a chance to be alpne. Theiie wfts 
aln^ i^^bes^iB'iiljS^ «b ftl'^j^ Iti^ toiisn^ 

delS)«i^teIy polite, and toikiMp<)ri(s^nicheefiu^li^dl:cain^ 
only in one*s sleep. 

The hostel was a solid new building, but it was by no means 
a place for solitude or reflection: anyone hving there was 
always in the public eye. Ev(^'tt^.<n^ along which my fiitao's 
bed Stood had a rectangular recess opening into the next room 
with a bookshelf fitted' into it. However, you could see through 
the slits and anyone in the next room could apparently hear 
every word being said in our own. Our room was no exception, 
for all the other students lived in similar conditions. My first 
impression of all-pervasive mutual mistrust and nervous suspi- ~ 
don soon proved to be correct, but it w&s some time before I 
realised that in China spying and informing on each o&er bad 
become part of the natural order of things. 

People feared being suspected of withholding something and 
brought up all kinds of personal and other matters for debate 
at public meetings. 

My neighbours to the left, whom I went to meet right away, 
tinned out to be young men on the staff of the Foreign 
Students' Office. They received me with the usual Chinese 
ceremony, and spoke of the weather and national customs. In 
a few days, however, I found that the inmates of that room 
kept changing; hardly anyone sl^t there two nigtus in a row. 
It was ^arently sometfiing like a gosid tootn. W6at the 
recess in the wall, this kind of company was not what you 
might call pleasant, but I tried to reassure myself by saying 
that the arrangement was doe to ibsk tnistnist d csa^ other 
rather than of me. 

I was kerai to meet some native inhabitants of Pely:^ whose 
prommeiatitMi has A rare scat bf natural ^s6 alieitft it. The 

Office was quite ready to help me, but could do nothing: the 
Peking Pedagogical University did not seem to have any 
Pekhig^bom tesdieis and- all &m& I was b^ng mtrodoced to 
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came from provinces all over China. Their speech was, of 
course, very good, but somewhat deliberate and colourless 
whenever they watched what they were saying, and hard for a 
foreigner to understand whenever they slipped into th&x native 

dialect Tte tlggesEimbm itefc tt*a mm vtaisiis parts 

of the couiitry used among themselves was richly flavoured 
with army jargon: typical words like "attack", "assault", 
"strike out", "mobilise" and "fight" were in common use. 
When used in everyday life, brash appeals and high-flown 
phrases had an oddringaboattheni«ldvffl^p#<[Ml the ridiculous. 

On the day of our«myal, we wei^^v^ an ^cial supper 
Vlinch --m-BrndmiSi mo pm^l, ^ after oi£f feng joumey 
we were all sleepy. In the evening and the next day we were 
taken by some officials over the University grounds, shown the 
gardens and the greenhouses, the creche, ihe nursery school 
and the library. We were also given a medical check-up at the 
dispensary. During^fi^'tB^i^W^fiBllMSsed atthetowsteh- 
daiji^aequiied. 

Twice a day we "werfe tdcen out on pleasant sight-seeing 
tours to parks and museums, or to theatres, soirees and recep- 
tions. The Chinese are past masters at entertaining guests. 
Even for us MHUBon S&idei^ fte arrangements were perfect. 

One fine Febniary day we were taken to see the Temple of 
Hebron, a marvellous sight in the sunlight. We spent another 
morning at the Kukung Museum of Ancient Palaces, but 
managed to see no more than half of it. We spent two days at 
the grand History Museum in Tien An Men Square. After that, 
we were taken to the splendid Palace of the Natioiiai P^ple's 
Congress across the square. 

In the palace lobby, the keeper invited iis to sit down on a 
leatner sofa and went to telephone his superior. 

"What may I show ihc Soviet visitors?" he shouted into the 
receiver, for it never occurred to him that we might just 
understand him. "I think thcste iS HO need fo i&sm the 
"EtemdSinkianghallsI" 

Jmei a pause, he repeated in a military manner 

"Right! Not to open the halls of Tibet and Sinkiang, and 
also Taiwan, Heilungkiang and Inner Mongolia. Right!" 

Replacing the receiver, he paced grandly across the lobby 
and invited us into the halls. He was once again most pohte 
and obliging. We were taken through several halls with some 
of the -b^ exhibils of modem applied art, but the first tbii^ 
1^ weife shown ewrywhere were Chairman Mao's busts, por- 
traits, wd icings, 
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Lida and I were allowed a fortn^l to settle down, and ■were 
then invited to the Office to 4i5ep^;©tB!,studyplan.. 
In the reception-room, v^feB Was mrie!' ffettf M Sttf 

rooms, we were met by a lady, Comrade Chao, the head of the 
Office. We thanked her for the arrangements and for the 
welcome we had been given, and went on to polite mutual 
probings. Comrade Chao told us that she was an old Party 
member and had long lived in Yenan, the Cl^ teiiJea^i^% 
famous headquarters during the anti-Japanese war. 

"Office Head Chao is an old revolutionary fighter," my 
futao dropped a flattering remark, 

"Oh no, 1 am just a simple old woman," Chao modestly 
objected. 

Still, it turned out that her grandson attended the nursery 
school at Pei-hai — an exclusive nursery school for the children 
of old and merited Party and government workers. This model 
nursery school is located in one of Peking's most ancient 
palaces overlooking the Central Park lake, and has been amply 
described by W^teriijoumalists, who are invariably taken to 
seeh. 

We then went on to discuss our study plan. This being Lida 's 
first visit to China, she was somewhat shy and reluctant to 
speak Chinese, but iier studies were soon arranged, whereas I 
was in for some trouble. It turned out that I had come to China 
all but by mistake. I had studied medieval Chinese stori^ 
short novels and folklore for ^it yea^^ but the Chinese 
translator of my papers had traifiiai^ "MlfeS-l£imes^ as *^san- 
wen" {instead of "hsiaoshuo"), which means lofty-style clas- 
sical prose: historical works, essays, and epistolary writings, i 
was naturally upset and tri^ tO- olgeet Chao. Iwsard me out 
and said in cold tones: 

"The m^eett mcmu ^im tumh ^a#iise in are 

bad writings, their ideology is corrupt, they are netstudied at 
fliis University and no one will agree to act as your 'ttifiSf." 

1 had good reason to objecl, for 1 knew that the late 
Professor Wang Ku-lu, the leading expert on the subject, had 
worked at Peking University un& he died. It was hard to 
beliew that he had left no followfBS. 

But Chao was firm: 

"At present we have no one dealing with these bad writings. 
Had we known Ihey were your speciality, wc could not have 
admitted you at all." 

Chao's blunt threat at once had a sobering effect on me. 
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for sending mc back to Moscow without much ado. A fortnight 
in China was no bad thing in itself, but since I wanted to work, 
I humbly asked Chaa what she could suggest. 

She ^gu ^t a moment and said that the best thing for 
me t6 db i^asf ta t^e up the history of "sanwen" and ancient 
Chinese with Professor Kuo. I had read some scientific articles 
by the Professor, who was a well-known scientist of the 
middle generation. I would be quite happy to study under such 
a prominent specialist, but said that L wante.d time tg 
thlnlC it over. On mSit^ ftt^tts I t^alts^ ib&hmxi- 
racy in fee iratirfation had 6me me a good turn, and was 
thankful. 

My consent seemed to mollify Chao, who thOQ^t it a 
sensible decision, so that our second meeting was much more 
co:^£tniaI. She insisted on a programme of studies drawn up 
for UK by the Chinese, and I accepted. This tune I did not 
insist, but merely asked to be allowed to do some researdi on 
my own on a subject I had studied for years. Jt was Qiao's 
turn to say she wanted time to think it over. 

Atourtliird meeting, I was introduced to Professor Kuo. He 
was Deputy-Deaii of the Philological DepattnieiiJ: aad was in 
ieHa&a;'ifi ^^ df all the literary studies, fi»r flie Dean hhnself 
vraS a Bnguist, while the other deputy, whom r was yet to meet, 
was not a scholar but a Party functionary, i was happy to hear 
that Professor Kuo was a northener, which made it easy for me 
to understand his speech. I gave him some reprints of my 
articles, whose titles Ma and I had very carefully translated the 
night before. Professor Kuo appeared to have a iiood impres- 
sion of my articles, and told me quite a few pleasant things. 
The Office people were also beginning 10 view fflewi&ie!^- 
lively less bias, stiffness and suspicion. 

At our fourth meeting, Professor Kuo solemnly announced 
that the Administration was prepare, "whereycrpf^ibJte", to 
miK>Iymew^"h^fep^UK>**"nHiferhtrfbri^ TfTie 
consultations I had ^ked for were not even mentioned — 1 was 
not to have any — btit anyway that was a step towards meeting 
my request. Professor Kuo, a real scientist, had obviously had 
a say in the decision. 1 thanked him, significantly emphasising 
ihat r was fairly well prepared for work on the lopic and couid 
do without an^ Chinese consijltatipns. Profess;^ JCuo said 
TiOlhing in af&ffeftSo my hint, Dtit ki cSVe Etf 6iii? SsMbns some 
two months later he told me that he was also willing to give me 
consultations on the medieval story. Alas, his first consultation 
on Sie sirijjeet ftiraed out to be the last 
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At one of our meetings. Professor Kuo ejqjiained why the 
fnedieval stories were so harmful: it was becaosethey "propa- 
gated the thesis Ihat love was man's supreme experience", a 
very bad and reactionary idea. Love, ho said, was an opiate for 
the young, "diverting them from revolution", The idea, 
expressed hy a thinking man, was so absurd and preposterous 
tbat I snmecl and said: 

"You seem to lake me for a callow youth, but I've already 
been working for eight years, am long maiT^td^. and have two 
children. Love stori« cannol (KJ^ly d^aBWiae. Ts tttijat I 
look too young?" 

Professor Kuo was obviously embarrassed and his i^ole 
demeanour showed that he had nothing to db' 
hypoeffleal 'liensaise and was saying it only becafnfte fie barf 
to. Seeing that, I, too, was put out, for 1 realised that 1 had 
made a tactless remark, because he obviously knew full well 
what WM what 

TfAf Stai^ Wiffii I*rdfe8s©t %tio were proceeding at a 

measured pace. True, my research did not benefit directly, but 
I found them very useful for my education as a specialist. 1 
made sure that there were no breaks in our studies, and some- 
times asked for additional hours. Professor Kuo was always 
willing to oblige, so that our talks often lasted all of four, 
instead of two, hours. He was no formaUst. 

But his loyalty was impeccable. I knew from Biletaire, a 
Swiss student at the University, that many collections and 
research writings on classical Uteraiurc had been effectively 
banned. Such books were publi&fe©^ ja just a few copies cla^-^ 
fied for "restricted itse"^ and we^ .unavailable, ^r f9rei.^^Qr 
flie general public: t aSteS Ktib siijiSu? khSs wHUrigs l kiSw, 
but he always gave me an evasive official answer. 

Thus, I made extensive use of a catalogue of magazine and 
newspaper articles on ancient Chinese culture for 1 9 1 I -49, but 
a similar catalogue for the following years was. oddly enough, 
classified "for restricted use", although il was nothing but a 
list of articles published in the PRC, 1 asked Professor Kuo 
for an explanation, but he said in an official voice that the 
catalogue was of too Igw & qualify to be published for ge- 
neral use. 

1 realised, of course, that he had sound political reasons for 
saying what he did, reasons connected with the clamp-down 
#1 tt^& dld Oihiese culture and t^(^idin& SuEse^ii^i di^v;^- 
m^tebbreoutmy^pidons. ' 
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Retimiii%.^C!ni a lesson one day, I approached Ma on the 
question dfWe'foltigners' peculiar status in his country. Itwas 
already a month since I had arrived in China, bui apart from 
himself and other officials no one had yet tallied with me. It 
was a pity to 'be in the country without meeting the Ghin^e, 
peaking their language or hearmg^tbetn^iea^. 

"It is quite enough that yoti taBcfiifseaad ^nsrafe Kno," 
he replied, ""BL-sidcs. you can also listen to the radio." 

"Why is it forbidden to talk with foreigners?" I asked him 
bluntly. 

He was evasive: 

"We ©tiBese art verypoKte. It is siraply Siat pwapte don't 

want 10 bother you with their talk." 

"Btit that's a misunderstanding!" T insisted. "rVftalgO Safte 
to practice my vernacular, and 1 want someone else besidSS 
you and Oamrade Kuo. Could I, perhaps, attend lectures?" 

"The level of your knowledge is too high for that," he de- 
clared, blending refusal and compHment in the best style. 

"Knowledge is not what I mean. What I really need is to 
hear the lecturer speak Chinese." 

"We shall discuss this question." 

In March I was finally allowed to join tlie Chinese fifth-year 
studm^. m..a.fle?iding lectures on the history of hteratyrt!. Thg 
lectures' on me Yuan period, when China Was fol^ by 
Genghis Khan's descendants who iiad invaded the country, 
were particulaHy inicresiing. The lecturers paid tribute to 
Mao's "'thought", vulgar sociology and nationalism, but, as I 
was to realise later, such tribute was not then particularly 
irksome. It was mu^ i^ore important that wonder^ passages 
were being read out and explained at these lectures, and the 
students were taught to respect the talents of the past and given 
an idea of real literature. 

The students' response was lively, they were attentive and 
acted naturally. They were always very much excited at the 
slightest hint of any connectiDn between fte 4eeture 8tid 
China's contemporaty literature and realities. 

Once lecturer Li, telling us about the jwriod of Mongolian 
rule, said without hedging: 

"At thai time, the situation in the country was very compli- 
cated, the political and class struggle was complicated, and 
literatOre wffi also complicated and... rich!" 

The lecturer's final word, which he uttered after a 
meaningful pause, had the effect of an electric discharge: the 
stpifcnts b^an whi^wra^ ,1K» cac^l other and smilit^ as if they 
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were in on some secret. 1 do not think that any of them had..the 
shghtest idea that the "cultural revolution" was only tWO 

Books and scientilic magazines were now being brought to 
me frpm the library. The heavy bound files had dust on them, 
and tiie btrtrbWera' cams htd fiiftl«d yelteW but had ito *fitrfis 

at all. 

When handing these over, Ma always reminded me that 
fll^e magazines, which had been published before Liberation, 
were eitBraely "bad". By now I knew that a lot more was 
being dbrte fbT iwe than for the Otlae^ Sttmisa^esi h*o 
would never have been given any magazines of this kind. Still, 
there was a closed fund thai I, too, was denied. I soon realised 
that it was best to order long lists of books, bec»ase usually 
only about iO per cent of my orders were met. 

i WM alK> allows to viMt tile librtoy at PeWE^, University. 
True, the formalities were somewhat cumbersoiq^, J fiksd aft 
application for the book T needed, which my fd^o took to 
Professor Kuo, and, having secured his signature, went on to 
die Office, where they filled out an official form to be duly 
signed and stamped. Given good-will all arOund, iJsB ^nS^W 
pwcedim took no Iks than a fortnight 

After tfris. Ma and I would take ffie official letter 'fa the 
library at Peking University and the following day T would 
have my books. The books mentioned in the letter were the 
only ones I could get, so that it was not for me to pick and 
ciloose. When the books were finally on my table, my futao 
showed a keen interest in diem. He had graduated as a teacher 
and had done post-graduate research on ancient Chinese, but 
had never yet set eyes upon the old originals, for he and Ms 
like, to say nothing of the ordinary student or ilie everyday 
man, had no access at al! to these "bad" books. Before Libera- 
tion, the monuments of ancient Chinese culture, which were 
oinsidered a treasure, had for ages belonged to a select few, 
but ^er Liberation firat some, and then more and more of 
these were being declared "bad" and locked up as banned. It 
seemed that someone was trying to put the lid on the past as a 
whole. 

Lectures, the reading of ancient sources, and studies with 
Professor Kuo took up most of my time, so that 1 found it hard 
to get away for an hour's book -shopping. Still, in the first few 
months, I vm fortunate enough to buy a few hiwdred books 
from the second-bond book^ihiqB. It was not o£^ that I had 
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a day off, but when 1 did, I spent hours at the long shelves 
packed with grey-and-yellowing volumes. I used to go down to 
the book-shop in Liulichang Sircet, which had a long, cold and 
always empty hall lit with luminescent lamps, where the shop 
assistants warmed themselves around braziers. I would be 
given a chair and left to nunmage among the volume, it was 
not often that a ftesh wslumeim added to the display, aaii fbs 
main thing for me now was to get hold of the books that were 
Still there. Books were expensive, and cost two or three times 
as much as those in the Soviet Union, so thai although I got 
mine at a discount I found these slicing my meagre budget. 

I m h^h spirits because Sy vi^k y/as 0S tp a,^d s^sai. 
T iifea tb seie the growing row* isC'MtM dft iffif SB^vra, afid 
soon had to Mk Wang K> get roe anotfJec IssoisSnd, which Jie 
kindly did. 

Hie glow of satisfaction toads to gtut a man off his ^mrd, 
and being in hi^ ^pit^ooe Hue a^n^dog I ^kedMa: 
"This is my s^eM^ ittfliiffi"in'<aifiiai »Btr{^'t 

two socialist countries cannot get along together...." 

At that the calm and cordial Ma suddenly flew into a rage: 
lips twitching, fists c^ehed, he wa$ on his feet and 
shouting at me: 

"T<3B have betrayed the revolution md GMoAl Your aid is 
ficdliotis, it is a downright ftaud! You can't bribe or swindle 
us! "We will never come to tErms with any revisionists or have 
anything to do with them! We are poor but we are making 
revolution, and not selling it for the sake of 'universal 
welfare'." 

I stood aghast at this outburst of batted. Of course, ! 
long seen such demagogy in the Qiinese press, but it is one 

thing to see it in print— newsprint will stand anything — and 
quite another to hear ii Irom your room-mate. True, he spoke 
in terms that were lifted wholesale from the newspapers of the 
day. I realised very well that "betrayal of the revolution" and 
the ofhsr high-somufing s^deiSui iQjevPeking leaders 
\wre daily moudiing amounted tb' tio nwM* tiian a red herring 
to draw the Chinese away from Visions Of a better Iifi». This 
kind of policy required a whipping up of anti-Soviet hysteria, 
which is why the Peking leaders regarded any step towards a 
setllemBntofStn^let-Chinese relations as a stab at their policy, 
piinese propaganda insisted that the hunger and privatitm 
infected on &te Chinese people by Mao's adventurist line were 
cauasd by the breai.tip of die two countries' friendly rela- 



tions dirough the Soviet Union's feult That was cs^teinly 
- shifting the blame with a vengeance, a trick as old as the hflls. 
f Nothing at all was being said about Ihc niiiny yeais of tEfe 
Soviet Union's large-scale assistance to China. 

Ma's angry speech ran on like a newspaper article: he did 
not use a single wcffd ,of his own. The show of hysterical 
* (^tios must have als» l3»ffip«sern^ 

To hear a man I had come to like going on in this wild way 
was a painful experience and had the effect of a cold shower, 
at once putting things in the right perspective. It was &)6 first 
lesson I had, a lesson I was unhkely to forget. 
As Jie paused to tefce breath, I tdd him calni^: 
"I m^tioi^ ouir t*o oountties' MendShto VKWioat thia^e 
it wOifltf ihsnlt^ott" 
^ This had a soIjeEii^ e^fecs On Ma fflid, :^adi»lly lalmiag 

down, he said: 

"We in China had for a long time held up the Soviet VM(M 
as an example to our petmle. Now the Soviet Union can no 

I l(Big« be Oia''flsiiB!f ©Uf ftittiife win dlFfei^f one. We are 
the true revolutionaries. The revolution will last for ever!" 

"I have recently read an article in an Albanian newspaper," 
I said, "which held forth about who is and who isn't fit to run 
the USSR. But this amounts to gross interference in ouraf^ura 
and i.s hardly likely to help re-establish relafiiS^ KShraeii ik" 
Ma plunged into aaofeer heated ejq>Qsitit)n of C^mese 
propaganda tenets. 
There was no sense in going on in this vein. 1 said it was lime 

( for breakfasi and ieft the room, On my way to the dining-hall, 
I was thinking of what had just happened. I wondered how I 
could find out what was really on Ma's mind. Couid a man 
^leak out frankly when there was a tape-recorder just the other 

' side of the wall? Of course, not. The tape-recorder was there 
above all to keep track ol his loyalty, for they already had a 
fair idea about my aililude to dieir official dogma. That being 

_ so, Ma's outburst must have been meant chiefly to ensure his 
(*vrti s^-prKervation. After that incident, I became much 
more circumspect aad, wherever posidble, tried to avoid po- 
litical topics. 



Abotlt six weeks after olu" arrival, Ma toidme: 
"Deputy-Dean Comrade Liu will you and Qjmrade 

Lida. He wants to talk to you about yoiB' iVb and studies. He 
1 could not see you earlier because he was very busy. " 
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I asked him about Oomrade Lia*s spedaBt^ and lis scien- 
tific writings. 

"He is a political functionary, m bid revolutranaryj but he is 
well conversant with science andoiltute." 
I y^m teutMS^ esS Gsea, a pc^Misa fimc^onaiy I had hmvm 

in Moscow back in 1959. After Liberation, this ^ort man wife 
thin hair was put in charge of the Chinese film industry. He 
soon got to know the workings of the business, acquired a 
really good knowledge of the arts, and wrote many articles. 
For me he epitomised the man who had rapidly developed and 
gained in spiritual stature in a U>taUy jjBw field of endeavour. 
He had got high blood pressure frtM iivera/tiT^imS Had to stay 
day after day in his Moscow hotel room. I used to bring the 
doctors along and have long talks with him, for Chen was 
um^^^&d 'and easy to ^^Kcoadi. 

t4u received us ^.tfcie^sMMSfiated.hQurt a |ood omen in itself. 
In a smoke-fJHed' ttoM, fuitiisfriSi liice Sfi di^Smaty Ss^iSS 
room, we saw an elderly man of medium height, thiclc-sct 
and stocky in a peasant way, with emphatic and abrupt 
movcmcnis, greying hair and large, yellowish and widely 
spaced teeth. He invited us to sit down in arm-chairs and, 
apjiar^tiy out of habit, contiflt^ Usypatse &e floor. Since 
I was already used to Chinese ways, I was surprised at 
his manner: in decorum-conscious China, it was only a 
man who felt himself lo be complete master ihat could allow 
himself to receive visitors, especially foreign visitors, in that 
way. 

I tried to make the rugst use of any official meetings of this 
kind, putting :^w^:*aifif>W proposals and asking questions. 
When I asked Liu about his own scientific work, he sought to 
show his erudition by using long words. But although a leading 
man at the Philological Department, he had no knowing of 
literature at all. His knowledge of the Chinese novel, Dream in 
the Red Chamber, was confined to the titles of the plays he 
had seen at the theatre (Chinee Classical novels arc tradi- 
tionally turned intoplays). To mnhis favcitir lad^e^'fiiifn as 
a feUow-scientist. 

"You realise, of course," I said, "that a scientist cannot 
work without originals, for he is a researcher." 

"But why analyse 'the bad'?" he countered and gave me a 
smile to show that he quite understood. "Mao T®-tnng 
teaches us...." A quotation folIow«l 

"Here in Chma I have not started on any new line of re- 
search, bat have contiaued in my old one. I have been u^g 
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books you youiself pubhshed back in Since thsa, fee 
situation in China has changed...." 

"Yes, it has!" he gladly agreed, for ai^'aQ it was unbe- 
coming 10 disagree on every point. 

"The situation in China has been changing rapidly," I contin- 
ued, "but 1 have yet to congilete. my work. In chposuig my 
saoiees, I dbflot midde tfiem into godd aiid bad mt Wad those 

feat are not available in the USSR." 

Liu finally agreed to look into my request. Lida was less 
fortunate: she asked lor lessons in modern conversational Chi- 
nese, but Liu refused her on fee plea feat feey did not have 
feat kind of speciaist. That was only a prEtesit, because Baa 
Niah was being taught by one. 

"Any Chinese could speak to her. Comrade Mt, 
instance," 1 said pointmg.to my futao. "We Ette indeed shpftctf 
conversational practice." 

Instead of giving a straightforward answer, Liu suddenly 
?taited off on a fashionable topic: "Not to be afraid of any 
dfffifet^ra, not to fear death", a topic which throughout fee 
spring had run in the Chinese press like a refrain. I was irri- 
tated by this verbal heroism, which constantly required whip- 
ping up with monotonotKlffi^tation slogans, so I explained to 
him that Sov^t pepgig mt a&aid of £iny , difficulties. 

"It's ridfeuietis to diligence on ttiose who have 

mastered thousands of Chinese characters. That is not an 
easy thing to do for you Chinese, but for us foreigners it is even 
harder. We've chosen a hard trade and know how to work." 

All this was quite true, but 1 was not used iq boiE^ting in 
public and felt highly in at ease. It appeared; in fliat Lin 
had made me talk in an alien strain. 

He wished us every success and said: 

"You work well, but one should aiso know how to rest. Mao 
Tse-tung teaches us that we must not only work but also rest, 
go in for sport...." 

Lida and I left fee smoke-filled room to the sound of quota- 
tions from Mao. 

Having found it impossible to arrange for her studies, Lida 
soon obtained a transfer to the Institute of Language so as to 
study umfcx a fixed audent programme. 

In China, we came to relish fee most everyday events. Every 
Thursday, we went down to the Soviet Embassy to see Soviet 
films and papers. The papers, feough none too fresh, were a 
Srm pleasure to read and to Ik sa^^d immediateijr, 
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and the old films being shown at the Embassy club were aa 
equal delight, even those we had already seen in Moscow. 

Once a week I went to see my fellow- trainees at the Institute 
of Language on the western outskirts of Peking, All its students 
were foreigners, and admittance pfoce^tu^ to the Institute 
««Ee laxer than at any otiier place. 

One April night, my Meird Leofiid ffifd I'weretbffraing tfie 
streets of Peking. We could not see each other very often, and 
were always glad to meet; this was particularly true of mc, 
because after Lida had been transferred to the Institute of Lang- 
uage I was left all alone at the Pedagogical University. As we 
diatfed aSjftgi a miw sadaenly st^ptfd out the diEii»^iBid 

stopped in front of us. He was quite young, but pale and tflin. 
Choosing his words with difficulty, he said in Russian: 
"Are you Soviet?" 

We answered him in Chinese, pleased to find that at least 
■ oftie £>f Peking's timing Jahabitants had at last dedlied to 
i^jeak to us. He said his name was Li. It was getting late, so we 
agreed to meet him another day to have a good talk about 
things of common interest. 

We met a week later and had a long wafk. His faded, much- 
mshed clothes Spoke Of W^^- sasode along the 

fiff Ete regiflar IforeigHt^s escort. Titdeed; t,i was our ^ort, 
but one not provided for by the rules. 

I got a much deeper insight into Chinese life from the young 
man's story than ftom anyttiing I had seai as a casual ob- 
server. 

Li had akeady done Feme's University 

when he was imprudent enough to express in a corridor talk 
his dissatisfaction with Mao's political line. He was officially 
denounced, expelled from the University, and subjected to re- 
education. Perhaps that was why he was a case of early hyper- 
Geosion with failing eyesight. Now that he was out of the 
hospital, manual work was his lot: he had been sient down for 
re-education, to build brick cattle-sheds and w6ienouses. He 
had to travel clear across the city, from West to East, and then 
on by suburban train, which was very tiring and expensive, so 
thiTl he lived all week long in □ workers" hostel, among men 
who thought him to be a dangerous "state" criminal. Late on 
Saturday night he came tii spend Sunday with his mother. A 
month of hard work earned him no more than 22 yuan. To 
ifiake clesi£ let me say that to lead anything like a tolerable 
life (in C3iinese rennsj one had to earn at Ita^ 
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^m. Beiddes, the skic mtelleetaal felt himself to be ah 
outcast. 

"We are now « f&e th« 'l^E* pia^ laove- 

ment' — political purges, of course," he told me. "Twice a 
week, after working hours, we have to attend meetings, which 
drag on forever, since everyone is keen to show his purity. It is 
safer to speak out, but 1 try to keep quiet, and come forward 
only when 1 find the Party secretary's eye on me. I'm tired. For 
us, Chinese intellectuals, Mao's personality cvit is .a bitter and 
distressing thing, weighing heavy on our hearts!" 
He kept repeating these sad words. 

"There was a time when it would have been impossible even 
to irB^Sne flie feings tliat arc happening ndW. The cult is 
what's oppres^g and mining China. Marxism, LfHiinistn and 
the people have been abandoned for the sake of the cult, wid 
this weighs heavy on the hearts of honest and thinking men." 

Li spoke of the terrible spiritual emptiness. So as not to go to 
seed altogether, he had taken up tiie Stoc^ (rf MafetreateS, ttie 
well-known Soviet educator. 

"MalEarenko also re-educated people, but he did so by 
uplifting them! Chinese education and re-education are 
something quite different: their whole point is not to uplift a 
man in spirit, but to suppress him, to make him dumb and 
humble. It is not the people that are being raised to the level of 
the intelUgentsia but, on the contrary, the old inteiliggnlsia tiiat 
is being pressed down and driven under." 

"Amtlt yM a Mt m pia^B^er I ^mM ;€S^i3osly. 
"After all, thous^dS'^piei^leiiEt Cbinaliai^ been.getting an 
education." 

"These cannot be described as intellectuals, for they don't 
know how to think," he answered. "They cannot dp the 
country much good, but ai« quite G^^e""'©! piitt^g dowa 
those who think, and will surely do so. A man who has becoifie 
literate and has gained a few scraps of knowledge is still a long 
way from being an intellectual; he has yet to learn how to 
think, and that's not so easy. Every school-leaver here is consi- 
dered an intellectual. But none can, let alone want to think. 

should they? At the meetings, they have but.to rehea^ 
£^ same plirases, trembling for some shp of the tongutt. Wt^ 

iThe movenieiit Wa^ &(in^ed during tlie pEriod of open polet^liia vdQt 
the CPSU, as a general "purge" of political, ideological and economic 
"sifts", and undesirable mca In Ihc courae of Ihe movemcnl, bribe-takers 
HDiL ofgee^eeiwts fXff i!^s>^ ifom JMir its jnain edse vm 
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a dulling exercise! Then there is also the rehearsal of Mao's 
writings: we have to go Over a small article five or even ten 
timre, till we faeI s?uiS4 Ideating eve^ scintence oyer and 
again." 

"What about the w^irtiSirs? ITie it^ you woric wilh, Wftat do 

they thmk?" 

"Many of them have been duped into believing Mao Tse- 
tung. The workers believe all those who have been convicted to 
be traitors and cpiiiiter-revolutionaries. They think I'm crazy." 

HSs sseiaed m tea** *!J8fe i wss tfri^g— the m$om 
behind all this — and *ent on to say: 

"A !ot of good was done after Liberation, especially before 
1957. In 1958, things already began to go awry, and then 
downright disaster was upon us. You must be aware that our 
leaders later 'SMtmi tiffi Soviet IMoB for the fetnine of the 
following two years." 

"That's not true!" I joiiwd in hotiy. "*t5ie10Si8R was helping 
China to industrialise, sometinies even to its own dteadvan- 
tage...." 

"I know the Soviet Union has been slandered, but for what 
purpose? Why isolate China? What is the reason behind this? 
Tliereis a great desti I'dM^imd^sCaidibui V^teiiNeTl tiy 
think hard, the mind boggles." 

We walked on in silence for some time. Suddenly he bcolffi 
out with real emotion: 

"Do you think the US imperialists will attack China?" 

"Hardly," I answered, all, CJiiiBa'spr^sefltpaKciyadls 
than very well." 

"TTiat's what I thmk, too. I merely wanted to talk it over 
with someone, but there is no one I can talk to. Our leaders 
don't want to join the USSR in helping Vietnam, but would 
like to use a Vietnam victory against the USSR. But since you 
have been helpiog Vietnam, they will be unable to do so. That 
is wby Acre Wffl be no tmited action. Over here, they are 
ps^ared to defile any proposal if it comes from the USSR." 

*1t is indeed a great misfortune that our countries are 
divided," I said, "for otherwise, 1 diink, the Americans would 
never have dared to start their aggression in Vietnam." 

"Perhaps," he wearily agreed, and went back to the person- 
alis, cult and the ecwnoraic mistakes. He told that people 
wisife liWt^'fhe^ c6fffifef% tretiBIes ^ close heaif, find 

that his own father, an economist, had not survived the tragic 
mistakes of the 1960s and had died of grief, even though he 
had not been persecuted. 
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From time to time, Li would recall that he was meant to be 
my guide and would start talking about Peking, To tell the 
truth, however, he did not know much about the past. 

I met him on two other occasions. SfaorUy before May Day, 
Li told mc that we «^ TO mettlna feKoi^t; after the holi- 
day^ but be nevra ean^ and I never saw him again. Was it 
that tie did lidt want to any risks? Or had he told me 
everything he had wanted to? Or had he been spotted and was 
now imable to go anywhere at all? That is something I shall 
never Icnow. 

I began going to thfe'tffi'Sbaa — ifirt SO tfiu^^bf tfiSMtCrtain- 
ment, as to hear fluent Chinese speech. 

The Chinese arc as sensitive to beauty as any nation in the 
world. 1 was told that when a really humane and romantic 
film, Early One Spring, in February — a film of genuine artistic 
merit — had been QA m Peking, the cinemas had been over- 
crowded. I did notiisee tfie film myself: it had been dmoiaiced' 
and banned. 

But whatever one's attitude to the Chinese screen, it is the 
only screen there is for hundreds of millions of Chinese. There 
is nothing else for i^^-to see: £caei^ films are sioiply not 
played. . '• 

■■ One film I saw, for instance, The Underground War, *as a 
"good" film, that is. il was well in line with propaganda 
requirements. The cast included some good and familiar 
actors, who had lor years played in wariimc adventure films; 
the characters and the plot (with the anti- Japanese war as its 
settiiig) weR ^miliar. The film could well have; beE»i 
described as a comedy but for its perfectly serious purposes. 
Hie war it depicted was a toy affair, merry and rollicking. The 
enemies, Japanese soldiers, were being knocked off like so 
many tin soldiers. They were being stabbed, clubbed, speared 
aitd stoned to dmth, blasted vdfh mines, dragged iato trenches, 
decoyed iato holes, knifed, cirt, pierced and shot, while the 
shapes clad in Japanese tmifonn shook in then: boots, yelped, 
screamed their heads ofi; jtm^ed about and dropped dead. 
The guerilla war was presented as child's play, in the course of 
which the licroes had the knack of springing up from 
imderground loess passages in the most unexpected places and 
wt^out a speck of dust on them, as the custom is in films of 
Erring-do. The message of that film. was that the people's war 
in the subterranean passages had been a fine, victorious thing. 
The film abounded in full-frame stills of quotations from 
iviao Tse-tung, with his "optimisdc" view of people's wars. 
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What Struck the eye was the absence of any humane 
emotions, with much bloodshed and agony in iheir stead. One 
close-up showed a Japanese being speared to death: eyM 
boggling, be writhes in pain and gives up the ghost. In aoothcir 
scene, children go about finishing off wounded enemies; as 
soon as a shell-shocked Japanese tries to raise his head, up 
comes a young hero and knoeks him one on the bean. Another 
Japanese eannot even move but merely emits a feeble 
moan, and the children pypmptl^ piit him put gf his isisei^i 
TMt iki !^i3i^ i^^^; ^ ia ^ iitx 

needs a pretty strong of jiiirpies find a Iwttert for everyday 
cruelty. 

There were many young people in the hall, and they were 
delighted with the film and enjoyed diemselves tremendously. 
But those who were older and had gone through the war 
E^ainst Japan behaved with reserve, ioi they knew that the war 
Mjd Ijeen no joke. ■ * 

On tile way out, I asked an elderly duoBse wdie&er ha bad 
taken part in the war of liberation. 

"YeSi" he atisweiied, givittg tne and my titfso Ma & iclbs^ 
look. 

"Was it like that at alir* 

"Not particularly." he said, but quickly added: "In the 
places where I myself fought it was somewhat different." 

Ma promptly summed up the Olm's message: 

"This is a real film. It teaches us that war is nothing to be 
afraid of. The people's war is invincible. It is only the revision- 
ists who depict the hiirnsrs of war. Our film ^ows that the 
people do not fear war." 

I usually watched Chinese films on the TV on my own floor, 
together with employees of the Office, sometimes at cmemas in 
the city, and every Saturday, in the Northem Dining-Hall, 
which aieex st^t^p^ vm& Ixmi&l into a cinema ioi the studfflit^ 
TTie tickets ime cfflly hatf tiie prtee carrent in &e efty, -while 
the Vietnamese and myself were allowed in as guests, free of 
charge. The shows were organised by the local trade-union 
committee, while the student union sent in the attendants. The 
viewers had to bring in their own chairs, with the Chinese 
usually coming in with sqaat S&K^, md us fote^^[^ lx^^sg 

The sttideh^ tfsed to m U *Snn welcome, leaving afl 
empty space for us in the centre. True, the Vietnamese did not 
come very often, and when the lights went out, the Chinese 
^G^ts wo^Id rise in a body and mow into the emp^ space, 
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clattering with thdr stools. Ma naiarally always came along 
with me and tried to prevent anyone from talking to mc. But I 
oBually sist dowii at ■ffi® eSd ^ a row, si ta the dark 
students wOtdd often come to sit beside me and talk to me in a 
friendly way. One day, when the lights went out, a girl who 
had come to see the film with her mother, a teacher at the 
University, moved up closer to the screen and found herself 
beside me. 

"You ER! Spyiffi^ aren't you? You must find thrae films verry 
strai^I" site 6xCl^imed with some naive^ 
Her mother at once checked her and whkpered: 
"Watch out, he's not alone." 

As a curtain-raiser, the students were usually shown slides 
with Map's sayings, which had nothing to do with the f ilm 
itself. Ifhea ffi^se a ^ort documentary or popular-science 
Eini. Stime of these were quite amusing, like the one about a 
national contest of workers in the services, where cooks 
chopped vegetables and made Chinese meat dumplings with 
incredible speed, butchers dressed carcasses, and shop assis- 
tants arranged goods for sale. Another short was about the 
electrification of the country5ide,, sh.owiPgv«iiQus. accidents as 
a warning to the unwary. 

Just before the main feature, there was another slide with 
Mao's sayings on a red background, this time lo match the 
topic of the film. 

Here I saw, for instance, the Red Basket, a film which was 
Bsued in eady i:968 and ^yed on throughout the "cultural 
revolution" betSuse it pleased the hungweipings. The hero 
heaves up onto his back a basket with goods and fOodstU^, 
like oil, and tradges out into the mountains to peddle them off. 
There are very few scenes in which Chairman Mao is not 
mentioned in one way or another. 

HSf pedlar keeps let^illiiig Mao's statemenK, and learns by 
hearr *hbte votemes df faS writings or collecied quofiitiofis. 
"Mao thought" is the source of all of the hero's good deeds 
and the motive force of his whole life. Mao's portrait or bust is 
present in many scenes. The pedlar say* that he has come into 
the mountains on the spur of Chaurman Mao's "ideas", the 
|(6aeBM*i(siil ''C^afepp jit^s happy epEs*^; and so on. TTie 
^UK^yE^^P^ds are ^own as having renounced all priv^ 
Me, arid afefing as model tStis*ns, "brought up in the Mao Tse* 
tuiig epoch". The message here is that the young are Iielter and 
more loyal than the older generations, and that is undoubtedly 
one of the lea^ns for die fihn's succe^ wife fee hnngweipiiig^, 
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The film seeks to impress thai "Mao Tse-tung thought" iS the 
only way to bring welfare and happiness to the masses. 
Thcffie v/^ seme of tbe "^od" films, hut I saw some "bad" 

ffife Red Sari, 8 RIffl Biade by Bie m^kfibwn proper, 

Tang Hsiao-tan, at the Tienma film studio, was severely 
denounced by the press. Ii depicts the war of liberation, with 
the enemy fighting in earnest. 

Before we foreigners were allowed to see this film, we had to 
hear a whole lecture about it. Hsui,, an Office employee, 
amnded by at least three of his fellows, stopped us in the lane 
on our way to the dining-hall, invited us to seat ourselves on the 
chairs we were carrying, and explained to us why the film was 
harmful. He spoke in the spirit of the press, in well-set cliches: 

"The Chinese people achieved their liberation thanks to 
Chairman Mao's brilliant ideas. In this film you wiUflat see a 
single portrait orhear a single word of our belovedl^SdSfis. this 
is a malicious distortion and enemy slander ctf the Ci^assc 
Revolution and the People's Liberation Army." 

Indeed, one can but marvel ai ihe courage of the producer, 
who had not inserted a smgle Mao bust, porUait, or photo- 
gcSiph in the MtOi &nd had not made any of his h»t^ otter a 
arale Mao quotation. 

I was invited to see the Red Sun at our own University for a 
good reason, and that was because earlier on I had been to 
Peita, that is, Peking University, to see Stage Sisrcis, another 
asndenmed film, in fact, in the spting of 1966 the general 
inqn'ession was that we were being shown nQng but 
omdemned fihns and that there simply were no oi^era; 

At Peita, the film was showTi in the smdents' dining-hall, a 
vast hall with two rows of windows, which looked like a 
hangar. Before the film, the students gave an amateur perfor- 
mance, first there was a choral song about Mao Tse-tung, 
flirai a wsss dancing scene showing the Vietnamese war 
aganist the Americans, and finally the chorus joined die dance . 
group for another eulogy of the leader. The stage-management 
was excellent, and the presentation quite modem. The ^rls 
and young men, every one of them, were all wonderfully 
handsome and well-shaped in their closely fitting sports suits. 
To .the peals of the anthem in praise of tlie leader, the dancing 
SthdetrtS tumed Afeif -^MS toward a giam gilded pr^e ^S' 
Mao Tse-tung, which took up the whole backdrop,..«ri& just 
enough space'for some red banners on either side. Tht! ^nmle 
shone against its red back^und, and the dancers MrMcSted 
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forth their arms towards the human sun, fell to their knees, 
made up picturesque groups, and struck different attitudes. 
The chorus rose to a wild crescendo, producing an electrifying 
State of ecsta^, whidi mounted to an inconceivable pitch. As 
die easeSmtBmt geneM wsr^f^ mounted, &e hall became 
stifling. The spectacle was akin to a frenzied pagan rite, 
colourful and expressive owing to the charm and power' &F' 
youth- it appeared to have absorbed the ancient worship of the 
sun, the cult of fire and lliunder, and seif-oblivion in face of the 
will of the heavens. The frenzy had the power of a ritual, and 
it .lacked only human blood andjiu^utn ^ctifice to «)niplete 
die impression. At the time I dii' niM iniea^ i^t a *^tiuBM 
revolurion" would soon besact^iang^yictimSOtjthealtQrof 
Mao's personality cult. 

The performance was lollowed by Stage Sisn'is. Even judged 
^ the highest standards, the film is a remarkable success. 

'^S^'ft was i^l on in {^^^ rus^ta^^toid to get in. In the 
darkness of the cinema, the andfes^ often broke out in 
applause, despite the propaganda campaign in the press. At 
Peking University, however, the sludente' response vi*s 
somewhat strand, not to say frightening. 

In one episo^ S redundant old actress tiQ^G^iiU} Sj^^ 
The indignant a^som put die bianje m the moneyig^jbinE 
manager, and one of them exclaims: "This is so hihiHnan'r At 
this point, the thousand-strong audience of Chinese students 
roared with laughter. Thai is not easy to understand, but one 
must bear in mind diat for six years before liial ihe Mao group 
had been teaching die yoimg to hale things like human 
kindness, so "that the brutal treatment of M eld wmnan simply 
made the students laugh: for them humanism wajiS a silly idea, 
long since dispelled by "Chairman Mao's thought". 

The producers of the film were guilty of a "monstrous 
crime": they had presented an honest, vigorous and revolu- 
tionary-minded man, who did not even mention the "great 
leader". The members o£ the Shanghai underground brought 
out in the film were also dismissed as being unreal. The critics 
insisted that since these men had not even mentioned the 
leader, they were not Communists, and heaped on the Him 
accusations of slander, treason, and so on. 

Did Chinese cinema-goers at the dme go to see tlie "good" 
films, and iiiiat did ^ey thvsk about diem? 

They did go to see them, for there was little dse to see, and 
were happy to have some entertaimnent,"Whate'W;r it wasj. 
Om c& the xtmt ^^e-c£)nsaati$ j^opk: in &e world had to 
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make do with ersatz. Still, even the false, ham-fisted films and 
plays, full of the Mao cult, could not keep the Chinese away 
from the cinemas, which were always packed. Besides, there 
was the new practice of "cidtural ontu^" — group tr^ to the 
^eatie or die ciM&m. ft£»E^'jae£en9eij 03 join in, bgeau^ if 
anything liaj^^fiiffid later era, a rdtasal go coiM aimys be 

recalled. 

Then came the May holidays, and the Office drew up a 
"plan of festive entertainmeni". The festivities at theT^c^aai 
Padtielt Qfl a rainy day, Peldng had not had any rain to ^eak 
of &if isomiithing like 1 8 tnonths, but by now the hardened soil 
had turned into a soggy mess, so that the dedicated students 
had to stage their performance — of which we had another 
generous round — right in the mud. 

On a fine simny day we were taken to the Great Wall and 

wall, winding quaintly ftfgftintains, did not look as if 

it had been made by ^utBIBi imd. The mountain tops stood 
out vividly ageonst the clear sjcy, while flie valley lay is a haze 

of sand-dust. 

The storage-lake, which Wfe iSrcled with much ceremony, 
jiad dried Hp, This had been a people's construction project, 
witti tens of thousands working on it, with Mao Tse-tung 
himself turning a symbolic spade, but that had not helped: the 
water had run out, and a small buzzing motor was now 
pumping the ooze over the majestically towering dam, a 
monument of wasted effort. The Vietnamese and I strolled 
along the dam, and I made our Chinese escorts nervous 
by asking what had happened to the water. They were parti- 
cularly disturbed when I remarked that although the 
builders" enthusiasjTi had been great, there had apparently been 
a lack of specialist knowledge to make the correct calcula- 
tions. 

After the Shisanling sKirage-lake we ' went on to see a 
mapiiEcent raonimient of the past, the subterranean palatial 
tomb of a Ming emperor, recently excavated and now open to 
the public. Tlie guides started dieir story by apologising for all 
the luxury being put on display; it was meant, they said, to 
help foster a feeling of "cia^ hatred". But curiosity was the 
only f^^b^ I p^Hi^Ily noticed. 

On the way back, the Vietnamese began to sing. They 
^«ed wilii the songs they had learnt at feeir lessons of 
C&in!M^-$ot^ ^om ivfao, Ae "Feddfiaang East", about uniiy 
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and the heroes of war. Suddenly the boy Wfao led tiie siting 
turned to me. and shouted; 

"And now we shall sing something for you!" 

They struck up a Soviet song about Moscow, which was 
followed by "Katyusha", and thSian-oftheni joined infer the 
"Suburban ^^qqw Nights", another S_oyijgt favourite. After 
that, their' fe^t itian sang the song of me dc^onauts and 
"Life, I Love You". They ended with '"My VmU MJ Native 
Land", rendering the first stanza m Russian. 

Our Chinese escorts were utterly confused. They fid^ted 
and exchai^ed looks and whispers, but ftnally spemed to have 
neflo Jftterfera: They sat wiSi a iiikl^ siif, implying 
diat ft was unpleasant and painful for them to hear songs of 
that Idnd, and indicating that il was tactless to sing these in 
their presence. Still, when the Vietnamese started singing in 
Russian, the young Chinese teacher who sat next to me said in 
Russian in a confidential whisper 

"I understand diis, too. I used tp le^ Russian." 

This made me start:, up to then we had talked only in 
Chinese. 1 glanced at him and saw that he was excited. 
Although he did not say anything else, 1 was glad to know that 
deep down inside him lie had re^^iiitsd 3 Mend, 

As the bus speeded along, the singing gradually died away, 
f&r everyone was very tired. Moving imperceptibly, the Oii- 
nese had gradually closed in on me, separating me from the 
Vietnamese, but 1 was too tired to react. As 1 dozed, 1 watched 
the teachers and the Office people trying to amuse themselves. 

Ma suggested having a meeting for fup. The question that 
^t up for dfjb^ w^ettffir it tsfas the mss, or 
w^raefl who had to play ttie more important part in life. 

I do not rememlffirwhat it was tiiat the first speaker said in 
defence of die men, but when another came out for the supe- 
riority of the women, everyone perked up. This is how his 
argument ran: 

"The girls are belter, quidcer and more solid than the boys 
at mastering. Chairman Mao's writings. Tliey should have 
priority." 

"Yes, indeed! That's very true!" everyone agreed. 

Ma was also of that opinion and said with an easy smile: 

"It is because the girls are quicker to adjust their thpU^tS to 
the correct line. They are not scatter-brained, btiC:pa<^;S^^iE^ 
ahead, without deviating from their path." 

A Chinese with a podc-marked face sitting next to me 
agreed wife iiiia: 
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"That's true, the boys often wander about instead pf 
following the straialit patii, tiiey iiave fewer settled ideas."' 

In early May htih. tlie Chinese stiU risked joking about 
Cliairman Mao's ■'tliought". 

Two of items on the "holiday ei«)wtaum^tplM[" sug^ted 
by fliE Office promised to be ifftfer*jSthig^om*^ flttieridian(SS at 
afioirfe suii;i.-iJ In' sludi.-nis of tlie same couree as mine, and the 
Oflier, thf May fireworks display. I was particularly keen to go 
to the soiree, because even if I had no chance of talking to tiiC 
stBdents, I wanted to see them maKng merry. 

But cafiSc^ i*s ovta a^ttifion baptise of m 

attempt at a political (©sanation in the foreigners' shop. 
After attending a special briefing on the affair, my futao Ma 
was so worried Chat he even requested additional proteclion for 
me. 1 was given a body-guard, Deputy-Chief of the Office 
Wang, who was ffle tallest and strongest of all the OEBce 
employees (he was no relation of Wang's, the modest equip- 
ment officer's — the name is a common one in China). The 
whole foreign colony in Peking was very much disturbed over 
the incident. I first heard of it from a young GDR diplomat 
ilSlo Ba^l st^dd in Moscow and had now come to Peking for 
a r^ffisher course in Chinese. He also spoke perfect Russitin. 
He told me that the attempt had been ismt against Lusjra 
Makwa, the pregnant wife of a GDR embassy official. 

Here is how it happened. In the foreigners" shop, where 
Chinese are not usually allowed, a Chuiese stranger suddenly 
came up Ip the fair-haired woman from behind and struck out 
at her wi^ & <^JOpper, aiming his blow at the nape of the neck. 
But the woman seemed to have sensed the danger: as he strui^ 
out, she turned round and this saved her life. Tlie knifis slashed 
her lace lo llie bone. As she collapsed, tlie man started to kick 
her. Luckily, he did not manage to get at her belly. All this 
white, the salesmen and shop assistants looked on placidly at 
fliis scene, none of them so much as lifting a finger to help. 

The man who rushed to help her was a member of a Mali 
Government delegation and not some "hero of the Mao Tse- 
tung epoch", tirelessly fostered in a spirit of Mao's precepts, 
"to fear no difficuhies. to fear no deaih". The Malian was 
unarmed, but he took the blows upon himself and saved the 
woman fhMn ©ettaiii death. He was wounded. As he fell under 
the blows, the attacker calmly walked out of the shop. Nor did 
anyone try to stop him outside, md he was detained only 
mtieh later. 
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The PRC's Supreme Court sentenced the villain to death by 
filing squad. He was said to be a class enemy, but much in his 
attack remained obscure. How, for instance, had a counter- 
revolutionary entered the guarded shop, and why was it that 
no one had asked him what he wanted? There was apparently 
good iMSon a j«ar later tiie fauE^^Wflpin^ accused the 
Supiftine Cotnt ^ 'Hteasen'*. 

When Ma and I got to talking about the case, it turned out 
that even he had been told only about the wounding of the 
Malian, but nothing about the pregnant woman. 

"This is the first time a foreign friend has been attacked in 
Fekmg fan<x Liberation," Ma tOMoffi, "It is our fault, for we 
had forgotten that such a thing w9$.ii^jbte. Tbat^^ why there 
was such general confusion. But w^' Shall ]S^fti tKfe'Tesson well, 
and we shall not allow anything of the sort to happen again." 

Here Ma reeled off a lecture on the sharpening of the class 
struggle under socialism. When he was through, 1 said: 

"That's not the point. I think that the attempt in tlie shop 
was due to yournstS^'^t propaganda." 

At first Ma was taken aback, but then set out to convinee me 
that there was no nationalism of any kind in the PRC. 

I insisted that there was, and we wrangled till we were dead- 
beat, but argument for Ma was a point of duty, and he was not 
ailoWAl 6} let me h&ve ibe last Wdid. 

So, the Office dtedded that it was best for me to stay away 
from the student .soiree, but allowed me to attend the fire- 
works. I went along with Wang, the Deputy-Chief himself, 
because 1 had been invited to watch the fireworks from tfie 
maiifi iti the .(^.tn^ .square of Tien An J^n, whereas Ma wa& 
atton'tted "only into me square itseff. we went by special 
bus — small, battered and rattling along, but there was plenty 
of room, for there were only eight of us: apart from Wang and 
myself, there was only one Vietnamese, who represented the 
100 odd Vietnamese students, and five teachers and officials. 

The drive was a long one, because the bus ttad to make its 
way through a maze of by-streets, in detour of the central 
streets, where the popular festivities were taking place. We 
smoked and chatted gaily, and the teachers were most 
amiable. Everyone was in high spirits. At the entrance to the 
stands we were separated: foreigners and Chinese were 
assigned to different stands, and Wang was the onljf one Wiio 
was allowed to come with me. 

We were wiy eaily and natorally got to tolkbg. Wang felt 
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himself to be the host, the receiving party, and so, in accoi^ 
dance with traditional Chinese courtesy, engaged me in (Son- 
vcrsation. 

We started out with poiitics, notably Vicmam. Wang 
politely insisted that a world war was the only way to slop the 
ai^^es^pn, so that th^ere was no need, to supply Vietnam Wfth 
military ^rdwarfei stR^ Msfeaace Ixiig •^uiro^iKfiiy'*, bat fite 

0ag to dp was to aggravate the Berlin or some otiiK' ques- 
tion — no matter which — -and to start a world war. 

"Imperialism fears a world war. Its threats are those of a 
paper tiger; the sooner a world revolutionary war breaks out, 
the sooner will imperialism be destroyed!" 

"Do ,TOu tbink Qiiiia would tste part in a wat of ti»t 
kinrfT^TisTced: 

"China will do its best," he replied in a vague sort of way. 

"China could have done a great deal for a victory over 
imperialism," tol^G^ted. "BvtttdEjesn'twantto, tuid has done 
notim^" 

"^'li siiotiW be the first to start flie war. Only llien shall we 

believe you." 

He changed the subject and began praising the latest film, 
The Stibieiraiii'cii! War. As I havd said, the film was meant to 
condition the public for a new and "gay" war against the 
"paper tigers'^; a war which had to be faced withotil iattd 
liien the "paper tigws" would bum up in its flames. 

"So you. liked the film. Did you yourself take part in the 
I asked Wang {in China people arc not usually asked 
whether they had "been at the front", for the guerilla war first 
against the Japanese and then ie^th^ Kuonnn^g 
iought all over the country). 

Wang willingly told me that as a very young man lie fiad 
been a guerilla fighter in Southern Hopei: he had not had a 
chance to fight underground but had carried away a vivid 
memory of the war. He had quickly worked his way up to 
become a Party functionary. After Liberation, he had gone 
through Peking University, where he then stayed on as an 
Office employee. But he still had his militOTy bearing and the 
common sense of a military man. 

"True, the war was not exacdy like the one in the film," he 
remarked caufiously, "but we must teach the young generation 
to face up to the ordeal, instead Of intimidating djfcm. Only in 
battle does one find ptit what"waf |Kat^y is." 

Wang also ^eacl me afejjijt m VSS|*!-4ie ham 
nothing about it 
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Our talk was interrupted by the fireworks, a magnificent and 
fabulous pageant. Each new blaze of rockets erupted in a differ- 
ent and fantastic pattern, blending into an amazing symphony 
of hght, colour and fiery shape. A Chinese fireworks display 
cannot be described, it simply has to be seen, and the hundreds 
of thousands of Chinese in the square drank in the luxunaht 
beai% Of 

Our final Mgy p^ing vas to the planetarium. As a child, I 
used to be ke^ iSa Effittonoip^ and had often gone to the 
li^Mia* platfefeiilfij late* r Had goiie there agafti and again 

to hear lectures on galaxies and the latest astronomical discov- 
eries, so that now I was glad to have a look at the Peking 
planetarium. 

In equipment the planetarium was far from perfect, but the 
an^ence v/as a gratefia ii^"it eonsiated aflE^^^arVieteaift- 
ese students, who had appflifntly never seen anything lite it. 
Hrst we were taken through the halls with mock-ups and 
diagrams on Plato, Copernicus and Newton, and orbiting 
sputniks and spaceships. Although there was no mention 
anywhere of the USSRj Chinese astronomers and devices 
were ^ven ample space. I could not help asking the guide 
whether Ac spaceship on a drawing was Soviet Or American. 

"We explain only the prindple of ttie tiiir^ wtdioat 
touching on politics." 

"Your drawing doesn't look like a So^^ s^QSCraft, SO it 
must be American," I taunted Wm. 

'■^^ did not intend any stiefi llkeffiesSj ;«« fias« ©nly 6*ed t^ 
explain the principles of the craft's movem^t;" 

"And who is this particular cosmonaut?" 

"It's no one in particular, it's a scheme." 

"Don't you mention Gagarin anywhere?" 

"No. We only explain matters of princ^le." 

My ever-present Ma put in a word; 

"The comrades here are quite right. They explain scientific 
and atheistic questions of principle, instead of adding grist to 
the mill of US imperialism and modern revisionism." 

The response of the Vietnamese was quite diflorcnt. They 
were really curioiis.and eager to see and h^ar. i was delighted 
at their thiret S&r fcnowle^ and their ^t&^^ to Imir and 
learn. They had a word of sympathy for me. 

"Gagarin's feat was a great one," said Nguyen Thi-Cahn, 
witti n^om I eventually struck up a ti&set acqtudn^nce. ."We 
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quite underst^d you. It's a pl^ nothing Has been said i^mt 
him here." ■ 

On&eway back I remarked to Ma Jhat 1 could not see v4y 
so lltf e ^:^said about space ^loration. 

ffie "C^nesc people feterested in space explora- 
tion?" 

"Why, of course they arc," he replied with obvious reluc- 
tance. 

"Why is ii then that space launchings arc never reported?" 

"Wc do not wiint to stoke iSp ^ fifbettt IhS 'ufi- 

^riaUsts' military might." 

'"But if so, why do you suppress 'flie Soviet space achieve- 
ments?" 

He did not reply. 

-g^cbSjK you think fe.efe's BO point in vrasting taooey on 
^>ace ressaKcti?" 

"No, it's net that," Ma was clearly trying to make up his 
mind. "Space exploration is necessary. Once China builds up 
its science and technology, it will also start to explore outer 
space and this, 1 think, is not a long way off. The Soviet 
cosmonauts are representatives of the people, they are brave 
and courageous. But the modem teraionisls have been v^s^ 
their achiL'vcments as bargaining counters in securing an igno- 
minious peace, and to humiliate China." 

"What nonsense!"' I could not help saying. 

Need I say that such exchanges put me in a bad mood, and 
atnigJltTdidnotsIeqaw^ fit Si. 

After the holiday progranRne, I went on a one-day trip to 
Tientsin organised by the So'iiet Embassy. We had a bus witii 
a Chinese driver. At the city limits our passports were given 
two thorough checks at special stone blockhouses, set up as 
checkpoints especially tor foreigners. We had also been 
given fecial certificates, soraetfcum in tbe natups of warrants, 
which kepttiie numerous staff at me blocldbouses'busy cross- 
checking and verifying. 

As ill luck would have it, Tientsin's famous bookshops had 
their day off. The lake-side park also turned out to be unat- 
tractive, for the water had drained, leaving behind it dirty 
puddles and pools in place of the lakes and ponds. 

All day long we roamed the city streeK, using maps to get 
our bearings. It was fairly obvious that even in that big city fee 
pec^le were not »sed to sedng foresguets, and feeis wwe 
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many curious eyes staring at us. Whole crowdi followed tB 
into shops and gathered round as soon as we Stopped. 

A foreigner in Tientsin was now indeed a rare bird, and the 
people were curious to note everything about him — his face, 
his clothes and his manners. They trailed Leisurely after us, as 
if ihei^ had no o&er* more inqiortant l»isiness to do. We felt" 
no selfiSe Sf fitfe'Saty. 

The interest we were causing gave rise to a mixed feeling, 
and our isolation seemed to be some sort of artificial quaran- 
tine imposed on flie ciirious people of Ms colourfiil and 
cordial ci^. 

We returned «i Pfcfcifig in ffie siaali teatf Ihe njgbt to find 

the streets brightly lit up, with groups of young peopUand iran- 
forced police squads pasted at the crossroads; it had been 
announced that China "had carried out anotiier one "6f its 
atomic bomb tests. 

Until 2.00 a.m. our University was ablaze wWl ligfct, aid 
the gates draped in red stood open. There were heaps of 
crumpled paper flowers and scraps of slogan streamers in the 
ditches, gay music over the loudspeakers, and discordant pa- 
triotic singing coming From the lanes of the park, the rose- 
§8a^en, and the open windows pf fee ■a*;ditorfe. Trtie Chinee 
TOiffi (»lsbrating th^ triiw^h. 

in idle morning, Ma btoo^t in' a 'tpeitSil editiiMt :df^ Bie 
papers announcing in red characters that the thermonuclear 
materials used in the blast had justified their purpose. The 
tone of the announcement was extremely boasllul. 

The holiday merry-go-round, which had upset my daily 
l^eiifinei had now come to an end. When I got back t& tt^ 
studies, I looked through the holiday papers I had not yet 
read, and came across Chou En-Iai's May Day speech before 
thousands of young people. 

My futao had drawn a heavy red hne around the paragraph 
which said that "a great pfiSletarian coltoral levblution" was 
the^ main task in China. 

"fSismier Chou's words are very importentt!" Ma esclaimad. 
"Very important, indeed! It is now the niostimp^rKuit thing in 
China's political life." 

'Tn the USSR the cultural revolution took place very long 
ago," I remarked^ "Lenin and ft© Whole Party worked for 
tmi^!£sai ^etaey and lor living ^e woM&$^^l6i &&^ to 
mankind's cultural values." 

"No, that's not so. It is something you have never had and 
cannot possibly baye." Ma attogmly replied. 
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TENG TO'S -BLACK BOOKS". THE FIRST TATZUPAO. ANARCXtV. 
HSTTANC CAFE. "OUAl, RULE". THE JUNE 3 ASSAULT 

Although the Office had iK)£fidten out any subscripaons for 
the Chinese papers for me, Ma himself had a regular monthly 
subscription and let me read his papers. He regarded 
newspaper reading a most imporiant business, but could not 
take out a longer subscription because he was short of money. 
When he got his pay, he usually redeemed his bread vouchers 
for several packets of biscuits, bought himself some sweets and 
signed up for the paper. He told me in an apologetic tone that 
he had a sweet tooth: in his native Chckiang, a southern sugar- 
carae jwov^nce, sweet things were part of the everyday diet, 
whereas wp here in the north, he found the general diet. lacking 
in sweets. That is why he bought biscuits in additioii tO; Kis 
guaranteed three meals a day. 

The paper was delivered at lunch time, and Ma liked to read 
it just before his afternoon nap. As the paper rustled to the 
floor, I knew that he was asleep and I could take over. Trying 
not d^rtb Mni, I glanced through the paper, but there were 
few interesting iffiiBffi and virtually no information about events 
in the world. The ieenmraniqu6s issued by the VietnamKe 
Headquarters were the only re^tilar colunin tot was- always 
worth reading. 

Whole pages were devoted to censure campaigns. Attacks in 
the press were a long-standing practice, but in \9(i6 they 
became partienlarfy viShfanent. Campaigns of this kind had 
usually been well thought out and gradual, betraying thorough 
backroom organisation. Six monttis at a stretch, for instance, 
would be devo^ to denoond^g stMttTOne's ardd^ another six 
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months — ^some play dr filioi, and j«t aootfiei?-^£ane literary 
critic, and so on. 

In the autumn of iy65, however, there was a qualitative 
diange in the censure campai^: these became multi- 
proQ;g6d, being at 6ie same dme iii^icted agaitM tte Msecdan 

and playwright Wu Han, the films Early One Spring, in Feb- 
ruary and Suige Sisceis. and the playwrights Yang Han-sheng, 
Hsia-Ycn and Tien Han for their attempts to revive the tradi- 
tions of the progressive literature and theatre of the 1 930s. All 
these campaigns, particularly the one against Wu Han, rose to 
a hysterical pitch, with the press issuing threats, abuse, and 
accusations against the victims, but with no apparent punitive 
measures being applied against them. True, for a long time 
most people did not know what was actually happening. 

From tlie beginning of May, the Peking papers launched a 
vicious day-tp-day censure campaign against Teng To, vilify- 
hig YiiM m &tety pti^iMe wtrf. Hi v/ds said to be I2ie '^ring- 
leader of the black band". 

"Who is this Teng To/" I asked Ma. 

■"A Party functionary. Up to 1957 he was chief editor of 
Jeiimiii jilipao. and is now t-he secretary of the Peking Party 
Committee," Ma reluctantly replied. 

"How has it happened tiiat a Party functiooary has. turned 
out to be the 'ring-leader of a black band*?** 

"That happens," he avoided a straightforward answer. 
"Teng To's exposure is another great victory for Mao Tse-tung 
thought!" 

Every event in the PRC turns out to be this kmd of victory, 
w*ich leaves nodiing else to ^ sa^. Still, the seoetary of the 

capital's Party Committee is a person of high standing in the 
Party, and Ma, as a member of the Peking Party organisation, 
should have regarded him as a high-ranking leader. 

The numerous articles against Teng To showed that the 
charges against hitn were that in 1 960-62 he had published 
Some dssays under an assumed name, casting doubt on some 
of Mao's "thoughts". Indeed, as I read the "quotations" cited 
in the censure article, I could not help marvelling at the man's 
courage in saying things that were most amazing in Chinese 
conditions. Thus, he had a lampoon which made stinging ridi- 
cule of thg vi'ord "great" and the "great" habit of inserting.it as 
an mcan^^ tite oddest plae»^ no y^ai^t^ %^^e4, 
or not. 

As a matter of feet, China's anthem zxtA evefy MOg and 
radio broadcast at &e ^am bt^an ami ent^ s^ih that VH)rd. 
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At first I found it strange to hear clay in day out over the 
University radio the never-ending ceremonious^ refrain: ■'The 
Great Leader Maa Tse-tung", and "The Great Helmsman", 
■feut soon the word was somehow effaced ,tiu;0U|^ frequent 
repetition and its proper meaning no longer d^iilc'3l3^^i 

Teng To had brought together most of liis essays and sati- 
rical sketches in two books: Notes fioin ihc Viikige of the 
Three and Evening Couversaiions at Yenslum. The books were 
npw bsQiUsd) and anyone found in possession of rtiem was 
dt^ofK^ and harass^. 

Tiing To took a sharply anti-Mag -ideological stand. He 
wrote that one should "learn" from flie ''stronger state", 
"unite" with it, and '"be happy to have a friend who is stronger 
than oneself" ("The Laws of Friendship and Hospitality"). He 
made transparent hints, saying that "one who thinks too high 
of himself and pushes his leat^iei -.a^de lifter the fi^t few 
successes will never be able to iMm". Hfs sSstt»iaite «^ 
taken to mean condemnation of the break with tfte '^H^ 
Union, and caused extreme anger among Mao's supporters. 

Teng To had a wonderful sketch, "Great Twaddle", satirising 
not just bluster in general, but Mao's well-known thesis about 
"the windfrom the East prevailing over the wind from the West". 
At liie end of his scatiiing analysis, Teng To publicly advised 
Mao to retire. He wrote: "One cannot help matters even by 
using the greatest words and phrases; on the contrar>', wider 
use of them will make things worse. Hence my advice to those 
»*D like great idle talk: you would do well, ray friends, to do 
more reading and think more, but talk less, and whenever the. 
urge to talk comes upon you, retire at once, without wastmg 
Miy of your own or other people's time and energy." 

Teng To was very well versed in ancient culture. He had 
even taken part in compiling The New 300 Selected '! mii; 
Poe/ns. The golden age of ancient Chinese poetry had left a 
'rast- legacy, and over the ages experts had put out small 
volumes of the Selected 300. Upon Liberation, it was decided 
to scrap the old collection and put out a fresh one: the tradi- 
tional 300 in number but more in the modem spirit. 

The new 300 were poems of social criticism and civic spirit, 
courageous and accusiitory. Indeed, this kind of tradition has 
alwmrs run through Chinese littMlure, §nd there would seem 
to tie tiofliing strange or ctfinhral in ^^i^ and publishmg 
accusatory poems more than a thousand years old. But in criti- 
cising Teng To, the papers insisted that he had done so with 
aie wtpms ptiipMe of di^redittag tiie fairacmbart teadeish^. 
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The Tang poetS had criticised emperors and mandarins, but 
the present-day Peking leaders took it a^ a slur on themselves. 

This primitive one-track approach had, of course, been 
adapted on the initiative of a toadying critic whose sole aim 
was to say that Teng To was guilty. What of— did not matter. 
Tlw thing was to destroy him, and destroyed he was. 

Although I lived in China, among the Chinese, I did not 
realise the full intensity of the internal political struggle, the 
bitter rivato between tfie vf03C>uS ^i^psi within the central 
liaiiferSfifp; w^R die liSrid^^'hirtcSt^t; rat now ^y a fe* 
short words for a better understanding of the events of that 
period. In September and October 1965, Mao ordered that 
criticib,ni should be levelled against the playwright Wu Han. The 
Shanghai critic, Yao Wen Yuan, Mao's loyal minion, promptly 
came up witli a censure article, but it met VilUtt'^me resistance 
within the CPC Central Committee and was not carried by the 
central press. The article first appeared in Shanghai, and only 
twenty days later, in the central press. A "Group for the 
Affairs of the Cultural Revolution" was set up under the 
Central Committee, with Peng Chen, Politburo member and 
First Secretary of the Pekmg Party Committee, playing the 
most active role, Tn February, Peng managed to circulate a 
CC letter, which he himself had drafted and. ^'gned, aiming in 
effect to wind up the campaign. 

To counter Peng and his supporters on the CC, Mao's wife^ 
Chiang Ching, who at the time did not hold any official post 
fiitfter in the Party or in the goTCrrmwnl, at flie request of 
Marshal Lin Piao, Politburo membCT and Minister of Defence, 
organised a meeting of army political workers in Shanghai. It 
lasted 20 days and adopted a Protocol which became a plat- 
form for the "great proletarian cultural revolution". The 
ftiatocol meant a revision of the CPC Central Committee's 
decisions and a disavowal of the whole eultuial policy over the 
17 years of the people's power. 

The Protocol said; "Upon the founding of the state, a black, 
anti-socialist, anti-Party line, antagonistic to Mao Tse-tung 
thought, usurped our policy in literary and artistic circles. This 
blacli line is a blend of bourgeois aesthetic ideas with the 
ideas of modem revisionism and the sa-c^4ied aA'and 
tlue of the 1930$.... We are resol^^d te fsvii s 

These stentorian charges against an allegedly bourgeois, 
anti-Party and anti-socialist "black line" were no more than 
and d^isgo^ aimed «> dt^ ttie C3iiiiese people and wa« 
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disproved by the whole course of the PRC's advance along the 
socialist road in the early yeara,pf t(isi?es*Ele's,^piution. It is a 
fact, liowevcr, that China's cultiiral d6vrfofHn*fli waS 
of line with Mao Tse-tung "thought" and directives, ft*r IjiS 
designs were often thwarted by healthy Party forces, who 
relied on the past experience of revolutionary struggle and, 
notably, the experience of the progressive art and literature of 
the 1930s, which had developed independently of Maoism, 
under the influence of tiie intemationalist-minded Cgmfnynigts 
in the CPC. Action of that kind indeed ran counter Mao 
Tse-tung "thought", and so had to be stamped out by means 
of a coup that was demagogically termed "socialist". Mao 
Tse-tung himsdf went oVK ttfee SBan^ ProKKOl twice to 
revise its content. 

In April, the Mao group stepped up its prmure. Tbs papets ' 
^ carried another aiticle liy Yao Wen Yuan, which this time 
spearheaded directly against Teng To. A mass "popular" 
movement was the only thing that was lacking. The movement 
had been mentioned in the February Protocol, but at the time 
^ te^fetfd^^^ WmfidepubHc. 

Returning from the dneom m my hostel on tfce ev^^ crf^ 
May 25, 1 noticed an unusual stin theiadio in Ihecoiliclorw^ 

going on in a solemn strain. 

I do not know whether it was a central-radio or a university 
broadcast- The announcer carried on in a measured, cere- 
lamiiOtS "^c^ B^i^^b^g Uie same text on the hour, with 
majestic fflttsiein b&tvraen. 1 had heard such broadcasts before. 
Thus, whai ftiS CPC Central Committee had been invited to 
send over a delegation to the CPSU's 23rd Congress and had 
replied with a long and rude statement, the imiversity had 
echoed with venomous words all day long. At the start of that 
broadcast, J had been watGlling.a fiUn in the TV room. The TV 
programme had «ot teen intemipted and the CO s^enMaM 
had been put on the air in the usual news bulletin, half an hour 
after it had gone out over the radio. So, when the Chinese 
watching the film suddenly heard the announcer's solemn 
voice in the corridor, £hey had risen as a man and rnoved 
to, -gte loudspeakers. I had finished watching the film all 
rione, and had tkm gone to my room to find Ma by the 
radio, going &ll bMSf, iitd ifending the air with lesoltite into- 
nations. 

The reading of the statement over, Ma had switched off the 
set md risen. I had felt that I had had to say something and so 
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had repeated from memory several s^i^ces- that | Iiad .foimd 
obscure. Ma had willingly espiained. 

"I ffifeS ffi^ n jmtmt%¥ade-aM taxless -mffiaot good 
cause," I had said. 

"In political struggle, there is no need to stand upon 
ceremony," he had declared. 

"But this is a matter of unity for the sake of the revolution!" 

"The revolutipn has only one language — our language!" 

"This means making every other word a 'great' or a 'revolu- 
tionary'," 1 had mocked, recalling Teng To's satirical ske^, 

"We denounce those who talk like ynu." 

That night Ma had been unusually pompous. 

Now, on May 2.'i, the radio was again going on in grand 
style, and the more I listened, the more 1 was surprised at, what 
was being said. 

"Students and teachers at Peking University have today put 
up a tatzupao' accusing the Peking University's rector and 
Party Committee of degeneration and deviations from Chair- 
man Mao's ideas, and of following a black, counter-revolu- 
tionaiy and boui^^eois line instead of Chairman Mto's t^oltt- 
tionaiy line. The tatzupao has seven signatures " 

As fer as I could gather, the armoimcer then v/sat on to list 
&e names of ftose had sijped. 

I recalled that back in 1957, during the fight against the 
Ri^I-wing elerpents, ail "pure" ceyolutionari,?s had made a 
pontt of Tcmchb^ feT mmt i^iig^p^ <^^iii^ in amamm^ 
tatzupaos, posting these across waCt^^'^^^al stands, and wholie 
buildings, or hanging them out Oii eibOies fines like washing. 
But I had never yet heard of a common tatzupao being braad- 
cast over the radio as a matter of state importance. 

I felt a sense of curiosity and unease at the bustle in the 
corridors, andw^t to &e window. The campus was.^Iaze 
Witii Hghe Sits Hie StBdetfts <[*«ife Stai awake, altfiougft ft Was 
nine o'clock — a late hour, for the Chinese go to bed early. 
That was the first time that Ma stayed out ai night and t slept 
alone. 

The next morning, on May 26, the skies were grey and over- 

md, afler the^ i^iebMy :dt^ vMim, i^t wind was 



>iii«Mpao^itoraIIy "big-character paper"; actua^ a wall poster, 
SDmetlmes the size of a blanket, a paichwork afiair, e^qmEttitig the views, 
tunicas end proposals not of the governneni but of s^me iiidlviduai or 
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refreshingly damp. I usually went to have my breakfas! alter 
the Oiinese students had already gone, so that when I crossed 
flffi'path to the aii4iif;^*al! *e lanes were quite ai^^, K^^E 
Sat some returning Vietnamese. That day there were mmy 
people about, with groups of lively students scurrying all 
the place. Thu walls of the dining-room, the post office and the 
dnema hali were posted over with fresh tatzupaos, and more 
were being put up. There were already three rows of these, and 
the authois of the new ones had to stand on each other's shoul- 
ders to reach the empty space up the wafl. I stopped in Btant of 
the Chinese students" dining-room. Over the entrance there 
was a long row of tatzupaos, and above all these a large 
inscription said: "Our Party Committee and Admini!,tration 
ate black from head to foot." Then came the rationale. 1 read 
the first paragraph, which accused the Party Committee of 
betraying tlie CPC General Line and following a bpmgKei^ 
counter-revolutionary line of its own, together with ^ jSi* 
minals from Peita", the shorthand for Peking University. Stu- 
dents stood about reading these posters in silence. 

A young man of about 20, in incredibly patched up ajid 
washed out clothes, was running back and forth along the side 
of the building, gesticulating and shouting tfiat the "trajtors" 
had been humiliating and harassing "the working masses", 
and that he was being expelled for poor progress "in defiance 
of the class principle and the CPC General Liiie", His drawn 
fcce betrayed lack of slee^ md was-quite motionless, except 
far his lips, whitJh m& a tonvul!^^ twitch when he ex- 
daimed: 

"Isn't this a bourgeois, counter-revolutionary policy? Let 
them answer before the masses!" 

"It's revisionism," said a youth by the wall. 

'T&at*SVi*atI say!" 4e speaker joyously ran up to him. 

TlieieSE were silent, and thei^ffit resolute youth Kked the 
^e^r whether he had signed flifl tatitffjao al'iSiie. ^ 

"Yes, 1 have, but there are many of us and our nure^b^wl 
grow," he replied and ran off to another inquiruig grotlp. 

That day all the students sdll had thdr baig^wifll theifi, for 
they had intended to attend classes. 

When T wis^f^tai1iitt|1it)m t*5akfast, 1 was surprised to find 
the lanra swarming with students. Crowds gathered arouiid 
arm-waving speakers, ringing ihem in to hear any dispute fllEff 
Bared up. The Vietnamese were also reading the tatzupaos. 

I^guyen Thi-Canh, a peasant boy from Vietnam, whom I 
said: ""The Ghioese sftidMits have dfsdded not 
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to attend any t^sses b>day, liiey my th^ iiara a cultiual 

revolution." 

"Are you having any classes?" 

■'Yes, for the time being," he rephed. "What about you?" 

I said I did not know, and then %• ^"^^ -fime the sad 
thought orcK^ my wind that I, to% would, peih^s, be 
affi2£ited by fts "iaffliB^ revolu(i&Ti*'. 

Ma was back in ^ii.^m, looking tired but excited. 

"Can you tell me what's going on?" I asked. '"On my way to 
the dining-hall I saw a glaring inscription in very big charac- 
ters: 'Down mtk &e bl&ck Party Committee!' What's the 
meafiinf ofltS^'" 

"China is a socialist and revolutionary counti^^*' jw 
answered, his eyes sparkling. "Over here, anyone may 
what he thinks, for China is the most democratic state in file 
world. Some of our students believe that the Party Committee 
atld the University Administrators have committed-^Bte 
ical mistateK. That is why they have been, y^riting tattupaos to 
remove &om office those who are responsible. This kind of 
thing is only possible in China!" 

"But you don't need a revolution to dismiss a bad university 
head." 

"That's something quite different," Ma ohigQi^. "It's npt 
just a matter of mistakes and shortcomings iii tfeear wfl^, ttm 

of discontent among the masses. This is political, class 
struggle, and proof that in socialist society the class struggle 
becomes more intense." 

"So it's the masses who have been writing the tatzupaos?" 
■ "No, you can't say that as yet lt*s: sJifl Sfe sfedeiffiSi 
non-Party and non-Komsomol young pecqJlc, Who write therfi, 
whereas Party members are virtually not involved at all. We 
have been reading their tatzupaos, but that does not mean they 
are right. It is discussion that brings out the truth of an idea 
and shows who is li^rt, for they also have a right to criticise." 

"The tatzupaos mention the Party organiser, Cheng Chhi- 
wu. What sort of a man is he? I haven't met him." 

"No, he hasn't had time lo sec you. Comrade Cheng is a 
very busy man and works a greai deal. If you had come in a 
group of foreign students, he would have perhaps met you. In 
3ie autumn he received die Vietnamese, but ihey ntunbered 
more fean a hundred. Sine© there were just the two of you, 
Lida and yourself, we decided to confine ourselves to a recep- 
tion at Comrade Liu's, who is Deputy Dean of the depart- 
meiit." 
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**Why, I have no complaints ^uthinL I merdy wanted to 
get some idea of the man." 

Ma willingly obliged: '^iarade C3ieng came to the Uni- 
versity in 1962. Before that lie had been a political worker in 
the People's Liberation Army. At 16, lie had gone to fight in 
the anti-Japanese war, and dien in the civil war. had been 
wounded three times, and had risen from a rank-and-file 
to a political worker. Comrade Cheng is an old revolu- 
tionary and ^rty member, having joined the Party qn the 
battlefield: he is a loyal fighter of Chairman Mao's and liai 
personally seen him at Yenan. Over here, at the University, he 
had an important Party assignment to root out any modem 
leviiiiamsm &aSi admiration of all things foreign. You know, of 
course, that we ones had your advisers over here. Weil, 
Comrade Cheng successfully carried out that hard and respon- 
sible political struggle. Those who had succumbed to the bad 
influences were sent down to the countryside to be re-educated 
through manual work and to live the life of the people. It's very 
good for tbeir thinking. Thanks to Comrade Cheng, we now 
Bave a beal^y revolutionary collective." 

"You did say that he is aloyal^tia.of C&aiOTiailjytaQ's?'' 
I asked with a hint of irony. 

"Yes. but even men of his stature may be criticised. China is 
a democratic country. It is up to a meeting to discuss and to 
decide who is right and who isn't." 

As he walked out of the room, he said: 

"By the way, today m'TS ftU ^^dteg the tatzupaos, and so 
tliwell be no claises, atsJ. Xmmm«: feeie's to be a discus- 
sion." 

The days were now full of tumult. Back m my own room 1 
could bear the hum of voices outside. The lanes were crowded 
With arguing students, and the walls were being papered over 
with fresh talzupao$. I fl.ow had to make niy way tg a .dining- 
hall through a thidfe atSwd of people, "wilfl im tesBess omcz o! 
voices in the air. 

Wang, the little equipment officer, carae up to me and asked ■ 
w*efeer I understood the tatzupaos^.! nodded md Wang went 
on wiflj his usual polite smile: 

'*rhe Party Comiritttee asked me to mform you that the 
tatzupaos are a method of the cultural revol^MtlOa and OlinH^S 
internal affair. We ask you not tb ]*aS iflBm. 

■T'll try not to," I said, "although that's not easy: your yard- 
high tatzupaos are all over the place. 1 find them staring at me 
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"Still, we ask you not to read them. They deal only with 
Intetnal matters and will not affect you in any way. If you read 
them, you could get a false and one-sided idea of our affairs, 
it's natural that you should be interested in the PRC's life and 
a movement as great as the cultural revolution. In a month or 
two, w&ahall oj^asiie. sp«nal lectures far foreign studen^ 
ir^^^fsi pismJ^ ^ ask questicfiw and r&eiwe.satsft^ 
You may even be admitted K> these lectures toget&et With the 
Vietnamese." 

I thanked him withotit much enthusiasm. 

One afternoon in late May, the strictly regimented silent 
htnir was IntcNcn^ted die bfeft-c^^e itfd®, =w*fitA started 

bfoadcasting a meeting of the Party Committee. Party organis- 
er Cheng was saying that the demagogues should be 
punished, and flatly rejected the charge that he was a "black", 
a member of some band, or an opponent of the General 
Line. 

"Qnly o^c$-seeke£8 and immature yotm^ters can claim 
Siafe"'iie sEfia, m6 Mi^^iai^ 'h a hysterical pitch. "What 
do they know of the cg«^>lsttft?! Here. look. I have proved my 
loyalty to Mao Tse-fung by shedding my blood! I will be true 
to our beloved leader to my last breath, all of us, the whole 
Party Committee is devoted to our Party! We fought for the 
Uberation, and it is we *fj& Kave ttS^f^iti-"tte MaSl^fimg 
epoch! It is we who have been building a new, strong and 
powerful Chinal We have never been afraid of death or 
hardship on the field of battlel Long live ChatrmaH M^i 
Glory! Glory! Glory!" 

Others spoke about the mistakes in their work, i^tit' liSw 
these had been redressed, about healthy and constructive ctSt- 
icism, and about the handful of demagogues and office-seek- 
ers who were speculating on the revolution. 

"The Party men should come out before the non-Party ma^ 
JHKi give ttuaa a rebuff" sonssoire wid to a boist of applaud; 

Students were streaming Edong Qie lanes, Imt instead of 

books and notebooks they were carrying chairs and stools: the 
university was holding an open Party meeting. It lasted all day, 
and the loudspeakers were again going full blast, so that you 
could not help hearing what was being said. Someone ■ 
proposed that Party members should form tliree-men groups 
to strip the walls of any "unfounded" tatzupaos. The motion 
was passed amidst much noise and shouting. One of the speak- 
ers even meiaioned me.. 
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-Comrades,"' he urgec], "tlicrc are many foreigners at our 
University. Some are friends from Indonesia and Vietnam, but 
tia^; also other farcigncrs. There is even one Soviet 
aS^tt— S jran from the country of modern revisionism. We 
s^H^jttla M Vi^Sit and should not put up our taizupaos in tfie 
open, where they can be read by Chinals j^ira^i^" 

His words were followed by another 'bfiffSt OFSilbatiftg. 

"Let him answer, k-t the comrade answer!" someone 
shouted in a high-pitched and grating voice. "Tell us what 
Chairman Mao has said aN«t ^ tatzupaos! Come on, 
answer this at oocel Do you or do you not know what 
Chairman Mao has said? The tatzupaos should tepitt ap^ 
over the place to enahk- rhe people to read them!" 

The gist of' the dispute was obvious: the Party Committee's 
spokesman wanted the tatzupaos aimed against the Committee 
to be taken off on the pretext of foreigners' being present at the 
University, whereas ej^im^S iS^EiiS^ ^iot to remain. 
Herce argument also raged on how long a tatzupao should 
remain on the wall, and who had the right to take off the old 
and put up new ones, for the University was running short of 
csmpty walls. Wherever you looked, you were sure to see 
aaoflwa w^fil papered over with posters. At seoeHiHIoor level, 
the characters were larger and at cye-lpvel tligy wwesniuute. It 
was physically impossible to read all &at. 

The din was becoming unbearable. As 1 still failed to attach 
much importance to what was going on and felt annoyed at 
being prevented from working, I finally went into the 

city, whore .life was ■stUJ ^ra^ee^i at. its usual. m.casured 
pace. 

1 went into a European-style caK on the Ikitang ana 
ordered a cup of coffee, which I had missed badly. True, the 
coffee was far from perfect, but 1 was thankful for small 
merpies. As 1 glanced about me, I suddenly noticed that a 
j^iaigvOlinese, wearing a pair of large spectacles, who sat at a 
comer table gave me a nod and invited me to come over. 1 was 
surprised, but crossed over to his table. Like all Chinese he was 
dressed in blue but instead of the usual military tunic he was 
wearing a sports coat and drain-pipe trousers in the European 
fashion. He also had rings on his fingers. 

"I believe we ha^ met at the dub, haven't we?" he said to 
BoglMi. 

"I'm afraid you're mistaken," I answered. 
"I'm sorry, it's my eyesight. Aren't you a Chilean? Where 
do you come from thmV 
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"From the Soviet Union." 

*'V(ni don't say! How do you happen to be in China? On 
your way somewhere via C^ina? Yqu £HB an enemy of the 
government, you know." 

He stressed the word "government", and kept GD Strraslng it 
throughout the whole of our talk. 

"I'm no enemy of CEtina,*' I SE^Wi& a wrysiaite.."lhsws 
studied Chinese culture all my life. But now tfaat you know 
who [ am, aren't you afraid to talk to me?" 

"No." he replied. "First, Fm a sick man and my eyesight is 
very poor — ^that's why I mistook you for someone else— -and 
second, I'm not local, 1 come from Hong Kong. My father has 
a big sbqp oyer there, and 1 don't care much aljout the local 
ttHM rifi dfe a VisitSf. If s a pity I can*r sfedy li6;ati» oif my 
health." 

He took out from his pockets several anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda pamphlets, published in Peking in English. China is 
chock-^ of anti^Soviet literature. These booklets, pa^^ihlet^ 
and mt^a:^^. lii ^^rm^, Ro^^^ Bt^lHiffi, Preiit^, J^^^^ 
and other Iffllgosges will be found wherever any foreigners 
congregate: at hotels, shops, railway stations, and check- 
points. They are sold to Chinese but a^ ust^y pressed upon 
foreigners free of charge. 

Ewa^ne in Chiim h in dtwy bound to make a stt^y '■Hit 
various anti-Soviet propaganda writings. The students use 
propaganda pamphlets to Study foreign languages. In spring, I 
often met them in the park learning their texts by rote in monot- 
onous voices. Thoughtless cramming in general is an essential 
part of Chinese student studies. 

"Here'? what I've been offered to read," my wm^&i^ 
'mtit &a. "I mustn't read too much, and I read better in 
English than in Chinese. 'Your country has done a great deal 
for China, and every Chinese knows [his not only down here, 
but also back at our place, in Hong Kong." 

I noticed that the customers at the cafe were paying some 
aCC^^E^tb ln^tglk and were even uneasy about it Hie tables 
arotmd us were gradually becoming empty, and the vraitr^ses 
were whispering to each other in alarm at the far end of the 
bar. 

"You're not in a hurry, are you?" the young man asked. "1 
should Uke to have a talk with you." 

tie begajQ telling me about his life in Hong Kong, 
cqn^l^nes ^ low enrolment quota for Chinese at Hong 
Korig 0niveraitsr, where admisMcgi was free for Whites only, 
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While being restricted for Chines^ and OTplafeed about 
bo idom & Peking. He dearly felt ^^^^^ »^«7g;f^^^5 
people around because of some vague feat. On thC v^fe, h& 
life here was cheerteK and CpDOplicated. ViimWr 
"Over here vou are. US &(Sm fiistt^*^ Enemy Number 
One he " can't imagine how the Mltti^h^ " 
VOU in Tr^e at hear, the ChUiese themseiv^ MVe a^g^^ 
S&p and gratitude for the Soviet UmoaSfld yourpeoptei 

%f.S£^^W people were not to be Judged 
fey a handful of inlriguioglKaiticians who were chnging to their 

^i^'foTat what they-ve done Cl^" ^ ^ 
exmmtd, '-Life here has become mucli worse than m Hong 
S^No one daiss to speak his mind, and everyone spies on 
Sib o^°r. A most dis^essing. I would say, tragic s ate of 
af?a,rs. My father told me that it WES ^« Soviet Peopie^^^ 
Ld been helping China to develop rapidly, wifl^.l^e mthe 
^un^y becomini better and better. But now th.8 a d«c^ 
Sis my fifth year in China, but no one wants to make 
£ds S me, Id my only friend has been sent down to th 
Stmtryside. That's loneliness, bal^iefiehness jn Chma is qm e 
SEainst the ruli:s and the whole tenor of our I'^C- The Chinese 
K always had strong tics of kinship and M^Sfep b«-. 
ween people of the same ag.. Bui here I am all alone, w-th 
Leieners for ray only acquaintances. What's more it s getting 
you Low hundreds of thousands o school leavers 
Tn Sking are loitering ^ut for want '^^ -'^f JJe g^ern^ 
mem has decided that upon teavmg «f °0>JJ=y '"^^f 
to work in the countryside for at least a year. HowevCT, 
they do not go, but since they have no '"^f^^'fi^^l 
Siiy o^qt etirol at my ms&tm or take on a pb at a 

■'Butisri'tw&fltfitafeeKirymanualworitaswell?'" 

-No, a factory is not a village. Tlie g°^^=f ^^g^if 
that it is not the manual work itself that is importail^ but Sc 
S 4 S countryside together with the peasants. No meat, 
^^^Z SSring along any tinned food or receive any 
Sparcels. THe point is to live, eat and work logethc w,th 
Sfpeasants. Work is by no means the ™f,VSr«nS 
the main purpose is to dull fte nmids of the^peopte so as to 
keep them from putting two and two togetner. 

He knew nodiing about life in the Soviet Umotl and asked 
m £S questtoal I realised that the ypung aattonelist from 
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HoDg Kong was no staunch friend of my country, but he w(a 
di^itely interested to hear »G©aunt «if S&viiBt life. 
I niever met hhn i^ain. 

The days went by. June had come, but the studies at the 
University had not been resumed. Students and teachers 
seemed to Stick to the papered-over walls like flies to sugar. 
There was growing interest in the tatzupaos. But among the 
militant and excited faces in die crowd, one now and again saw 
signs of alarm. Here and there one found traces of stripped 
tatzupaos: groups of three or four Party members went about 
scraping them off with steel brushes by decision of the Parly 
■organisation, especially in the lanes which the Vietnamese and 
mysetf alWaja toe* wiai gc^^ down to the dining-haU. But 
fresh student tatzupaos were iEdn^tateily put up in pliace e£ 
the old ones and people flocked tO tead them m ev'Cn lai^ef 
numbers. 

At the intersections of lanes, plywood stands were erected to 
hang up thick red sheets of paper covered with calligraphic 
dmractel5,,which 1 at once knew to be official. They expressed 
support fei- 'ttfe C&flSciiiltee, the Party butefflfiS ttf flie 

departments, and Party organiser Cheng in person, and were 
signed not by individuals but by full bodies of men, like "The 
whole collective of students and teachers of the Astronomy 
Department", or "Party jjroup of the Second Course of the 
Physics Departoeiit*'. Sdfefe tatzopac* wsB written hf fte 
Komsomol organisation or Ihe Party Committee itself. A reso- 
lution adopted by an open Party meeting was prominently 
displayed. When I read it, I discovered that I was also a figure 
of some importance. One of its paragraphs said: "As there are 
fCa^nere, notably one from the Soviet Union, taking courses 
at tfie Univer^ty, there is need scrupulously to observe the 
decision of tiie ^ate Council on protecting oiu" country's pres- 
tige, and not to hang out any cn'tiiial tatzupaos iii p^c^ apea 
to foreigners,..." 

'11^ Sie ^e'of the resolu^^ there was a la rge-e ha racier 
mtEupao written on old newspapeis. Under a banner headline 
"Obey the highest instructions alone, the MSfttle^Dffis 6t&Br 
deeply beloved leader. Chairman Mao!", it said: "Look at 
them perverting Chairman Mao's instructions! Chairman Mao 
teaches us: 'The tatzupao should be hung out in public, for the 
broad masses to see.' Let us rally in the defence of Chairman 
Mao's instruct^i^l 1^ im d^^d tiwl F'axty CC! Down with 
the Black I^irty Gommitfel: I>Qwn with black bandit Cheng) 
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I^ok at tbera ;^iing apijai^ Chiaionw) Mao's sigj^me te" 
sanctions!" 

To remove any possible doubts, a thick blnck Lirrow ran 
across the text and pierced the top-quality red paper ol the 
Party Committee's resolution. 

Well, well, well! That was something new: an open attack 
against the Party commitlee under the slogan of "protecting 
the CC". The whole atmosphere at the University indicated 
that the Party Committee had been unable to stop the "revo- 
lutionaries'", and that all studies had been wound up. 

One day I passed by a group of elderly men — -teachers, as 
far as I could judge. They walked Eas^ talking in excited tones. 
An irritated voice said behind ^ulder: "The students 
have forg(3ttefi ail about disirfpi&K. "Btey have beea shutting 
me up with Mao Tse-tungrgi^ta'tipns, as ft CJiainnan Mao is 
opposed to discipline." 

"They won't listen to anyone, c&d there's nothing to be done 
about it," another man joined in. But glancing at me sideways, 
they all fell silent. 

For the time beii^ all th^e goings on had not affected me 
personally. Professor Kno stiU> came to see me ptmctiifllly. We 
were now being left alone more often, for my futao Ma was 
obviously neglecting his duties. Sometimes .! even thought that 
be was delibei^ely avoiding me for fear of any possible ques- 
In th^ ousmil^ he xm gone before X. was ^ in 
fjfiisa^ af eVetyftiJe; i^irbacTc^tStfe'as2;O0 a-ttli., jft^^gin 
like a eat and going to bed without a sound. 

Returning from my breakfast one day, 1 found Ma in die 
room. 

"Are you free today?" I asked with surprise. 

■^e, rifi bosy, vety IS^ utas obvioia^ tenbarrased. 

"But I was waiting for yoiu i^^rfally to tell you that the 
Foreign Students' Office and ttietiepaTtment request you not 
to read the tatzupaos." 

"Wang has alreadv told me so. I won't read them, if you 

Iflte." 

"That's fine, but I didn't know he had already had a talk 
with you." 

Here was an amazing thing: throughout the three months, I 
had never yet come across an organisational bungle, never 

before had one Ojioese bssit ^acsant pf what moHiet bad 
been saying. 

'VLfm very busy just now, you knos?," Be e^lained in an 
BptAa^c tone. "A nmss mo^^eni— ^ tinprecedentedly 
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massive movement — ^has started at the University and has 
been gohig on with great enthtwiasm. But foreigners should not 
lalce part in it, because it is a purely Chinese internal affair. So 
we ask you not to read the tatzupaos and advise you not to go 
te^e hbrary." 

"Bat bow am 1 to chaise my books?" I asked. 

^'iPd eiiange riiena Jitjrou. We advise you not to go there, 
because the revolutionary youtfi have-been holding raws me^'^ 
ingby die library." 

Since the second ban couched in terms of a piece of "ad- 
vice" would affect my studies, I was somewhat irritated: 

"I Irave no tiM^or your ralii^ but &6 dela^ over my boote 
will be most annoying." 

**As far as possible, ftfe Unfv&Sity Aaniinisfratiofl has been 
WilBng to oblige you and to create the necessary conditions for 
jffliar work. We are restricting your activities, but only because 
Qiaf s ^olutely necessary. It's for your own good." 

"Vray well," I replied and Ma at once left the room. 

I decided to follow Ma's ad^t* 'tod » Stte care. 

The rallies were becoming more frequent, gathering two or 
three hundred students. They were held on the ash-covered 
playground near the students' dining-halls, at the stadium, 
nei^^ aiilfSeti^-arts stage, on the library steps, in front of the 
main entrance to the administrative building, and even in the 
dining-halls at meal times. 

The most zealous speakers had already gone hoarse, but the 
hoarser they got, the more cutting were their gestures and the 
more scathing their words. One banner hung across a lane 
said: "Down with the black Kingdom!" Another §logan, 
"Down widi die black bandit 0iengl", was chalked in k ^afit 
ftiiite column on the pavement. 

One afternoon in early June, when the University was 
supposed to be at rest, the loudspeakers in the corri- 
dor suddenly came to life with a jarring burst of noise and 
then a ^eaf ^liit^ vo^ ^i^atieS topt 6f all the din aad 
racket; 

"Long live the cultm^l revolution! Down witfi the trea- 
cherous black band! Down with the counter-revolutionary 
Party Committee! All revolutionary comrades, unite! Chair- 
man Mao teaches us: 'Revolution is no crime, rebellion is a 
just'causel' IDear comrades, young revolutionaries! You wet:^ 
bora and' have grown up in fte greatest epoch— the epoch g£ 
our beloved leader Mao Tse-tungI Rise xnp and rally logger. 
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fight for the advance and victory of the. gpest proletarian 
cultural revolution! Down with the rotten htaxk clique, down 

with the revisionist bourgeois line!" 

This was foilpwed by more noise, garbled shouts, much- 
stamping and general uproar. Then another voice shrieked: 

"Death to Cheng! Death to the scoundrels! Death! Death! 
Down Witb ^fee coimttr-revoludon ! " 

Suddenly there was a click and the loudspeakers went dead. 
I ran out into the corridor. Bac Ninh, my Vietnamese neigh- 
bour, stood by his door with a troubled look on his face. Office 
employees scurried up and down the corridor. Bac Ninh 
^^ted me: 

"Have yoa heard? It was &e EBVOluticpaiy students. They 
say mat-tiiey hafe talftti^ bVe* tfje bttsadBasttog erafee, token it 

over by force. And now the Administration must have turned 
off the mains. We'll find out everythmg tomorrow," he said 
and went i^taiis to &e »^nd Bsks ^ join &is oQtec Vieitiia- 

He aig^rt. life mow^ ilffi Par^ 

a huge poster, which said: 

"A group of students duped by demagogues SHdtiffitS^toelt- 
ers, not stopping at violence and hooliganism, have seized the 
University relay centre and, in violation of state laws, have 
made a lioentiGUS anti-Party broadcast. TfeP^rty Committee 
iSi ^ carry oat an inquiry and punish the oiaiiiiaJs. The relay 
centre is to be svrftched off penifing the iEsnd df Hie inquify." 

On my way out to town 1 had to pass an office building, a 
^•^G$t^f4 IWtangle covered with ceramic tiles, which had 
recently bwoaiB a favourite ^ot for rallies.. One day I was 
walking aloifg St fhe nsMdl^-bf^^i^^i^^^CQl^ fn'ofk 
slowly and at a deliberate pace. A . rally waS tm aS tisoal. 
Suddenly tliere was a sharp cry: 

"Attention, comrade;.! Here comes a foreigner!" 

It appeared thalpiclrets had been posted in the lane running 
a^g the faailc^v.iiMva ;^setQr hsd warned fte messtia$ cf 
my ^^>roac4t. 

As flie speaker fell silent, all heads turned in my dEtee«6in 
and all eyes were fijffid upon me. A ripple at munmns ran 
through the crowd: 

"He^ Soviet." 

Tien something ^s^m^: S9 50^, and several voices broke 
out in sing-song: 
'•M^ Tse^tung! Tki flicmsand years to Tl^tangt" 
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The crowd roared in unison. 

I could not help quickening my steps and walked past the 
roaring and ecstatic crowd, looking straight ahead m me. I 
looked back only when I was at least a hundred metres away! 
Although all faces were still turned in my direction, the speaker 
had already resumed his speech, but I could hear only snatches 
of what he was saying and could not make out the meaning. 

At the gate, I greeted the men on duty as usual, but tb'^ cSd 
flOt iedproc^: some looked away, others dropped their eyes, 
rfeffir happened before, for the Chin^ are a polite 

pedpie. 

June 2 began as usual. At 5.30 a.m., the radio in the 
corridor started out as it had always done before, although for 
the past few days it had been sileiifc iSte""were in no htmy to get 
up. Ma was still half awake, for the previous night he had 
returned very late and had managed to get no more than two 
or three hours of sleep. The radio started oui with some 
bracing music and then went on, as usual, to a review of the 
national papers. I did not taks much notice of what was being 
s^. but Ma suddenly jtmqjed out of bed and started pulling 
on Ks clothes. I listened more closely and found that the words 
sounded familiar: it was a repetition of the programme for 
May 25 about the first latzupao'of the "cultural revolution", 
but this time the announcer was reading it in a different tone, 
among ihe items of a review of Jenmin jihpao, the central 
Pa'rty paper. In other words, the report had been printed. 

"Did you hear that? TImt's iioiportant news! The Party CC 
supports the revolution," Ma said excitedly and was off, merely 
adding, as he wont out, that I would have no classes that day. 

Ma's emotions disturbed me and excited my curiosity, but 
since there were to be no classes, I had to make arrangements 
foe the free day. 1 decided to do. die round of the bookshops. If 
I ^ all ^hfe afitops in one day, I could perhaps pick up a few 
choice editions. 

On June 3 — a day I am not likeiy ever lo forget — I went out 
to town again, for classes had not been resumed. My way lay 
past the office building, and I was curious, though apprehen- 
sive, to see a fresh gathering on its Steps. Sevetd j^SBS^lS WSte 
^^i^l^ting^ the whole front of the ground floor was already 
©S^ftred wftB tatzupaos, and young rnen were sticking on more 
of these below the first and even second-floor windows. 

"Down with the black Party Committee! Down with the 
b{ack kisgdom [ Down witii Chesig! We^U d^xui Cbaju^oan 
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Mao! Long live the great proletarian cultural reyohitiQnl Long 
live Chairman Mao!" the crowd intoned. 

Every fresh slogan was first called a sin^e hoarsK 

voice, and then came the thunderiag r^Jtjinder. This time no 
one paid any attention to me. ^ , r 

I was back at about 7.00 p.m., without havmg found any ot 
fte books thai I wanted. The westering sun caught me hill in 
the face, so fiiat I coiUd just make ouf ift^nlSj aiflBaial goings-on 
at the gates. 1 wasBbout to go in, Wlieft two young men barred 
my way. 

"Whoare you?" , . 

i im at once surrounded by about 30 boys, dressed in 
pes^^-vp and feded dcte ^^a^d to ho jumor-ye^ 

students. . -ui^iii 

"I'm a foreign student and I'm gomg home, to fiOSiM* 

building No. II," I explained. 
"Where is your student card'.'" 

I did not happen to have my card with me. Tlicre was a 
pause. The boys stood looking at each other, not knowmg 
what to 66. At m pdm &e gateke<^.er (the orie who had 
stopped greeting me) ran out fronl his lodge and said: 

'That's our student, quite sure. He's from the Soviet Union. 

He's the only one here, and we all know himprasonally." 

"So he is from the Soviet Union! You don't mean to say we 
hfive a Sffvia so^nt at the,; University?" They were bewil- " 
dered and stared at me in aaatZMnent. 

"Yes, I'm Soviet! I'm bett tirtder aa to^BH^seaal a^ee- 

"You may pass," they said politely, "btlt dbti't forget your 
.cardfee next time." 

The crowd made way for rac in an organised, purely Chmese 

manner. , , , , 

The lane was empty, but as T walked along, i could hMTB 
sort of distant rumble that grew louder as I approadlst A 
crowd was raging in from of the main enttance to the office 
buildiOfi- 1 could hear them shouting: 

'^t^wd ^ them! ite*a! Sack them! Sack them! 

Ihe crowd was in a state of unpr^dented frenzy, storm- 
ing and raving as if berserk. But orderiy piclcets were wst- 
ed ai all &e doors, of the baildtag, aqjpareatiy loclred hom 
within. , 

Suddenly, amidst the sweUingtide oi threats and screaming, 
fee studente. fists raised H^, put their weight to a side door in 
at) msmpt to break it down. Tte ones who were brang crushed 
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shrined piti&illy, but &s door was straiig and die tc^ai^ 

failed. 

Just next to me an ice-cream voidor was offering his wares. 
He was selling a sort of fiuit ioe-^^ain, wbicb looked like a 
tmoasmte mne ana wa^ feh^ mesp. J mm6 lb stay to ^ 

what happened, and so, without hurrying, bought myself one, 
unwrapped it and stood there sucking it alongside several 
indifferent Chin^ students ytSio had also boo^t ice-cream 
cones. 

Suddenly there was a great crash, a burst of shouts, and the 
crowd let out a gleeful yell. The noise came from Che main 
entrance,, and everyone rushed in that direction. 1 followed, 

bui did not dare go too near the building. The great copper- 
covered door had been forced. In a few minutes, we saw a 
band of young boys dragging out several men and hurling 

them down ths .5tai^s, one by pqe, Orie was being dc^ged by 
his legs, face down; anoiBtef wte B^ng (Siittiid 
arms: a third was being held back, to preveni him from 
running away. The crowd lore at them, everyone trying to 
contribute a blow, a kick or a push, bui since there were too 
many of them, tJiey prevented each other from doing so, and 
idaly i ir^^M. inark. The captives were 

dismayed, their ^eesjiaife and distorted with fear. One of them 
had bfbod trickHng fiftm his mouth. They were all elderly men, 
and quite helpless in the grip of the young. I recognised the 
Party organiser and several other Committee men. They were 
being led away one by one towards the stadium, inside the 
University grounds. As the last victim was brought out of the 
building and taken away, the beaming and exalted young 
people swarmed after him with fresh cries of triumph: 

"Long live Chairman Mao! Long live the victory of the 
great proletarian cultural revolution!" 

The agpalling sp,e(:tacle oyer, I made straight for home. I 
took a ^brt'cutkad' ^^^€^i^:<^ the ho^I ran into a group 
of alarmed Office employets^ 'Ste^^pijd SO®? g^^.inen fenn 
my own floor among them. 

'■Did you pass the main building?" asked Kuug. a serious- 
looking man of about 3U, who was responsible for political 
work among the Vietnanies^ "What's going on out there'.'" 

"I don't know; I'm not suf^jMed to look to see whafs 
happening there; ifS ehihS'S iBtefnirf ff^f,« I repUfii ih 
most innocent manner. 

"Oh, come on!"" Kung said in a friendly tone, implying that 
he ({uite realised. "What abotit &e Par^ Committee?" 
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He was obviously nervous and impalient to hear what I had 
to say. The other men tried to look unruffled and said nothing. 

'*nie students have feroken into the office building, dragged 
out Committee meiglm, aind tslten over the whole build- 
ing," Tsaid in a loud voice. 

They all swung round: fiiey did hot know! Th&y pHed niiB 
with questions: 

"When was that? Did you see it yoQKelf? V/bat ate fliey 
doji^gV What are they shouting/" 

Bni I was not fluent enough to answer tfieir barrage cf ques- 
tions at one go, and I said firmly that the students were shout- 
ing: "Long live the victory of the great proletarian cultural 
revolulioii!"' 

Kiing thanked me in a quavering voice, and asked me 
li^emer I was going to have a rest. 1 said I was, and as I tnmed 
to leaVG them, they broke into an alanued discussion. 

The hall was also full of people, and in the corridors Iheift 
was much to-ing and fro-ing, and banging. of dpOIS. 

Suddenly the loudspeakers boomed: 

"Comradss! Comrades! We congratulate you all! Revolu- 
tionary students and teachers of the University! The black 
Party Comminee has been overthrown, Cheng's black band 
has been crushed, and the black elements are to answer before 
the masses! We have defended Chairman Mao! We have 
defended the Party CC! The black reign is at an end. The 
revolutionary students and teachers of the University have 
taken power into th«r owa hands. Lrag live the victory of the 
great Chinese cultural cevdt^cml: Long liw CSmirman Mao! 
Glory! Glory! Gloryl" 

There was a click and the loudspeakers went off. But silence 
did not return: it was not fo return again. Through the open 
windows 1 could hear a monotonous chorus of voices chanting 
£dQ£^B£S, the Stamp pi hundreds of feet^ and when I got ^ 
my owB t&om, I h&a& fla first dram strifes oat in a jsiHrnfta 

low-pitched throb, which seemed to spread slowly and suffuse 
the air. 1 went to bed but could not fall asleep for a long time. 
Ma was not back. The pounding of the drum continued. After 
a while, another drum struck out somewhere in the city, and 
then anotiier. 
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DRUMBEATS. VISIT TO PEITA, SUMMARY TRIAL AT THE STADIUM. WANG 
SStt SD. ' 'HUMAWIOOES S IS A DISEASE OF THE BRAI^". I iUA IHJISSrain«Q>itV 

THE "aEVOEimoNARiES". Captive beaten up. How^ie^Sf;*!^* 

STAND WITH HIS HANDS UP? 



On Jtmcs 4, the drums wets still bej^jig dteir tattoo, 
morning, ama sftd lii^t StfatsHrdisS tfie ^aiisa c^e from 

afar, sometimes it was quite close. You could not get away 
from it. Now and again, through the drumbeats came hoarse 
cries: "Long live Mao Tse-tung!", "We shall defend Chairman 
Mao!", "Glory to the Great Helmsmanl" Then came the 
prCTCe^saS: in flic University groira^, M&gg^ my Stre^ 
from one rally to another. I saw many of these pass by, 
watching them from a kerb. Most of the people were very 
young and dressed in old, patchcd-up clothes. There was a 
shuflling of bare feet and worn-out rubber shoes on the pave- 
ment. 

At the iwad of the column, four m^wp^d usually eft^% 
^aMs&r Chairman Mao's portn^ in a frame of red 

velvet, adorned with flowers and green twigs. Then would 
come the standard-bearers, carrying long and narrow snake- 
like pennants on high flagpoles, the light scarlet sjik fluttering 
in the wind. These would be followed by an orchestra, 
including the inevitable drum andan^orhnentofotherinstru- 
ments, with the addition of a few pealing gongs. The tail end 
would consist of a dutiful column of people, sometimes flanked 
in by several activists, who would keep glancing at sheets of 
paper and chanting the slogans of the day. They would rattle 
off a slogan, and the whole column would joiit in in dion^ 
throwing up clenched fists into the air. 

"the University tatzupatK told of the "old Party Committee's 
ciun^,. ihs major cme being resistanoe to the "^^pFOletatian 
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cultural revolution". I soon found out many amazing things. 
Thus, when the Party Committee had been besieged by the 
raving crowd, they had telephoned the District Committee for 
help, but the latter had admitted to being quite powerless. At 
the City Committee headquarters there was no one even to 
prck IQ> the r^Kiver: the Committee had also been disbanded. 
Wmn itMtfbMome quite obvious fcat fetgr very lives were in 
danger, the University administratkMl tiad tumed for help to 
the police but the answer had been; "WC arfe not interfering in 
the movement." The reply from the garrison was as blunt: 
"We are following the line ol the masses." As a last resort, 
they had called the "Group for the Affairs of the Cultural 
Revolution" ynder the CPC Central Committee and had gpt 
ffife S&Me anSti^ «We are Allowing the Mfle 8f fSSifi^" 
That day, however, the masses were no more than two or 
three hundred wrought-up and bawling youngsters, who 
worked themselves up to a pogrom. On June 3, most of the 
students still did not know what was what and were not in- 
valved. 

The Party machine was apparently paralysed, and the army 
and police were backing the rampaging young and giving them 
the green light. Their violence was being defended and encour- 
aged through the workings of the powerful state machinery, 
although the spii^^^iat BSd ptit^WigS in motioa had to 
reveal themselves. 

Hie victors, supported by the state's punitive machinery, 
were acting as executioners. They had been trusted with a new 
role, a role of state importance: that of checking the rise of 
"freaks and monsters" in China — Mao's term for those who 
had come out against his adventuris.t line. The "ireak^ and 
monstOTs" label, meant to justiQ' the 6ttfiia^ fee^ta^toS 
revolution", was on the very first day W^3^. M 0i!t^ 
characters on a red background and hung Out at flie liroliest 
intersections on the campus. "Freaks and monsters", Mao had 
said, emerged of their own accord but would never disappear 
of themselves, and so had ruthlessly rooted;eB)t 

On June 4, according to my study plan, 1 to ge » ^ 
Peita library. To get there, I had to take a bus fit "flte galM of 
the Pedagogical UmveiaQ- md a half-hoor trip get out at 
the gates of Peita. 

Nearly all the office staff and even their chief Chao herself 
were walking &bput the hall and corridors, whispering together 
id comers in a viaA smiBm ^ ^^ir anxie^. Sevei^ 
'S^etaBOKse were alsfx Shsb. Bqt%tneitt oSBsxi Watig mv/ 
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I was about to leave and told me that no Cine was being 
allowed to leave the grounds. I expressed my, indignation ana 

said they had no right to do this, but one of the Vietnamese 
reassured me that foreigners were tree to come and go. Wang 
was put out and began to excuse himself: 

"Is that so'.' I didn't know. Have you taken your papers 
along? You should never leave them behind!" 

1 assured him I had my papers with me: I had a student's 
badge piimed to my shirt and my student card in my wallet. 

From alar I saw a cmwd ai the gates. Some fiercely gesticu- 
lating boys and girls were trying to get in, while otiiers were 
trying to ge! out. 

"I've got a brother over liere whom I haven't seea fear a long 
time;" t^ed a young giri, who looked fflte a feetory girl. 

"You can't go in. Everyone here is doing revolutionary 
work, " said a picket with a red armband. He was inexorable 
and behaved with rauch d^i^. "We don't let anyone in." 

"For how long'.'" 

"For as long as the revolution requires!" 

I asked ths strict picket whether I could pass, 

"Pl^tSefdS;' We (foisastop foreigner" 

I cotUd notiffi^ a^idg why they were not letting anyone 

out. 

The picketer gave me a stern look and rapped out: 

"So that not a smgle saiundrel should get away from retri- 

A man on a bicycle tried to slip out after me. 1 had oltcn 
seen the likes of him following me wherever 1 went. But this 
time the "revolutionary" students got hold of him and dragged 
him away into the gate-keeper's lodge. Six youngsters held him 
down as he struggled and swore, and I c*mld tSSikt eOf 
like "da^", "instructions" and "work". 

I cannot say that T was displeased at the incident, lor this 
was obviously an agent, an ordinary plain-clolhes man, one of 
the many whose constant shadowing so oppressed all of us 
foreign students in China. 

At the gat^ of Peita there was also a crowd of|^^le trying 
to get in. 1 pushed my way up to the picket 'and showed my 
special pass. But he politely refused to let me in: 

"Thi.' library is closed, so there's no point in your coming 

here." 

"I want to see my Soviet friends, wlip are students here." 
He was nonplussed, and tdS*red le anothM student, his 
si^eitor. All this while, &m gate-leee^ sat p^ive ui his box. 
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"Have you come here before?" 
"Yes, on many occasions." 

■'Then you may pass. But this is last time we'lfc leflSiig you 
through: we're having a cultural revolution." 
"Do you mean' K) say I wont be allovred to free my feUow- 

"Nb, yoti wont, except, perliaps, at ihe Office. We are not 

to allow any strangers into the grounds, because a revolution is 
on. But today we are making an exception for you. Pass on!" 

This was my last official visit to Peking University. 

It was a windy day, and little clouds of dust, sand and scraps 
of coloured paper covered with iUeg^le-duuSCters raced along 
the walt!^ AH the buiMings up W ^ sse^ul fioor 
papered dVer WfOl tamipa^ aiia flitSe fiiSfff^ iS ffife W&Jd KSfi 
tree leaves. 

"Death to Lu Ping! Expose the criminals! Uncover the hide- 
outs of the old counter-revolutionaries!" the tatzupaos yelled 
ou^ screamed, cursed, threatened and condemned. They 
*8St aadrsssed to definite teii«i&iafsr tbetfirfwsrsi^s Rector, 
Lu Ping, professors, and members of the Party Committee. 
Their names were either framed in black (something like an 
obituary notice on a living man of whom no one was henceforth 
to dare think as being alive), or were crossed out in red (a call 
for blood) or black (a threat of death). 

Columns were marching in the middle of the lane. Among 
the wildly enthusiastic young faces, which were already hag- 
gard from lack of sleep, I spotted some faces of another 
icind- — pale, masque-like and elderly, with tightly closed lips. 
Tbey betrayed fear. bewildermeDt aM a Ik^ to ^mpe 
&roagh a show of zeal. 

At flie entrance to the for^gnets' *fisita, a feesh tstei:^eb 
hung askew said: "You upstart from the intellectual bloodsuck- 
ers! You made speeches at Party meetings to flatter the 
black bandit Lu Ping, you wormed your way into the Party, 
bo£^ted a knowledge of foreign languages, insinuated yourself 
fii^ 'the Foreigners' Office under Lu Ping's patronage, and 
yourself have been Uving in luxury at the foreign hostel! You 
are a swine and a running dog of the exploiting bourgeois 
class! You are on office-seeker, a slave of Ihe black band, a 
pseudo-Communist and an enemy of Mao Tse-tung thought! 
Repentl We ate wEim^ you! This iS our very last vi&m'- 
ing!" 

"Up ia now", I fitoaght "those who lived wifli foreigners 
mm ist^tt^ed as &e truest and most loyal men. What is 
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hap^hing in China? This Isno'cuituralTeTOlntion', but adfefi- 
nitepoUtical line." 

Among ourselves, in our -small IJniver^^ 'etMny.vfBiiilSs^ 
of nothing but of the goin^-on around us. T heard ^ 
Professor Chien Po-tsan had been beaten up, and that Rector 
Lu Ping had been all but killed and saved only through being 
taken to hospital, and that even the Party organiser at the 
foreigners' dining-room had iJe^n JftadS toptll a dl^tJjintSailis 
head and igarched on all fptm. 

I was back at the Pedagogical University late at night. The 
lanes shone with strings of lamps, but were quite deserted. 
From the direction of the stadium, however, 1 could hear the 
roaring of a crowd. I turned into a lane running parallel to the 
St^ium and went along it, keeping within the shadow of the 
trees. The playing field was lit up with dozens of powerful 
searchlights and was packed with people, who squatted or sat 
on the ground. 1 managed lo gel quite close to tiie most 
brightly lit platform, with several people on it, whom I 
watched from b^tind.a ycamg pOpIarntree. I recognised one of 
them as Party o^aniser Cheng, who stood apart in the centre 
of the platform. Two boys were standing at his back w^th 
solemn faces, and others were pacing the platform. Suddenly 
one of them went up to the footlights aiid swinging round to 
face Cheng yelled out in a piercing voice; 

"Yoii have betrayed Chainnan Maol You are a black 
bandit! YOu are flie king ol ttte IMrorsi^s black kingdom!" 

The crowd roared, all the voices merging in a swelling tide of 
sound, which gradually seemed to fall apart and take on 
rhythm, and suddenly to my horror I realised that tliey vwre 
chanting: "Sha! Sha! Sha! — ^Death, Death, DeathI" 

I looked at those who were sitting nearby. Hnsy 'rftSe all 
waKhing the accusecl, with a look of concentration and even 
anxiety OO' tW^ mM. "^tisy watched the man intently and 
almost in silraice, m if ttj^ to catoh a ^iapse of th^ ovm 
future. 

Suddenly at someone's ec^nmsnd t&!Sdiandag:^S]^d, find 
Cheng began to speftk. 

"I hare fcught ifop -Qife revbhrfJbftl 1 have shed blood for 
Chairman Mao!" he implored the crowd, feverishly rolling up 
his sleeves and stretching out his arms, apparently to display 
his scars. 

The young men on the platform rephed by slapping him in 
fte and ye3g^: %aarf 1^1" 
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"I love ChaiimanMao with all my Seaartt I rfioolc hands 

with him at Yenan!" 

'ifiaMjFt" they yellgtf 1^ Slapped him again. 

"I hiivc foLiglil against revisionism and foEei^ slaves," 
Cheng let out a desperate, agonising cry. 

The "young revolutionaries" roared with laughter. 

"Comrades! Just hear the freaks and monsters lie! Come OQ, 
bow yovr head K> the masses!" At this, one of the hoys ss#a3 
Wa s, heavy blow on the back of the head. 

Cheng swayed, covered his face with his BSft^ find sfiBlK, 
shivering, to the floor. He tlircw back his arms and fell on his 
side in a fit of hysterics. The youngsters continued to rage over 
hhn: 

"Xoi SCOUOdcel! Yo« and mpnsterl You black ban- 

"Death!" cried out one (jf theiboysv ^ i$ © the writhing 
man and kicked him. 

The crowd chanted; "Death! Death!", and flie acfivi^ on 
the platforpi set to kicking him all together. 

i £Blt«'rickCTing lump rising to my throat, and tradgcdbacfc 
to the hostel. My mind vtas confiwed. and. I had a.S©tW-9f 
nausea and disgust. 

In the hall, I came across several Office employees talking 
together in alarmed tones. Little Wang came up to me and said 
with a forced smile: 

"What's h^pening in the t% oatside? They're not letting us 
out of here." 

I said that I did not notice anything special in town, and saw 
that they were all listening with keen attention. When T started 
telling ttiem about what was going on at Peita, they all gath- 
raed round me and started asking me who had been accused 
Pf& ifrnt and whetfstt any of the minqr functionaries were 
hivolved. 

"It looks as though they are, and IBi^ m laWQf iPllawi^ 

What about our own Office'.' Are there my 'ftealcs and 
monsters' over here?" I asked. 

They were obvious^ scared at what I had told them, 
although even Iwfore ttHit tlBsy Of^m^ m^OSfSd 

Ma WWHQt in the room — he was. no doubt, at the stadium. 
I to bed, but lay awake in a cold shiver, listening to the 
c^^^^ drumbeat. 
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Ma never returned that night, but merely dropped in 
for a few minutes in the morning to ask me what I intended 
to do. 

Imd that I would perhaps go out into the o^, for two«ld 
ndtb^'^iaving any lessons. 

"Our studies wiU always be there. But going out into the city 
is a very good idea. Here at the University we are having a 
cultural revolution, don't you see?" 

"Have many been cesYicted?" I bluntjy asked iuni, and the 

"Nb.not many. But why do you say 'convicted'?" 

"Well, where a man is said to be a freak and a monster, 
doesn't that amount to conviction? 

"No! After all, not everyone says so, but only a few. Their 
opinion should Kinfirmed by the collective as k \i^]s, by 
the irevolutionary masses!" he replied, and as he hit on ffiftt 
well-tried formula, he regained his self-confidence. 

"Have they discovered any 'freaks and monsters" at our own 
department? Comrades Li and Kuo have not suffered, have 
they?" 

"No, no. Altlwugh..^ cpurse, it hasn't as yet started over 
here in earnest," he said' and vwmt off, obviously to avoid any 

further discussion. 

As 1 was getting ready for breakfast, 1 went out into the 
corridor, where things were going on as usual. Students were 
husthng about with towels and ping-pong racists; ping-pong 
tables stood in the centre of the w^-rooms, fer ffie )^ine^ 
usually started flieir morning warm-up with a game or two. 
Some Vietrtainese students were coming down from the second 
and third floors. Suddenly I heard a peculiar new sound 
blending in with the familiar buzz of voices: a soft but distinct 
tread of feet, and then about a dozen boys in worn-out rubber 
^offli or alto^ther barefooted marched into the corridor. For 
ScSiM'T*^on Iflotifeed thfeif fiicredibly tiiin arms, which looked 
as though the boys had been on ver\' short rations indeed. Two 
of them were bringing along the elderly doorkeeper, gripping 
him firmly by the arms. They walked slowly and seemed to be 
at ease, but they were obviously excited: this was cleady thear 
first vi^t sj file foPe^ers' hos^. 

"Who's this foreigner?" one of them asked, as they came 
abreast of me. The doorkeeper said I was Soviet, and, giving 
me the once-over, they went OB, I heaid the wlB&voiC6 fflv: 

"Is he China's friend?" 

"Ncf,*' flwcb¥0«!wE5*a'«5Jlfed, "he's a CMtia^JWialiia." 
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They stopped at the door of tiie iBianvawre D^mty^Hesd 

of the Office, Wang, lived. 

"Is if here?" asked a tall pale boy with dark shadows under 
his: ^c», and the doorkeej^r said it wa^ They let hini,^o and 
<3OT^6d at fee ae^. cm of ffl^ife k iMsmttts Jaie^ 

"What's the matter?" Wang asked fromwi&in. 
"Come out!" someone said calmly. 

"What's the matter?" he repeated, throwing open the door. 

That very instant, a tangle of thin arms with rolled-up 
^t^m readied ottt towards liim and clutched him by ilSJ®cJE, 
collar, shoulders and clothes. A moment later Wangles ewtin 
the corridor and was being led away in a firm grip. 

"Come along! The masses are waiting for you! They are 
going to ask the questions, and you must answer! Hurry up!" 

'Th6y iralkMl r^idly down the corridor and down the stai« 
in total silence. Wang said nothing; he had gone pale and limp 
and stared at tfie floor. He was dressed in his new Party 
uniform: a blue military tunic with outside pockets, which was 
buttoned up to his chin, trim blue trousers and leather shoes. 
He must have anticipated what was in store for him and so had 
dressed up as though for a parade in Tien An Men Square. 

All &« inmates of the hostel stood at the doors of the wash'^ 
room or their own rooms and watched them go by. Only the 
door of the monitoring room next to me remained closed, t 
pushed it open out of curiosity — the room was empty. This 
was the first time I had been left without supervision for a night 

The University Komsomol Committee outlasted the Party 
Committee fOT HO ome ibm a we^: it was ctt^anded th a t 

very June. 

As soon as the "revolutionary" students had taken over 
power at the University, fresh mtziroaos were piit up to the 
efect fliat aD flie "fluakiK ttf Mat* ^arty Cormnittee*' 
should be taken severely to task. This also applied to the 
Komsomol Committee, which was, of course, the Party Com- 
mittee's chief aid at the University. 

That morning the radio kept calling on all "revolutionaries" 
to mount an "assault". The grounds were soon deserted, for 
the "revolutionaiies" wsm l^diqg evor^iiK tt:^ther 'm iimt 
of the Ccsm^^ a ot m^t^i tih9 

smash-up of the ConuSdttee ms st»ned^ of a dispiay, a 
demonstration. 

7be brutali^ was wild. Tlie Committee n^bers were 
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savagely beaten up in from of the crowd and were then 
paraded one by one along the lanes for everyone to see. Every 
captive had an escorl of about 20 activists, who took turns at 
beating him. On my way to lunch, I ran into a grwip of this 
kind. " . 

Hje Komsomol member was a mere boy, perhaps in his 
second year — an ordinary Chinese student who looked no dif- 
ferent from his tormentors. He was unable to walk and was 
being dragged along the lane, with some members of his escort 
supporting him, while ofeeiS continued to kn&^ WM about, 
Aoy.SUldeitB. th^ met expressed their loyalty to the "col^tltal, 
'i!e^ih£S^" M Qietisifa] way, by spitting at the victim, who.^^ 
500 helpless even to wipe it off. 

"Who's that?" I exclaimed. 

The activists consulted with each other and decided tiiai & 
foreign student needed to have things plained to him. 

"We are not ai^fig hty m^t tsfMs * -fiie young boy 
vSlo was delegated to do the explaining. "He is a member of 
the Komsomol Committee and toadied to the black Party 
Committee," 

"Why are you beating him?" 1 insisted. 

'-He 'SS goiity of spreading the blade reign m Ais country, 
and he is to be tried by the masses," the Maoist calmly 
explained. "You yourseff are still young and should see our 
point. He is not only an enemy, but also a traitor. Judging by 
his age, he could well have been one of us, for he has also 
grown up under Mao Tse-tung. He has had every opportunity 
to assimilate tiie Chairman's ideas, but instead he has been 
serving &e Chairman's enemiK on fee Party Committee. We 
deal sternly with the Htes ctf him, for tbty are twice — np, 
thrice — as guilty!" 

"Have you been a Komsomol member yourself?" 

"No," he proudly replied, "I h&ve ntmsto do with blMfc 
organisations." 

There were not very many Komsomol members at the 
University. But however that may be, rank-and-file mem- 
bers were treated much more leniently: they merely had to 
come out m public and denounce the exposed leadership. 

That June it was not quite clear who was running the 
University, but the student c(»runittee, or union, had g veiy b^ 
say hi flie matter. At ons ^e, it appOhlt^d' ail-poWdfiil 
guards from among the activists to maintain "order". Once the 
Party Committee had been smashed, the Party organisation 
was Mc lead^ess md did not act on its own. 
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The Univereity was rapidly changing out of all recognition. 
There were slogans everywhere: on the pavement, on banners 
stretched across the lanes, and on taaHii^lotired paper strips 
^ walls, to say nothing of the gen^^t^t E^rioUing of tndi- 
^tiat and group tatzupaos. Everywh^ dflfe" fiad lb elbow 
one's way through a crowd of students. Everyone was busy 
reading, debating or taking notes. Once I ran into a mammoth 
slogan streedted SGTOSS a lat^: "Deatii to black, bandit 
Cheng!!!" 

Just then r^^w^M^.Mtmiuig &tijtt/^I^Ee^^t, 
him what file slogeiQ itts^ 6m «^E^i&r die man \ras m be 

killed. 

■'One should take this in a figurative sense," he replied 
calmly. "The revolutionary masses are indignant at the black 
bsnd and its accomplices." 

I waStol to remind Ma that he bad once had a different 
opinion of the Party organiser, birt noticed that those around 
us were listening to our convcrsalion, and so merely remarked 
that Cheng had been Party organiser for six years, and that 
th^ who had put up the slogan were just thirsting for bJood 
and had no idea of gratitude or humaneness. 

At the word "humaneness". Ma broke into a eonfen^Jtnotis 
laugh. 

"You have siek brains," he said in a condescending tone. 
"You are narrow-minded in class terms and do not see the 
logic pf class struggle. We divide enemies into those who are 
up ia axDCts and ttiose who are not. We are no longer afraid ot 
flie former, and the latter are now more dangerous because 
they want us to degenerate. They have been spreading reviaon- 
ism and bour^ois ideology in t&d C3iina, whereas our ^t»t 
leader...." 

1 turned iqjon my herfand went of^ wifiiotitljearii^buthis 
stock-phr^e. 

Having quickly got through my usual foreigner's break- 
fast — sour milk in a white pot-bellied earthenware jug, a 
quarter-litre bottle of milk, a slice of cold moat, a plate of veg- 
etable saiad and a pancake fried in oil — I was returning through 
die » my hcatel. There were not so many people here and 
it was much quieter in the lanes. Then I saw eight bo^comii^ 
towards me. They were very young and very law^ fiks flit^' 
who had come up to our hostel to pick up Wang. The puniest 
boy grandly stepped forward and addressed me, speaking 
^DWly &3 fhfit I ootddun^sCand: 
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*'We are activists of the cultural revolution in our second 
year, and should like U> talk tp you-- We warn to tell ^qu ftal 
we stand for the revolu'Sibri.'^ stiiSl not spare dm*"B^ft^me 
revolution! We are defending the Party CC and CSlaitrtlfln 
Mao! We arc not afraid of any difficulties." 

They were now talking all at once, lehea^g their hack- 
neyed slogans. 

"^Viite want to ask you yOu were eidimteBd to our 
Univecsi^," continued the boy. 
"T came here under an international agreement." 

"Wc know that. But why our University in particular'.'" 

"it was your superiors who decided that. 1 would have 
found Peita much more convenient." 

"There, you see!" he cried, turning to the others. "It's the 
doing of the black band! They have wntansv^Monist to our 
revolutionary University on purpose!" 

The boy next to him interrupted: 

"But isn't Peita a revolutionary imiversity, too?" 

"Whom have you met here?" the first youngster continued 
sternly. 

I was amused by the conversation. The boys behaved well, 
while tiieir haggard looks and wdm-out clotfies even evoked 
sympathy. They obviously did not have enough to eat: 1 knew 
that the Chinese students' daily ration consisted of a bowl of 
rice, a bun, and some tea. Tliey tried to make up for the lack 
of food by sleepiiig. long hou% but now they had been de^ 
priced bt'Sfer* as weil, fef ftiey lirtitS carrying on "culttihll 
revolution". 

"I have met some University administrators," I replied. "On 
my arrival I was received by Head of the Foreign Students' 
Office, Chao, and then by Liu, Deputy-Dean of the Philolo- 
^cal Efepartnrent..." 

"Did Cheng receive you?" someone interrupted- 

"No, he was very busy and had no time to see me." 

"Never mind, now he'll have all the time iie wunts. Cheng 
Chin-wu is now answering for his crimes before the revolu- 
■:^&Oary masses. He had maintained the So5l^e$:«l£Nii&ati!^V^ 
ttm St the University and wanted to bring us up as a^^^^* 
tion of bourgeois successors. But he has feited. IBs 
designs have been exposed! ft tt^ no aGcidrait that. you have 
come here," ihe boy pursued. 

"1 am not in the least mteraSBEl ito yoUT itUmial EtfEairs," I 
repUed as calmly as I could. 

Suddenly there ^vi^-ill' $^11 M &a'Back: 
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"Comrades! Wc cannot pat vti&i & revi^Oilht at out 
revolutionary University!"' 

"What »tode to Mao l^tung thougbt?" ibs first 
boy went on. 

"I stand for Marxism- Leninism and proletarian internation- 
alism, and therefore oppose any nationalist ideas." 

Ihitd prepared my answer beforetiand. First, I had made a 
gOl^'OiC 5rot mentioning Mao Tse-tung and, second, making 
my answer uncoiopj'orQwiti& for that would surely .puzzle 
ihtia. t pS,^ E« nghtt^e %6^, yM& tsoi uneed to 
hearing their i3K .Bpenly denounced, were talu^ abad^. 
a fairly lengthy pause, my opponent said; 

"You should make a serious study of Bt^Ti^-tungtboogbt, 
you don't know it well enough." 

I miBTdiyshtugged my shoulders and moved on. They let me 
pa^, but as soon as I left them behind, they b^gan shootmg 
and hurling curves at me: 

"Revisionist!" 

"Scoundrel! Down with the revisionists!" 
Someone tried to pBx:^ &ein: '^ffiradeSi this a matter 
of international agrewnent!" 

I turned to see who it was that had regained his common 

sense, and it was very well I did: I just managed to dodge a 
flying brickbat some "cultural revolution" enthusiast had 
thrown at me. 

I was s^tUl no more than ten yards away. They fell silent, but 
COHtsit)@j. toicKik. at me. Then a tall boy said: 

'"Ihis quratioa concerns the IJniversity collective as a whole 
and needs to be disctKsed. It has to be solved on a country- 
Wide scale!" 

"A revolutionary heart cannot stand live revisionists!" I 
beatd someone exclaini. They fell to arguing again, shouting 
one another down and gesticulating furiously, and I decided tO- 
go my own way. 

1 was beginning to be really worried about the "'cultural 
revolution". The stand at the intersection, which was once 
used for displaying the semi-official led Party Committee tat- 
zQp^, mm carH^ a '^st Jthe^ o$ 'fvliitie p^er covered with 
extra-large characters. It said: "Down with the black kingdoml 
From 1949 to 1966, they ordered us about, sucked our blood, 
and betrayed our great leader. Chairman Mao, without heed- 
ing his words! They styled themselves Communists and fol- 
lowed the €8pital^ in coaoradtctbn to 'I^^;^ 
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thought!,., Down with the black kingdoml 1-ong live tire 
proletarian cultural revolution! Let us defimd Chairman 
Mao!" 

The wall of the physics laboratory giving on a by-lane was 
devoted to a topical tatzupao on the "black band's crimes". I 
joined a crowd of students who were reading it. My arrival 
caamd'mtm whispering among them'bnt then they apparently 
decided to let me read it and get a correct idea of the "cultural 
revolution". The wall was covered with complaints and peti- 
tions from those who had been wronged by the lotal author- 
ities, and accounts of their vices and abuses. 

There was also a long list of the furaitiue in C3lfmg*S'OCjttage 
and bis tether beloii^gs: just imagine, in addition to a double 
biedtieai^lBtilacOUcl and a sofa for his guests! The students 
read this and fumed with indignation: they themselves were 
four in a narrow room and slept on double-decked plank-beds. 

All these complaints, reports and axa?^#Wls centred on the 
findings of % "revcJutipngiy iaquiry group", which had 
ifispeoea ffie Win^roF^ViSttfeS'sor^ and functionaries' dining- 
Mom. 

"Our professors and superiors from the black band," the 
report said, "had an everyday choice of 100 dishes of the 
feudal cuisine, which they hypocritically described as their 'na- 
tional cuisine'." Then came a M of 'fte viands (!bftSumea"'8t" 
the professors' dining-ropm over the preceding months and 
year: their consumption of pork and beef ran to several 
hundred carcasses, not to mention the ihousands of ducks and 
chickens, hundreds of Otres of oil, and tens of thousands of 
eggs. 

The pale and wasted faoss of ;he studesK were distorted with 
wradi. They were fews^fy noting down tiie tell-tale figures, 
checking th^ wfth one ano&er. He raowd tiirobbed with 

indignation. 

Another sheet was a complaint about a "bloody crime", the 
suicide of a country boy who had been sent dovra from the 
Uifiiiffir^^jjOorprogreK. 

A higji wooden platform was erected near the library, 
something in the nature of a rostrum, a stage or, perhaps, a 
scaffold. Against the background of red banners, I saw a line 
of dejected-looking men in fool's caps, each holding a plywood 
board with a list of his "crimK". Some of thera were wearing 
paper cloaks covered with characters, or had small plates oh 
their diesR saying "Bkds bandit". 
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Suddenly a voice behind nmjsi&^ cmt; 
"Bow down your head!" 

I turned and saw a fairly young man being led to the impro- 
vised scaffold. Two men held him by his arms, while a third 
kept knocking him on ihe back of the head. But the man would 
not bow down, and stubbornly kept straightening up. 

Then the convoy stopped, cursing him and striking out at 
random. He did not resist but staggered and tried to keep his 
footing. The students passing along the lane closed in around 
him with shouts of "Scoundrel!" 

Tlic man fell, and they all started kicking iiim, but he did not 
utter a single cry or groan. 

Suddenly several boys broke away from crowd aiotrnd 
die aaffold and came running up to him afld sftomingt 

"He will he tried by the masses. Bring him along!" 

At that commanding shout, the infuriated crowd, which only 
a moment ago had been boating the helpless man in a cold 
fury, immediately stood apart in a disciplined way, leaving the 
victim motionless on the pavement. 

the students ran to the ^intj;^ bieathing mm, ordered 
Win 'to get up, jerked fiilfl to 'his ^fig^'^arid Wauled hiiH iHray fb 
the platform. He made several desperate attempts to raise his 
head, but every time got a blow on the ear and dropped his 
bead helplKsIy again. He was dragged up onto the platform 
and j^J^ped wp^aiflSltiieied backdrop, but he slipped to the 
^6st; Oke& i^eSab^^v/aVCt&i^d to get up and slapped heavily 
fflj flic face, but all to no effect. Then up came a hefty fellow, 
one of the leading activists, and set to work with an army bell. 
The blows brought the man to his senses, and he scrambled to 
his feet. A fool's cap was stuck on his head and a paper cloak 
tbmWn over Ms shoulders, and two youngsters at ofice began 
writing something on it in black ink. Another youngster 
painted over his fece with white paint, dippmg his brush into a 
big tin — ^in tire old national theatre villains alwaj* bad a white 
make-up. 

Qn my w&y bacJt fipai the club at the Soviet Embassy that 
sameni^t, I was just about to show mypassattheUstvEBilj' 
g3tes, when I was told I didn't have to. 

"You needn't show it," said a lad with a red armt^id. "AU 
the guards know you now. Please, come in!" 

I liked that: perhaps tiie "ealtuHiI rBvohiti(wi" j?ally had 
tipthing to do with me. 
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TTie meeting in front of the library was still on. The accused 
were still lined up at the edge of the platfoim, holding up 
above their heads the plywood boards with a list of their 
"crimes". As I looked, the men suddenly began one by one to 
slump down onto the platform. The crowd gazed at them, bat 
jgjparendy without my suiplise; no one went up to ifaem. Or 
did an3^ing about it: I v/a& so shaken by the sight ditati eoetld 
noT help asking a boy by myadewjfe a.iediatiiS:^dvi4iat-was 
the matter with them. 

"They have been ^landing like that all day long. A man, you 
know, cannot stand very long holding his hands up above his 
head, and so tee fSiisj^ iie wiOin^y explained, Weaking the 
strict ban on any conversation wi& foreigners. "But they're 
not to be pitied, for they are black bandits and traitors. "Hiey 
had .seized power in the Party Committee and tried to turn the 
University into a black kingdom. iBul now their time is up, and 
the revolutieni^ ret^i^fl^'t^.^)^ to account" 

X saw several yop^ yti&i 'va their hand^ 

"fel&B'bHto the platfoim atitl S^'ia:^ttmg at fte'&tlcSifiien 
abandon. The men rose and fell again, while the "revolution- 
aries" danced about them, their belt buckles glinting in the 
hght, and the worked-upciow^ cfaaatmgi& dirath-caU: 

"ShalShalShal" - 

T^e Oii^Sie ii^di^ oouia not take tiiiaf ^iBs-otf'^^Eag^j 
staring spelU)Oimd and stupefied, I wondered what was on 
their minds: deep down in his heart each must have feared a 
similar lot, the lot of those on the platform, for the revolution 
in China, they were told, was "eternal", and "Chaos was not 

to be feai^'Mhey did not know what tiie fotuic had iti store 
for them. 

As a foreigner, an outsider in Chmesc society, T was 
beginning to sec the "cultural revolution"" as a ceaseless, nevcr- 
ending nightmare, a stage-show with the denouement 
unknown. 



V. EVERYDAY um vmmt Tmmw regime 

HAIR 0^ A FLAT, \ I'HYSICIST. A KIND WORD 
WORK TEAM AT THE LN 1 RANCE. FEEDING THE "FREAKS AND MONSTERS". 

Ttie.tie^fuig of drums and the milling of crowds i n the lanes 
beeamfe cemmonplace. it was strange to think that the lecture 
rooms and laboratories plastered over with latzupaos had once 
been used for study and research. Now they were only used for 
meetings, which went on non-stop, with or without broadcasts 
on the radio, but al>vsys with hoarse and frantic ^akera* a 
luAul^gene^l r^pteise; and cutting rejoinders. 

Discussion rallies were also being held in the square in front 
of the library, which had become known as one of the "bat- 
tlegrounds". The rallies started after sundown and continued 
in the glare of floodlights Jong into the night. Verbal battles 
o^Een eni^ Si fisticuffs, ffien the crowd would raise a 
menacing roat as fte agile itean^ actrriste rushed to drag the 
wangiers apart. 

Trials at which the accused were manhandled and their "au- 
thority" was destroyed were held at the stadium. As the 
numerous slogans said, the trials were meant to "destroy the 
authority of bourgeois education and bourgeois knowledge". 
So that was why fiie Maoists brutally abused and maltreated 
Uieir vicdms! As they pilloried the grey-haired deans and 
professors and stuck fool's caps on their heads, the "revolution- 
aries" regarded them as guinea-pigs whose death was meant 
to show "the masses" that any education devoid of "MaoXser 
Uing thought" was altogether worthless. 

Meanwhile, the weather was fine and the mimosa-trees in 
the lanes had burst into bloom, filling the air with a heavy 
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One day, as I was taking a walk along the tnimosa-fringed 
lanes, I suddenly heard a deafening roar from the direction of 
the stadium, where someone was being tormented all the time. 
Instinctively I dashed behind a tree, just in time to escape the 
headlong rush of a wildly howling crowd which burst fordi into 
thff ^tfie wflth clenched fists and torep^t jm, driven forward 
by efieir 'own yells, trampling all' ercr ffie hedges and 
flowerbeds. The people swarmed past me, calling out various 
names, but I did not even try to get their meaning, merely 
doing my best to hold on to the tree to remain unnoticed. I was 
not &e oifly one to do so: all the other people in the lane had 
ai^ hurti^ © fet tte }ii»de pass. TSse vm^eis panted 
past and ntS^d into the entrance of a four-stor^^ dwelling 
house for teachers and their families. Soon screamS &ttti& fiMi 
the open windows. 

One of the stadium crowd, a thin boy gushing over with 
excitement, told the on-lookers: 

"He is a member o£ ib» D^artinent's Party Bureau, and 
hasn't left his house a111^.^i^ IHiite^ fl@^ me ii^Ses^ 
know. S ;;nehDwwld^ttofer»thhnoiit'atoBce,fee8eouii- 

drel!" 

"Ferret out" was a favourite word ■with the "cultural revolu- 
tion" activists, and meant t)rin^g up a man for public casti- 
gation. 

Then a yomig Out fioni m opiMi window in *e 

first floor: 

"Victory! Another scoundrel ferreted out!" 

A doubled-up elderly man was hurried out of the building. 
T^"''*reyolutionaries" at the entrant^ at him, aiming at his 
face, while the activists kicked him to make him step liyed-y-. 
Not wishing to be dragged, he hurried along to the stad^im 
platform as fast as his feet would carry him. 

The "revolutionaries" who had stayed behind at the man's 
fiat set to wQl3c. One of them was holding forth in a clear and 
solemn voice on the "revolutionary" code of morals, urging 
the viaim's family to be "ideologically re-educated". He said: 

"You should help others to realise the gravity of his cdtnes. 
Ji his closest relatives openly denounce his crimes, this will he 
in line with ardent clasis feelings. Class feelings should be strong- 
er than family lies, which have been left over from the old 
SOde^. You diould speak out for the sake of the cultural revo- 
lufem and in accordance with Chairman Mao's thoughts. This 
will help you to BSm youiselves ftom any mistaken ideas you 
may have.** 
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While he spoke, other boys, no more than adolescents, were 
.sealing up the windows of the flat with paper and covering it 
with characters expressing pungent curses and abuse. 

Now I knew what a sealed wmdow meant. 1 had seen many 
of ihese before: eveiy bldc^ of SB& hiad at least one or two 
such windows. 

I tried to stay in at the hostel as much as I could, and sat 
rek^n^iii 'itiy iSOiil. But, apart from going out to the dining- 
10010, 1 also went out two or three times a day to fill my 
thermos bottie at the hot-water hydrant near the physics labo- 
ratory. One day 1 noticed a tatzupao on the door of the labo- 
ratory in which the laboratory assistants denounced their head 
for being "wrapped up in physics", "ignoring politics", and 
"averburdening" them with scientific work, so tijat Uiey had 
"no time left to study Chairman Mao's writings" 

Next day I saw a sheet of paper pinned to the tatzupao — the 
scientist's reply to the accusations. I was awed at the man's 
incredible courage and sense of dignity. He wrote: "I believe in 
physics, a science of the fixture as well as of the present, China 
needs my knowledge today, but m another 25 years ffie 
country will need it even more, while people wiU yeryiKttm 
fiSi^ Mao Tse-tung's policy and thought." 

The next day, the outer walls of the laboratory carried a 
fresh layer of tatzupaos. The scientist's rebuff had been 
Cft^Cu&y Ct^ied out in large characters and placed right in the 
cattEB, & a btok tmoB. Next to it was the assistants' reply in 
bold and haiid^iiRe chtanxxm: 

'TSIao Tse-tung's thoughts are the sun of mankind, the 
summit of present-day revolutionary science. They are now 
winning out in China. In another year, they will conquer the 
whole country, and in 20 years — the whole world! They will 
be mankind's guiding light for ever and ever! As for you, ypu 
worthless insKS, people will forget you in a few days." 

I had rSSa* seen Qie Chinese physicist, I only kneW ^gt"he 
had studied in the Soviet Union and had been head of the 
laboratory at China's Pedagogical University. But I read his 
courageous and dignified statement with ray own eyes, and 
even rapied it into my notebook. I am sure I can never forget 
it I do iic» imi^ 'itf^'t h^lie^^F^iiled » 

^ive, or has been torn to pieces by a fanatical crowd, butftom 
tfien on the light in liis laboratory was out 

"tb^ exposed and convicted "enemies of the- revolution" 
mre b^g "led about** fiie Universl^^ by way c£ special 
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punishment, whose puipose, 1 w^lpld, yss fep.^TH^a.inaQ'l 
dignity. This punishment was applied only to thoie flffiois^ 

known tor [heir learning, erudition, or administrative expe- 
rience, so as to strip them of their prestige and discredit the 
"old" or '"black" culture — "revolutionary" terms lhat covered 
everything outside "Mao Tse-tung's ihoughl". But the humil- 
iating "leading about" procedure itself was in fact the revival 
of a medieval custom. On the whole, the ""cullurai revolution" 
had revived many grim and ignorant medieval customs about 
which I knew from the stories of the 1 1 - 1 3th centuries. 
Here is one of the sickening scenes I was to witness, 
A man surrounded by four activists was slowly moving 
along the lane. He was bound with lopes, with each of the ft)ur 
escorts hbfiiirtg Oil to the end of a rt^pe. He web dl^sed in a 
paper cloak and ;i peaked paper cap painted all over with 
sloppy black characters, repeating over and over again words 
hke "counter-revolutionary element", "black scoundrel", 
"traitor", "turtle", "dirty scum", and "son-of-a-bitch". Just 
b^nd them came a man with a big drum, keeping up a slow, 
measured beat. In the intervals, the victiin cri^ out in a 
falsetto: 

"1 am an old counter-revolutionary! 1 did not understand 
Chairman Mao's thought! I despised the revolutionary masses! 
I lived like a bourgeois! I betrayed the revolution every day! I 
trupkied to the blac^ band! I was a loyal follower of the black 
line!" 

Behind the drummer tailed a string of about 50 youngsters, 
who now and again chanted eulogies to Chairman Mao or 
declared tiieif resolve to cany throng the "cultural revohi- 
tion". 

i stood on fite cutb and watched them pass. As they went 
by, the ^used for some reason cried out h^ pmit^t ^vca^ 
in a lower voice, so that one of the activists wheels gJfttmd 
and struck him a blow, shouting "Louder!" 

The procession filed on, and the accused man's cries became 
louder. 

Qiiuese p^ple love spectacles and are very musical. 
W^6ti ^Wrything diat die SeVDltittf^i^W' %8S^^a- 
Ss&i and looked like a Gattiftillj' st^ed petfotmance ctf a 

solemn religious rite. 

Work teams were anotiier kind of punishment, but these had 
nothing theatrical about them. Once I ran across such a team 
m tU^'University grounds. 1 was walking towards the nCSlK^ 
mnoice along a laae ieading past the hosteb. The lan^ was 
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alm($t ^^^t^, ^SSSpt ^T several guards with red armbands, 
ffibistiy 0t% Sibo^i ]t 6r 20. As 1 was passing them, I saw 
some men and women pottering abdui on liu' other sidec^llie 
lane. It was a team of convicts cleaning lliu guHer. 

Hiey were old men and women, and had piaies covered with 
dis^ceful inscriptions tied round their necks. They squatjed, 
weftHng tile grass aSi ^Smbbery wiffi snfall rakes, affl 
cleaning away withered leaves, bits of paper and other litter, T 
stopped in dismay: it was inconceivable that old people in 
China should be hiimiliated in this way. A girl guard came up 
to me and said with an amiable smile that I could pass. I asked 

"They are enemies of the revolution, idlers and blood-suck- 
ers. They are unworthy of being called people," was the firm 
reply. 

I wenl up to a crouching old woman with red watery eyes, 
who looked well over 60, and read the inscription on h^ pKee: 
"Rc^tlye pf % c^;piitep-.^voIutionary element," 

•^irf ffie tiM wiaihsn herself is not a counter-revolutionary, 
is she?" I asked the girl, 

"How can she be anything but a coimter-revolutionary?" 
she stared. "Her son is a major black trandit and wasChitoian 
Mao's enemy within the Party!" 

up and offered to accompany me. I followed him. 

All along the lane there were pale and silent 6id people 
working busily in llic gutters. 

At the end of the lane, another girl guard came up to US and 
pointed to a stooping figure: 

"Tliis old woman is not working hard.enough." 

The young man left me, went up cl^ae to ttie old woman and 
exclaimed, but without mucjl^iidt-: 

"Come on ! Hurry up!" 

There was no threat but only a weariness in his voice. Nor 
did he strike the woman, although he had a good pretext: after 
aH, fliese days you did not need any pretext at all to strike or 
spit at an accused. The girl guard gave him a puzzled look: it 
seemed she knew her "Mao Tse-tung thought" much better 
than he did. She wanted some sound punishment inflicted on 
the disobedient old woman, and the look on her broad face 
showed that she dead sure she was right. I^chkftsaBsed 
fihathe had better explain his behaviour. 

••i am Itocompanying a foreigner," he said, "a SCWIet 
trainee." 
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Itwieed, it looted as fliough he had been ashamed to hit the 
woman in my presence, but the girl was more belligerent. 

"What does it matter? I don't agree! We should carry i^ltiie 
cuIturaJ revolution instead of paying heed to foreign^ to s^f 
nodiing of revisionists!" 

The young man was clearly alarmed by her fierce criticism 
and hurried me away. At the first by-lane he stopped and 

suggested I should tutt 0% ^ce flicare were no wenfc teams in 
that direction. 

On my way to the laundry. I had to pass a primary school. As 
1 walked pas! the fence and watched the children playing gaily 
in the yard, I wBs oTCTtalcai hy vm> schooIboys, !5^i8lSOtiy 
7th -graders. 

"Greedngs, Soviet ftiendl" one of them said withoijf stop- 
ping. "We femember our friendship and love the Soviet 
Union!" 

■ His face was grave and h© did not l&^k bads at me but 
straight in front of him. 

Running along in front of me, they suddfeniy locik^ batik 
and eallsid out m Russian; "FriendshgJl" 

It was a word I had longed for. 

On my way back to the hostel one day. f saw a slogan over 
the doorway which said: "Anii-rcvisionist Building". 

That was something new. But what could it mean? 1 decided 
simply to ignore it. 

An Office employee came up to me m the hallway and ^ked 
me whether I had read the inscription. I said I had. 

"Any remarks?" 

"No, it is none of my business. I"m a foreigner, you know, 
and your internal affairs have nothing to do with me at all," I 
relied curtly, to presenf any fiirther questions trf tbis kind.. 

Everything proved 1S>%6 very simple. Once die Offies'cMefe 
had been ousted, the junior employees decided to dissociate 
themselves from the former by putting up that slogan and 
going in for "revolutionary" activities. They held one meeting 
after another, crowding the former head's room, and passed 
many "great" resolutions. 

One p£ tt^^ I di^yei^ ^sm el ctg^vje @n the wall, 
proposed ■ffie'trfgeilt "&fig&fi6n of a tibaid wffli Mao Tse-tung 
maxims at the hostel entrance. The notice was apparently 
meant as an invitadon to foreigners to take part in the "sacred 
rites", but op one voltrnteered. 
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Then they brought in a learn of convicts. As I was coming 
back from the dining-room, I saw them digging holes. It was 
hot A young guard was lazing under the porch roof, bandying 
words with 5ie old doorkeeper. X^^twl ftiero and asked the 
guard what was to be built there;. 

"We shall sink in two poles, nail some boards lo them, cover 
these with red cloth, and over it write Chairman Mao's sayings 
til gold characters," he willingly eJ^ltraied. "It will be very 
grand, be^uti^ and majestic." 

I asfced hfei irfr&t ffi^ ^i^fligS ««*e, but ft Mmed out ftmt he 
had forgotten. Some painters, he said, were BJ Come twerlbe 
following day and write Ihem in. 

"What arc these people?" I asked my usual question. 

"Counter-revolutionaries and landowners," he replied. 

todeed, one of tiie diggers had a ««hite. dotJi tag on his chest 
sayitig "landowner element". 

"So you are a landowner," I addressed the convict. "Whst 
were you before the "eultural rcvoUition'?" 

The man — a pale and haggard eldiiriy man, dressed in badly 

fitting ovei alls— just Mood thisre looking helples^y apw at me, 
now 8t the giiard. 

"<3o on, tell him!" the guard gave hS giraciiE^US jMrmis^ 
^on. 

"I used lo be a member of the I'arty Bureau at the History 
Department." he timidly replied. 

"Do you mean to say you'd been a landowner before Lib- 
eration?" 

"No, before Liberation 1 was with the Eighth Army." 
"Bui when were you a landowner?" I msisted naive^^ 

■'I've never been one, but my father had some land and was 
considered a landowner. I myself had always taken part in tiie 
revolution." 

^£!ie the^uard interrupted him. 

•^f-Says Sere'aboiithiS'Sodal oriigins," he tapped the tag on 
fiw man's chest. "He comes from a cla« that is hostile to the 
people. His parasitic habits — what we call revisionisto te 
■China- — have now told on Ihe whole of his activity." 

"Are you a Parly member yourself?" 1 asked the guard. 

"No, but 1 belong to the young generation 'of the Mao. Tsfr- 
tung^soch!" he said with unabashed smugneiss. 

"BuHbcik h^, this tttfln tfetame a CotnHfiniist feefere yoa 
were even born, at a Inme when the Kuomintang reactionaries 
were putting people to death for being Parly members. As long 
ago as tiiat he was ah^ady r^kiog life for tite sake of the 
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levolutioul" I said, venting some of my indignatiOQ over tiUs 
kind of barefaced stone-wall demagogy. 

The guard was unruffled, looking down on me with the lofty 
air of a real victor. Calling out to his team to step lively, he 
faced me again and remarl^d: 

"'Vou foreigner ^smt on^rstand China: you never have 
and you never w£[l. Badk iti the Union yon arc resided 

as a specialist on China, aren't yoti?" 
1 said I was, and he sniggered. 

"Of course, I know there are only a few foreigners who 
know Chinese. That makes ali of you specialists," he gave rae 
a sly smile. "Do you know what Premier Chou said aboat 
you? You don't? Well, our Premier Chou has said that foreign 
experts on China...," he gave a meaningful pause, "...that they 
are learned certified lackeys of US imperialism and modern 
revisionism. But the main thing, he says, is that they are being 
kept to forec!^ events in China. Well, not one of their forc- 
es^ b»s ever d^me tiuel That's what Premier Chou says. And 
y&M about yoaraiiff? Sfd^uMd* ^y^isie going to bxw a 
cultural revolution?" 

I admitted I had not. 

"There, you see!"'He was protid and hi^y. tlieahe took 
ano±er idea: 

"Intellectuals are apt to "Way iSt ia^gd^eSi but Ifaey arc 
incapable of standing fast: once the revolution has won 
out, they want to live high and do themselves well in every- 
thing." 

"Isn't that what a revolution is all about? Isn't it meant lo 
improve the people's Ufe?" 

"Revolution is carried out for the sake of revolution! It is 
eternal, and China wll always be a revolutionary country. A 
better life is a life lived for the triumph of Man Tso-tung 
thoughts. The revolution enables the masses to master MaoTse- 
tung thought, and that is what matters most!" 

"In other words, revolution is carried, out for the sake of 
Sfe©! lEse-^toig nhot^?** r saM, meadag ib& question to be 
irohicaL 

"You cannot understand this, for your consciousness is 
infected with modem revisionism," he declared. 

I did not want to go into this any deeper and asked him 
about the meaning of "cotmtKr-ievohiticnaiy eleenent", flie tag 
of another rortvict 

"I, too, was a Par^ Qwa^ieF and' c^nu out against ^ 
oulttrral levoklion," sakl the owner of ihe tag drily. 
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"He is one of those who liave admitted their guilt," the 
guard ■ remarked complacendy, "He used to be considered a 
professor," 

"What eifs yaii tp wi£b »ii p£ ^m3" I ^sed iiie 
^aaM as c^Iotfy asi ixirM. 

"We haven't decided yet. They have been accused, but 
sentence has yet to be passed. For the time being, we have 
been reforming them through manual labour. You can see for 
yourself that the work isn't Jiard, but it's very nse&U ideology 
IcaSy, betsuse it e^ows Qt&m vex^ well ^ ^'j^^ 6fMa& 
Tse-tung thonght. This is a very important means of re-educa- 
tion! Later on, each case will be considered at a special 
meeting which we call a trial, because any member of the 
collective has the right to expose their evil doings. But apart 
&pm WOrit, we have already started re-educating them, by 
clmagjng living conditions. We have evicted them fccnp. 
flieir fiats, confiscated then- belongings, and suspended AeEr 
wages. They now live all together, and we have been 
protecting them from the wrath of the masses. The magna- 
nimity of the revolutionaries is boundless! These people now 
live in almost the same conditipns as.n^y peajsaii^ Cljina's 
ordinary people." 

"But why do you ^ek to humiliate Sienif ^ at them, and 
beat tiiem up?" 

The guard thought awhile bcilbre answering. "This is a class 
struggle, and they are our class enemies. How can a class 
enemy have any human dignity? It's ridiculous! We don't 
regard them as people at all. In the 17 years since Liberation, 
they have had excellent opportunities to be re-educated into 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung's loyal followers, but they have 
refused to do so. On the contrary, they have followed a black 
line, established a black kingdom in China, and were looking 
forward to the time yi'hen China would lose its isd cqIout, So 
now vre have to&mrfIifflB^imi'.11iB old SDdi«y madfeaGiAirf 
worthless knowledge, and now we have to purge the minds of 
the masses of any admiration for the useless knowledge of the 
old intelligentsia. That is why we parade them about to the 
beat of drums wearing the peaked caps of ignominy. Let every- 
one see how helpless and ridiculous diey are, for all their 
mu^h^onted sciencel Hemeraber thrarfonner insolence, their 
braizeft itlffiStil to SWdy Oiiaittfiaii Mfio'S writings! They tfSfed 
to scoff at us, the rising revolutionary generation. Tliey did not 
realise that Mao Tse-tung's writings are the summit of human 
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I had started speaking with this boy because he had not 
looked so fanatical as the others, in the hope of hearing some 
common-sense words and reasoning, buthe wastres^t^toeto 
yet anofter helping ots^c^^^eppaganda. 

While we argued, &S teSfei digging away much fasten 
were no doubt listening attentively, but feigning an 
abseniEjed interest in their work. As 1 was going away, not a 
^n^head was turned in ray dircctwjn. 

1 usually went &at:io havc my lundi abont tMetOy m&at^ 
after the Vietnamese students. After "all, there were neariy a 
hundred of them, they made a tong queue, and took up all Hie 

seats. At the foreigners' dining-room there was a chef who 
specialised in European dishes, and he had now become 
something of a personal chef of mine; I was his only customer. 
But I preferred Ounese food and my only European dishes 
vnlte milk and sotu* milk. I always came in to lunch at one and 
the same time, and never had to wait: my food would at once 
be served on a tray — ^a very comfortable arrangement, for 1 
valued my time. 

One day, the Vietnamese had had an outing and were a Uttle 
fiir limdi, so that when I came into the (Haing-roora there 
3^ some people at the service counter. 

The woman who was ladling out the soup asked me to wait. 
To while away the time, I strode along the row of windows and 
out into a dark corridor, which led to the dining-room office. 1 
heard the clicking of an abaciw in one of the rooms, and 
wandered past a pair of scales used for weighing out the food, 
a huge pile of cabbage-heads, and bunches of greens for the 
following day's lunch lying in rows along the wall. The 
corridor opened into a well-lit hall, once the dining-room of 
[he professors and Party functionE^^. I stepped on tfie tttt©' 
shold and looked about me. 

Many yotmg 'peofAe mingled w^th ^tSim and ortiej: 
elderly men. Students with red armbands supervised the dol- 
ing-DUt of food and kept an eye on the cooks. At the farther 
end of the room there was a newly cut opening in the wall 
marked: "For freaks, monsters and all the other scoundrels of 
the Universi^." Several men and women with tags on their 
dfeste were gnejjed at the window for their food alumi- 
niiim bi^ls^, virile dflieft isiseitf^d ^feir way ttetweai the tables 
and the lunchers from the entrance at the other end of the hall. 
One of them came in with the air of an ordinary man, but was 
inmiediately broo^to hi^ by a loud comraandT 
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"Bow down your head, scoundrel!" 

The offender did not wait to be told twice, but he Was fdo 
late: one of llie lunchers tripped him up, another pushed him in 
the back, while a third — young man sitting straight in front 
<^ me — lose d^beiately asd, as jma ps^sed by him , 
full in bis face. 

Having gdftfieit'dollop of pickled cabbage and a ftfUfld Blin 
the colour of asphalt, the accused hurried away from the 
dreaded spot to have their food outside in solitude. They tried 
to sl:^ away unnoticed, but even on tiwir way out they were 
^on^iecL y»iDi blows and abuse, 
to: this stMiigers!'* 

""niMe's no point in feeding fteslra and moBsters!" 

"We're wasting our rood!"" 

"Let's destroy all the villains throughout the country!" 
The curses and angiy cries intermingled with shouts of 
tnun^h: 

"Long live the great cultural revoiiUiQol" 
*'Long live Chairman Mao!" 

All this was vltv much like a witches' sabbath in a play. Not 
that their efforts to re-educale the "freaks and monsters" 
IpjeSVfiffltKi' ^ yOfOfig »W3luttonarics from stowing away their 
lice, scooping out me noodles and clattering their spoons on 
the soup bowls. 

I felt a polite touch on my elbow. It Was li, -.tiR! dlCf, 
addressing me with an amiable smile. 

"I have been looking for you everywl^iei YOUT hmi^ is 
ready. There's no need to stand here." 

"I was just whilingi»^ time." I entplained to he on the 

On week days, Yihoyuan Park is the quietest spot in the city. 
U is a favourite Sunday resort of Peking's working people, but 
on weekdays only visitors from other towns go there. Tt is such 
a, pleasure to take a boat out on the great lake and lie tanning 
hi sun. The Chinese tfiemselvcs do not care for suntanning: 
they have such an abundance of sun that they take it ftir 
granted and are used to avoiding it. They find it funny to see a 
foreigner sunning himself and only an occasional young Chi- 
nese will be seen without his jacket and singlet on a bright day. 

The park's palaces, temples, bowers, bridges and pavihons 
were all built at the turn of the century, imder the ^nq)i)gai 
Tsuhsi, the last autocratic ruler of the Maadiu ^nas^. S&e 
had employed Ifee brat artists and architects to worft on the 



park. The palace was a repository of curious, valuables, treas- 
j ures, and various masterpieces of applied art. Yihoyuan is 
pleasant in any weather, even when it rains, for you can follow 
thejjainted ^lleries running along the lak^ide, and Jook out 
apoin taSS, fte meticolotisTiriifemiSing, fhi islets, ar^- 

( ways, and gilt rooftops. 

You can cross the lake in a boat there and back in about two 
and a half hours. 1 used to lie back in the boat to enjoy the 
moriiin|, sun and the perfect stilhicss, unbroken, save for the 
iparof^ pliows^a tfeiw4!y aiiSft^.Fbr me stiUness meant 
no drums pounding away, no moHOtcSJjai^ dianttug of Slogans 
in the manner of Buddhist incantetions. 

The broad lake ended in a quaint white-stone bridge with a 
pavilion — erected on the whim of Ihc old empress — an outlet 
1 leading lo another, smaller lake with many bays and a swelling 
peninsula that jutted out into the water, lake fringed witii trees 
*Bd'ishih4»^ry ifea tfeS like an urban park. 

As my boat glided into the shadow of the bridge, someone 
I hailed me in English from above. It was a Chinese student in 
eye-glasses leaning over the parapet wiih a book in his hand, I 
called back that I was Russian, and he ran down gaily to gr^t 
me. I pulled upiO tB-fe'dliana. 

He said he regretted he could speak no Russiail. He hiinself 
was from Inner Mongolia and knew Mongolian. In Peking he 
had first studied Russian, and had then switched to English 
and now to Spanish. The student complained that he had not 
^ gained a sound enough knowledge of any language, except 
Mongolian, which was half-native to him. StiU, he said a few 
discoimected words in farrly clear Rus^an. 

I was just about to step out onto the shore when there was a 
^ splash of oar^ behind me. I turned round and saw two thick-set 
broad-shouldered men in white pongee suits pulling steadily 
towards us. When i turned back to look at my amiable compa- 
nion, he had already vanished. 

I rowed on slowly along the shore and then clear across the 
lake to a jetty on the other side. Here I was hailed again, this 
time by an elderly man in plain blue overalls, who said he was 
a life-guard. He drew alongside, and when I told him I was 
Soviet, he kindly suggested that 1 should take a swim in the 
t lake. But the water was too muddy, and I said I would mther 
not 

So we just had a pleasant chat about the simple, everyday 
things of life. He willingly told me about die species of fish 
being bred in -tfie late, the bait fcey took, and the best fishing 
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ipois. In i\k sixty years, lie said, some of thum hiiLl grown to be 
very big. The fish were netted to supply the best restaurants, 
but the older and bi^r ones knew how to avoid the net anfl 
had to be caught with fishing rods, which was not easy either: 
the fish here were well-fattened and choosy, and you liad to 
know the kind of bail they took, for iheir tastes changed with 
the weather. If you wanted to fish in the park, you had to buy 
a ticket and oWyottf Way Out pay for any fish weighing more 
than a kilogramme. Hie man-mi^e lake, dug out to please the 
empress, was vast but shallow. A new canal had recently been 
made to feed the lake with running water, so that now the 
whole body of water was being renewed every three days. 

1 usually left the park feeling happy and reassured. It was 
always a pleasure to have a bowl of steaming jasmine tea ot 
cbM soiir-pium stew in the old square courtyani near the gates. 
The parit was still a delightful nook, life in the city still ran its 
untroubled round, and the "cultural revolution" was taking 
place iinly in the tmiv^sittK. 

Rimiours of suicides were afoot at the University. It was 
being said that a ftraclionary of the smashed-up Peking 
Committee had drowned hiinself in the rapid waters of the new 
canal which emptied into Lake Yihoyuan. 1 also heard that a 
lecturer in Marxism-Leninism, after being pilloried for days 
before a crowd of raging "revolutionaries", had not been able 
to stand the abuse and had thrown himself into a well. Rumour 
is one thing, bfnwsver, but Mtually seeing this Kfcd of flling 
h^]p^ is something else again. 

One day, as I was passing the office building, a favourite 
raUynig spot, I noticed something unusual about the meeting 
diat'Was being held in front of it. The speaker was addressing 
til6 crowd from the main stairway, as on the day of 
storming of the Pai^ Commiose, but the people were 
beha\^g hi m Odd' way, m&^^g aBbtit arid stsndfng on tiptoe 
to peep over die shoulders of those in front. It turned out that 
they were all trying to have a look at the body of a student, a 
thin, shabbily dressed youth. Everyone was heatedly talking- 
about his death, paying scant attention to the shouting oratpr. 
The student had been m Orphan ah^, trtiat ■«S&rrfed tite "mt3- 
lu^opanes" most of all, had come from a poor peasant family, 
rfetifid out later that during the civil war he had been picked 
up by a political commissar of the People's Liberation Army, 
when his unit had taken over the boy's village. The boy had 
fitted well inft) his new femily, was adopted, went tftiSugh 
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school and, with the help of his adoptive father, entered the 
University. Once out of the army, the commissar was sent to 
work and study at Peking Pedagogical UniveiSitjf, wK^ tii 
became a promment meniber of the Party cffganfeation, and 
was now taaJeed mmg m "big black bandits". The "revo- 
Mp^ries" were saying that while the Peking Party Committee 
Reaaed by Peng Chen was a "black shop", the University's 
Party Committee was a "black stalL'. When the young man's 
adoptive father had been condemned at one of the meetings, 
the boy vas wged to renounce hi&, b#fiad refused. What is 
more, he ;rt^KTed to his own poor-peasant origin— as a 
IfiBt, fliOU^ mmi trump-carf— in an effort to vindicate the 
accused. But that was something no one could get away with. 

"We were forced to denounce the son himself," rattled on 
the speaker on the stairway, "but it was with a heavy hSartfliat 
we set out to fight a da§a brother duped by the class enemy 
We wanted Mm ifi^ light ftnd to realise the kind of life he 
had led, but he persisted in his error, putting personal gratitude 
above class gratitude. He refused to see that he did not owe his 
lot to the traitor of the revolutionary masses, but to our great 
leader. Chairman Mao, who has liberated the Chinese people 
and has rallied us to the great cultural revolution. We had a 
^-hour debate about him at the meeting and realised that he 
bad degenerated into an enemy and was unable to bow his 
head before the masses and set an example for the others, he 
was unable to champion Chairman Mao's great thoughtl And 
here is a proof that we are right! He has leaped out of a 
window because of t^y , hatred for the revolution and fear of 
the masses! He -dlea fa order to hann the cultural reWilution, 
bwt 'fls all of you now sec, he has failed in his vicious design! 
He has done die revolution no harm at all but has, on the 
contrary, shown everyone that he was an enemyi There is no 
longer any doubt about that. By committing stacide he has 
also proved anofiiCT point, he has proved that even by dying, 
the enemies of the cultural revolution are powerless to prevent 
MaoTse-tung thought from winning over the Chinese people!'" 
The speaker positively swelled with self-a.ssurance and 
poured forth torrents of demagogy, but this did not have the 
usual effect on the audience. The mcedng was an unusual one, 
without any ovations and shouts of "glory be", without the 
habitual bellowing roars. People went up to the body to take a 
took and talked together in hushed voices. Tliere was no sign 
c£ flie mass frenzy, which 1 had found to be the most terrifying 
thing about tilese "icTOlutionary*' meeting 
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I had always had a feeling of sympathy for the Chinese an& 
had been glad to bo friends with those of my own age. But the 
"cultural revolution" had made mo think. The young people at 
the University had cast aside their books, and were abusing 
their grey-haired elders and deriding all knowledge and 
^eoce ilsdf. XJies^ amiable polite youn^^^le had now 
becSrfie ruffians sua fjiieiflsi^. TBs *is a ?eify bittef tfrau^, 
but I tried to account for their behaviour by saying to myself 
that they were a mere cat's-paw of someone else's evil will. The 
real blame fell on those who had unleashed these wild in- 
stincts, doing HQ deliberately and on a countiy-wide scale, 

who JWKWted to violence. 

At close range it was hard to see the hidden political string 
being pulled behind the backs of the wrought-up crowd. Who 
was masterminding the "cultural revolution" and haw? Grad- 
ually the picture was beginning to fill out. The '*reyolution- 
aries" felt that they _iisd tfe? Kiwei$iil backing of &tB ^t<^ 
«tiich was giving thetrt a ft^Mrfd add letting thefii afct *vfffi 
impunity. Like a malignant growth, the "cultural revolution" 
spread out to the country's vital organs and destroyed tliem, 
while the brain, the CPC Central Committee, encouraged the 
"revoliitipnaiies" step by step. Any act of hooliganism was 
hew |usfS^ mta were tebg abused as a matter of 
course. Not a single soldier or policeman dared to interfere 
with the unruly mob that was being encouraged from above. 
The Chinese demagogue were quite right in saying that "the 
world has never seen anything Uke the Chinese cultural revolu- 
tion': indee^rit w»s ra^arafel^ in the hatm and offering it 
was in£lictin£^ 



Vt rm. "WORKiNG GROUP": TRIUMPH 
AM) DISGRACE 

CEREMONIAL EOTHY- THE "OPPORTUNISTS" AND 
THE "LEFHSIS". CONFUSED EXIBBMISI. "OtAlBMAN 
MAO IS BACK!"— CHIANG CHIN6 SPEAKS. THE ROUT 

Poles were put up along the lanes, wires stretched between 
these, anil rough bast mats fastened to the wire.s. making 
handy holders for tatzupaos, which were on display every- 
where in mind-boggling nurafaets. The lanes soon IgbSIS^^*^ 
much like corridors with tatzupao walls. But there was never 
enough space on the matting, so that some of the sheets curled 
over onto the ground and had to be read squatting down. The 
readers were always many, reading away ravenously and even 
managing to talffi notes, widi a liazed x>tt of lo^ on 
ih^if feces. 

"Iliat simuner there was an unusual number of Si^uaQy 

showers, which were good for the crops and also washed away 
the dirty latzupaos. But no matter: the morning sun was never 
given a ehance to dry the yellow malting, for the "cultural 
revolution" enthusiasts were quick to scrape off the ragged 
sheets and paste on fresh ones. More and more of thesis 
clamoured for someonei'& "death", "dratmction", and Expo- 
sure of fresh "crimK", wifli black characters dancing all over 
the sheets and "bloody deeds" depicted in red. They 
attracted thousands of attentive readers. When put down on 
paper, these threats were no joke. Who Was ffi be the next bUtt 
of the "cultural revolution" blows'.' 

T rameWber last few^ays of June for flie IwiUiant illumi- 
nation at night and the gleam of lights in the puddles on the 
wet black asphalt of the lanes. The rallying crowds were often 
ddven oft the s^dhini gusts of t^ni, and svrafmed eo the 
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badgftr-^tke student dining-rooms. Hie University was wide 
awalte long into the night, everyone reading tatzupaos and 
notices posted at tfic intersections. "Another step of the 
cultural revolution at our University: a fresh important tat- 
zupao up at the Physics Department, Lecture-roQm No.... 
Revolutionary students and teachersJ Be sure, to read it 
without delay!" 

As I was returning home one morning, leaping over the 
puddles left by a recent shower, I heard ihe sounds of some 
unusual rejoicing coming from the distant student dining- 
rooms, with burst upon burst of greetings and applause. 
Suddenly the narrow lane between the two rows of tatzupao 
..SvreUed with ruaniim and yelling students. They 
ftiWifjiitl fii a §6Sa "bo&y, thrusting me aside onto the 
curb. In the thick of the wildly enthusiastic crowd 1 could 
make out the slow purring movement of two black, heavily 
curtained limousines of the kind used by Chinese Govemffli^ 
officials. I could not see who was inside, but the students -v^m 
wild y/i&t m&ai^SSati, pif^g and jostlmg their way to tihie 
caj^ in an effort at least to touch their shining blaek bodies. It 
was some time before I struggled my way across the lane and 
gat back to the hostel. Festive tatzupaos had been hung out all 
over the place with messages of greetings: "Heart-feh greetings 
to the leading comrades from the new City Committee! Heart- 
iEeU,,^Betiii^ to the leading comradK firom the CPC C^tnU 

Uie "revoludonaries" took up their positions along the lanes 
in two solid blue lines. To the beat of drums and the thunder of 
applause, the black cars carrying the new University officials 
drove through the red-draped gateway, glided softly along the 
corridor of men, and <mne ib afeaffin front of the office build- 
ing. "Old and merited rerolutiOharics"— those who had taken 
part in storming that building and smashing the former Party 
Committee on June 3 — came out to greei them. A red 
streamer over the enirance said: "Welcome to the 'working 
group" sent over by Chairman Mao!" The ciowd bSilEfc il^ a 
chant; "Lpi^live the 'vyp^ldng group'!" 

■C^ang, ffie head oi^iliie "working group" — an elderly man in 
blue Party uniform — emerged from the first car. He was 
autliorised to lead the "working group" because he had been a 
Deputy-Minister and a member of the State Council's Party 
organisation, wiiich had been independent of the "black City 
CommittiSS". tThe other m^iwt^ of the group, now getting out 
of the cars, tt«re in military oiiifbrm. Being army men, they, 
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loo, had been outside the ambit of the City Commillee, whose 
(werthrow the CC had sanctioned. The members of the "work- 
ing group" stood together at the entrance of the building won 
over by the "c.iUtH.i^ revolution", answering the ,g«efe:gs of 
the young, the' cievstf wiS already eloHijg iffiKnmd' Sie 
"group" in anticipation of a meeting, wKen C3^l^ Suddenly 
made a sign with his hand and said: 

"The 'working group' sent down here by the Party CC is 
always together with the revolutionary masses! It is not fitting 
ifectiS ftfi»d(l£in this place!" 

He strode resolutely sway from the (^cg. tiuilding, and his 
subordinates followed two by two. The crowd raised a 
deafening triumphal shout and rushed after the new leaders, 
away from the splendid six-storey building, jostling and trying 
to run ahead ef each other. 

The organisers of the reception were thrown into eonfii§^il. 
They ran up to consult the resolutely marching mitS, and li^ 
the time they reached The end of the lane everything had been 
discussed and agreed upon. The "working group" fiied past 
my own doorway, along the side of the foreigners' hostel, an.d 
popped at the entrance to an ordinary student hostel. 

That was a most spectscailar rimve. CbSii^ tiSsmttd 0e 
porch and declared: 

"We shall work wherever you invite us!" 

The whole University \vns in turmoil. Sentries with red 
armbands were posted all around the new administrative rcsid- 
' ence and in the lanes, including the one that led to the dining- 
room, so that I now had to walk past the sentries. Red burning 
gave the hostel entrance a festive appearance. A banner 
stretched out above it screamed in giant letters: "Long live the 
great proletarian cultural revolution!", and two other inscrip- 
tions on either side said: "Long live the 'working group" sent 
over by Chairman Mao!" and ''Long live tlie CPCI Long live 
flie Party CC! I^ng live Chairnran Mao!" To one side of the 
entrance fliey put up huge portraits of the two Cbainnen: 
Chairman of the Republic Liu Shao-chi and Party Chairman 
Mao Tse-tung. These were wreathed with flowers and laurel 
branches. The approaches to the residence were studded with 
ta^upao stands and ceremonial stands wHh Mao quo^€tH)S 
and official Party slogans. 

ITtie'Siiddea b^tnthig af a ^ant '(£rtnn, follGnrad by &ie rattle 
of two smaller ones and the clang of gongs, marked the start of 
a ceremonial rally which lasted all day. All the OfiBce 
emplQj«es had gone ftsw tester with ttie sftidents* I nvas 
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about to drop in at the Office on some trifling baSinCHi, but 
found the man in cfiarge just locking the door. 

"W6 are now subordioate to fee CC *woEking group'," he 
CfSptoiaed, "and must all attend the weIc<»BBig tally." 
"There was a long succession of speslnirs: "^uKurai TftWiIu- 

tion" activists and spokesmen representing various depart- 
ments, laboratories and year-groups climbed on to the plat- 
form to show thai ^1!^ isffire fa attantlanra. A man from the 
0£Sce also spoke. 

Between the speecSeS' ffie di^^iS would break out inKJ 
peak of music. The crowd in front of the residence keptJS'P^S 
about, with people coming and going and red banners flat- 
tering in the wing. As night fell, the floodlights were turned on. 
The crowd increased, and soon the whole University was gath- 
«ed at the residence. Chang mounted the rostrum. Over the 
hoatse lQUtU^alwis in my corridor I could hear the roar of th^ 
crowd, the castsades of applause, and the ecstatic pounding 6i 
drums. 

I leaned out of a window in the deserted corridor. Chang 
qjeaking from the rostrum with a stern look on his face. 
^ said that the "cultural revolution" had now won out and it 
ii?as tqae to establish a new, revolutionary ot^ and discipline. 

"E^^One guilty of the black line and the terrorism of the 
black kingdom will have to answer personally for their guilt. 

"Let us unite our revolutionary ranks! 

"Let us give a fitting reception to our Pany's anniversary"^ 

He spoke in a calm, loud voice to the sound of rapturous 
diouls and surges of i^lauis^ punctUE^ with drumbeats. He 
ended on this note: 

"The cultural revolution has won out! Long live &e victory 
of the great proletarian cultural revolution !" 

It was one of those sweltering Peking nights, and I found 
myself ^^ing Sot bEeatia, not quite able to believe that the 
"cultural ievt)1iition*' was iif an end and that the convulsions 
racking China would now cease all of a sudden, as if they had 
never taken place at all. A new slogan was catried past 
beneath my windovra tuging everyone to smnA fl» July 1 
demonstration. 

The ^^ttS^tration started eariy in the morning. By eight 
o'clot^ eve^fone h^d ^eady lined up in a nianunoQi windii^ 
eoiumri. I>AiiMs iSi?^ ibeating all along the Watt, ^lilftice ma 
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there groups of students burst into song. Bevies of inquisitive 
children flitted to and fro. At the head of the column, men 
carried a huge portrait of Mao Tse-tung and behind lhat one of 
liu Shao-chi, followed by banners and slogans. Next came the 
"«|lJliiBg group", its members still dressed in military uniform 
but with red cards marked "wor^i^ig^tgj" pihsedion tile left 
side of their mnics. The collimfl siiSlBd paSt tfife new cefttt^s, 
the "working group's" residence, and wove along the Univer- 
sity lanes, aliey-ways and quadrangles in the most intricate 
j^B^ns, jud stopping short of cutting across itself. The de- 
mixdsbstt^ ne^ actually got beyond the gates, and marked 
ffi^ Mrty afiHi^rsary by trudging roond in circTes. There 
was something sinister in that meaningless marking of lime. 

1 was just about to go out, when Ma came into the room. He 
had been allowed to stay away from the demonstration, and 1 
3^iked him to come along with me to the shop. To get there, we 
1^ te cro^' fe& dShinm at fast piMU, ma would poiitdy 
request the demonstrators to let us pass, stretch forth hjs ,af|i 
to make way, and the two of us would slip through to the other 
side, the gap immediately closing up behind us. 

"So the cultural revolution is over, isn't it?" I asked him 
casually. 

"The cultural revolution has «^vQ,i4," he answered calmly, 
"but it is too early to say that &e .tCTolution is over: H Bre 
merely enterwJ itt oigsnisational pffliod." 

During the silence hour one afternoon everyone was taking 
a rest — for the first time in a month; after all it was a holiday. 
Altiiough it was the hottest time of die day, I decided © sbS^ 
a leisurely round of the city bookshops before there were tOO 
many people. The University grounds were deserted, and even 
at the "working group's" residence there were only two drowsy 
young giris with red armbands whiling away the time on a 
b^K^ tit the entrant and a boy busy putffiig vp a :&esh 
itetzupao on an elKtric-light pole. The latzupao was neitfaw 
welcoming not ceremonial, but said in bold black characters: 

"We have a question to ask of the 'working group', a ques- 
tion concerning Right-wing opportunism! Why had the black 
Party Committee's hangers-on been allowed to join the revolu- 
tionary mass^ in the demonstration to mark the CPC's 
'^te^riOilS iaaoivecsary? .Who has set at large the freaks and 
monsters denoimeed by Chairman Mao? We know who has. It 
is only Rigiit-wing oiq)ortunisB who could have done so, 
de^ite Oisiman Mao's tiiot^t Th^ is a vamia^ to the 
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Right-wing opportunism! Thfe is, a grave wan^g.fe) themll 
Afterwards it will be too late!!!" 
The long row oF exclamation maiis followed by the 

punchline slogans: 

"Down with Right-wing oppurtunisra! Let us defend Chair- 
man Mao! Let us carry on the great cultural revolution to til^s 
end!-' 

When I was returning home that ni^t, that latzupao had 
gone: it had been scraped off. That bad btm-A dangerous step 
and had no doufi^ been SQtii^is^ by ^le "worki^ group" 

itself. 

A giant notice had appeared near the stud^t dining-room, 
officially announoing the ^siffltpa^ of sta£B&. Thegst of the 
long iand involved fea Wias ftk: '*fi(»nradisSI Ijst us study h 
the roomings and carry on the cultural revolution in the after- 
noons! Let us walk on both feet, those of revolution and 
production." The young people clustering round the notice 
seethed with dispute and contradiction. One group opposite 
the notice were holding a meeting, with the speaks p^fi^iid(m 
a poplar branch, and his friends below holding up a slogan; 
"Lcfngli^ the *«^king group' sent over by Chairman Mao!" 

A man with a tin of black ink dangling from his neck stole up 
to the notice and scribbled underneath it: "Down with Right- 
wing opportunism!" The crowd raised an ear-splitting din, he 
was immediately seized andiiragged to the readence, but he 
striked and idbkfii; ps^ig %(it fte words: "Long live 
Chairman IVIao!'" 

The scuffles round the notice went on day after day. It was 
forbidden to write anything across it, but those who vKse 
opposed to the resumption of studies pas^d strips Qf .pQl^a 
wife Mao's sayin;^ aU arS^d % jkibdi^ r^^ca^s ^ & 
^•wpdiiBB ^tt^'s^' pmst te i^bm &m it Wais out of line mth 

Mao's ^'fliought". 

The number of tatzupaos was again on the increase. Most of 
these came under headlines pledgmg the authors' "loyalty to 
the 'working ^i^*',SSe(a tmi by Chainaafi. Mao". But them 
wftS also, a gFQwi^ s^^sfte trend, whose members issued a 
hSfg d^s^^tibn' agairtsfme *^rarking group", urging cvery- 
cne to "heed only the highest instructions! Obey only the 
highest instructions! Work and live in the spirit of the highest 
insiruciions!" 

The "highest instructions" was a "Leftist" term for Mao's, 
words, directives and vraitings. The "Leftists" eame out opwife* 
against tiie "m)rking gfox^" and revised to obey any of its 
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orders. At their debate rallies at night thegf the ahr Vrifli 
wild catcalls, but remained in a minority. 
... Meanwhile, the "working group" had ff&m tb something 
hke 40 meiL They had taken off their military uniforms, 
pmnea^gi m]^ red cards, and were ubiquitous. In fact, there 
^re now so many of them tiiat Ih^ tailed Ihmseim the 
Tvorfcing commission". 

A new propaganda poster, "Who A|8 m X-effifflte?" spelled 
out the views of die commission's opponents. Briefly, the "Lef- 
im" held that flie "iSlffiiril revolution" had yet to be 
completed, demanded th'at the accused should be "dealt with" 
at once, and wanted to do more than just struggle against indiv- 
iduals. They urged a review of the whole education setup. 
They soon fell to contesting every single measure prop(^ by 
tiie "working commi^oa". 

When fee txjinmission tried to carry out its decision on 
resumn^Shidtes, fee "Leftists" refused to obey. What is more, 
gangs of them would come to the lecture-rooms, beat up the 
professors and drive out any students who differed. In the 
knes one met more and more bruised and tanda^ Students 
fresh from some scuffle or ofeer. 

The commission disbanded fee "work teams", allowed the 
accused to take off feeir fool's caps and tags, and forbade any 
beatings or mahreatment. The "Leftists", however, became 
even more furious in their attacks on the convicts, beatmg feera 
up ruthlessly in the Janes and at meetings, and staging mob- 
irials. so that the students on duty and commission supporters 
had^lo mtervene to save feeir lives. At all fee public show-trials 
fee "Leftiffls" demanded deafe for the convicts. 

"Chau-man Mao has called on us to be thrifts and eeonom- 
ical. We have already rounded up fee scoundrels responsible 
for the black kin^ttii But v^y feed' fee parasites? Deafe to 
the criminals!" 

_ I once stopped m a lane to watch a scuHlfe Himnd a rostrum 
Wife some convicted men. The "Leftists" ehar^ed at the 
rostrum with yells of "Death! Death!", but not being able to 
overcome the resistance of the activists on duly, set to hurling 
brickbats at the convicts. A few steps away from me stood a 
convict, an eldeily man, who was lo be taken OUt iha 
rostrum when his turn fer being victimised came up. The pale 
and trembling man kept muttering: 

*'T can't stand it! No, I can"t! I prefer to die right away!" 

TvfO activists held him in a firm grip, coolly waiting for fee 
tussle tQ end so as to change fee prisoneis. 
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The man gave me a dull, ei^y lot*, all &e wfeile twitching 

and crying: 

"I'm not suilly! Tvc nothing to do with it! What is it you 
waat.of BiQ,?' What's the charge ggainst me? What else do you 
want to tftll the? tT! Se w^finti M iffi! aU you vfmt to. And 
tiicn I'll ask yoii acain whether yoii have any more qa«B^ 
I'll he the last to speak and will answer all your questlbfrs. Fm 
sure I can answer all your questions! I'm not guilty of anything, 
I h^v^'l made any grave mistakes, 1 haven't any crimes on 
my ft^drd!" 

No one interrupted him, so he grew bolder, 

■■["ve never been in charge of anything, 1*™ tffiVer iKSaJ 
elected lo anv post!" lie cried out. 

Suddcnlv the auard on duty turned to me and explained: 
■'^His ideology is rotten, you know." Slistgne was unexpectedly 
confidential, as if he O^^^" ^° ^'^^ 

sight was a revolting onfe. 

The commission ordered the tearing down 01 any i-eitist 
tatzupaos containing "demagogic slander about the Party 
eCs owimission". Where a tatzupao could not be designated 
m slanderous, it was left hanging for no more tlian three days. 
Around the tatzupao stands, the "li^ts" were consttaifiy 
starling brawls and scuffles with pro-commission actiyi^. 

Finally eamc the last straw. At a floodlit general asSSBSg 
one [light. Lommisaon Ouef Chang delivwed a thundetOos 
speech. He said: 

"Call the demagogues to account! The revolution will not 
spare the bawlers! Call die pohdcal i^eeulatOK to aOMunt! We 
shall not allow anyone to make a career otit of ■fee cultural 
revolution!" 

Most of the students and teachers came out in support ortne 
commission, but the "Leftists' " heckling soon grew into a 
wild wail, so that even the radio-relay system had to be turned 
Off. 

Next morning there was a fresh surge of tatzupao- writing. 
This time, however, many of these started out by saying that 
the author had never written any before, this being his first 
tgtiSuJKao since, the start of the "cultural revolution". Another 
tmi -^teffiertt -mi "Sm many of these tatzupaos had been 
written by Communists, as the si^ftU^said. They gavcejuct 
figures to show how many timS gfich 6f the demagogues had 
spoken at meetings, how many tatzupaos he had posted up, 
and how many show-trials he had taken part in, all indicating 
fiiat Jic had stjivtd to make a career and rise to high^ offiw. 
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One student, who had been expelled the previous spring for 
poor progress but who had come back at the start of the "cultu- 
ral revolution" to settle scores with the administration, was now 
accused of having written 170 "demagogic tatzupaos". There 
had never been so much noise before. The Office employees 
had also regained some of their spirit, sni^ weis: once a^id 
hustling about a busy loolc 6n their htm, ^ir veSces 
booming along the corridors. 

"Well, how's the struggle going?" I asked one "of them, Hsui, 
when I met him in the corridor. 

"Not bad! We've been restoring revolutionary discipline," 
he replied curtly, as he hurried along. 

AH this time^ I saw virtually nothing of Ma. 

'kom ef afiti-"i:efEigf • tatzupaos lined the lanes, but the 
"L^ists" were not to be pul down. They retaliated by pasting 
iqjMao quotations all around their opponents' tatzupaos, and 
iiccused them of "betraying Chairman Mao's thought". 

A few days later, the commission put up an official po^r 
with the in^ctii^ to ^ceme^tm^ ife 'tfts dsih^g^^^ 

and office-seekers". It ordered the inquiry into the caRcS,^8'^& 
'*black Party Committee" and all the convicts lo be suspended 
Si! In iwiich the struggle against the "political speculators". 
The announcement was written in an elegant hand on a vast 
r^< and gilt-framed sheet. The "commission" had obviously 
meant to lay solemn emphasis on the turnabout in the "cul- 
tural revolution" movement, but its effort fell flat. An indig- 
nant "Leftist" hand had scrawled a Mao quotation slantwise 
clear across the solemn announcement, saying: "Revolution is 
no crime, rebellion is justified!" 

These wordii h^d been. uttered lo^ agp^.back in the days of 
Kuommtang rtirtis, w^hiin ffii^f Baa fetprtssftd' the Chinese 
people's right to revoli against the dark and sinister semi-colon- 
ial regime. But whom was it aimed against in a peo- 
ple's republic, in 1966, 17 years after Liberation? It was, of 
course, m the first place aimed against the "working commis- 
BiOB". 

Hard as I tried, I could not get used to the everyday goings- 
on under the "cultural revolution". Now that 1 no longer had 
any consultations with my professor, 1 studied by myself, now 
and again going out into the city for a change. Life outside the 
University gates still ran its usual round, and the people were 
still as friendly, modest and industrious as they had ever been. 
The ci^ bookshops wffice quiet and cool ev^ in summeri ^ie 
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waiters at the cafes and restaurants were always polite and 
willing, and the street pecldkrs, whatever Ihoir 
wares — dc&-cream, bisquits, fruits or vegetables — would still 
^TO yaa a smile. By Hintrasl, the University looked like a 
loffatie iftytaift, iftid f Hved fti it (jtc^tefl by my lewMgo citi- 
zenship as by a house of glass, 

I was remming home late one night, after a birthday party 
for one of our trainees at the Institute of Languages. The buses 
were no longer running and I had no money for a taxi. 
Besides, it is not easy to catch a taxi in Peking, you have to 
order one from the taxi-rank. The simplest way was to walk 
along a beeline asphalt road running from West to East, vMek 
usually got me home in about an hour. 

In the quiet of the sleeping city [ walked past peaceful- 
looking cabbage plots, square patches of wheat and tali maize, 
an.d evefi.btii§fi:-^e6n stunted rice paddies. Large brick insti- 
ti^'%ii(^iigsi ^^i^and tiiiek^fSf ifrad^fttH^ 
aigSsaSi. the sky, towering above the rows of grey old huts, 
covered with tile and sunken low into the ground. I also 
walked past tlie ancient city wall, which in its more than 600 
years had sprouted a crest of pine-trees. The road ran on past 
scime gmy fbtir-storeyed buildings behhi^ '^aces at barbed 
wire — settlements belonging to various secret plante and 
ministries, and finally took me to the ancient, two-metre-high 
wall skirting my own University from the south. 

When I came up to the gates it was already after one. The 
gates were locked and the guards asleep. Fatigue, I thought, was 
helping the "working commission" lo put the place in order, 
Six or seven benighted students, boys and girls, were knocyilg 
timidly on the gates and calling out tO flie guards, 

"'Lale'."" I asked. 

"EvLTyone's asleep, there's no one to open the gates," 
replied a friendly young man of about 25 who stood close to a 
girl in glasses. 

I suggested that we should climb over the gates and, since no 
one objected, led the way. They all followed, and the girl even 
asked me to help her over. The three of us walked on together. 

They told me that they had once studied at the Russian 
Language Department, but had nowheenswitched to English, of 
which they had as, yet learned no nu?^ than a few words. Our 
parting was a ftfenoly one, feat ^ey did net i^- gMng me fiieir 
names or striking up a closer friendship. 

Where the lane forked, 1 turned off to the left and, stepping 
over a de^ ditchi vm just about to t^e a ^oitcut past the 
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boiler-room to njy own faosteJ» wJam SOTneone fctailcd me from 

behind: 

"Comrade! Wait a minute!" 

I saw a short middle-aged man hurrying along towards me. 
As he came ttearer, he loolM at me fiitdti^ his ^^t^^cie$ 
aiid»ud: 

"Cotild you spare me a minute?** 

"Yes, why not, although it is pretty late." 

"i know, but in the day-time, you see, it's quite impossible 
to ^Ufc with you, especially for me: we are having a culturcil 
revoiiition. Bjit I should like to have a talk with you and Imve 

"But why me?** 

"You are the only Soviet man at our University, and I'm 
sure you won't inform on me, will you'.' But you mustn't think 
I share your views or support the modem revisionists' line. 
Stil^ I don't lite th& 'i^olffiSes* B^d io^Sitafle £f our attaclK 
Ott the-&>l#t Union, nor do I like the way they are afraid of you 
here and forbid us to talk to you. I myself should like to have 
an argument with youl" 

"I'm afraid I haven't the least desire to argue with you," I 
^id. 

"That's vp to you," lie amjsHy agreed, and then asked me 
with some mistnist: 

"Are you stiU goirig on wi& your studiea?" 

"I am." 

"But what about the cultural revolution?" 

"It's majle my studies more difficult." 

"No one at the Utiiroisi^ Jtas beai doiog! iu^ m>M ct 

study; you're the only one." 
After a pause, he went on: 

"Td like to ask your advice. You know, it has often 
happened here in China tliat people are first given a chance to 
^peak out and show their mettle, and are then destroyed. 
That's what happened to the Right-wing elements in 1957. 
First they were allowed to have their say, to come out at nwBt- 
ings and in the pr^, and were then all of them either sent 
down to the countryside or disgraced for life. Do you know 
that?" 

"I do. All my Chinese friend^ whom I l^d met at the 
^pIoscow youth fesfival, difflpj^SHid afterl^^?;'* 

"So you do know, then," he gave a satisfied nod. "Bui hen 
it was the Rightists. Couldn't the same thing now happen to 
tfie'LcftisBi'?" 
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"What do you-m^nV" I asked with surprisc. 

"I'm a 'Leftisf element, you see," he modestly confessed. 

Tlie man had not seemed lo me lo be parlieularly interest- 
ing, but now I looked at him with a quickening curiosity, 

"So you're a 'LCftisf ? One of tfKise w^io vtmt to destroy 
people?" 

reply. "But I have often repealed what lhi:y say and have 
always kept close to them. 1 thoul^h^ il was safest that way. 
You can never understand what our life is. Everyone of us has 
to face constant danger. We've had a fresh oiovement every 
Sa0s :^i and Ws &x tm^ i^t ^ ^ vMm to one 
tb^. I have joined the 'Leftists' to survive myself. I know you 
believe in humanism, but over here we have no humanism. It's 
a bourgeois vestige, whereas we have only elass struggle and 
class feelings. There is no mercy. I thought that if I kept 
t^eatmg the toi^g^test and amt violeot slogfms, I maM be 
qjared." 

"But they haven't spared you, have they?" 

"No, didn't you know? The 'working commission' has 
started ferreting out us 'Leftists', hoisting us onto the very plat- 
form at the stadium where a ramtb 3^ we had dealt wMl &ie 
black Party, Cornraittee," 

"VdQ •den'^ Siay sol** 

■'You don't know tlM^^JfSf-ieS^Se.: ^Iie 'working commission' 
wanted lo ferret oul Tan*L'i-?u himself — he's the best-known of 
us all and has delivered the greatest nmnber of speeches. Well, 
thirty other 'Leftists' came out on the platform with him and 
Stood close together, repeating that Ste WeES o&t, body and 
soul. And when ^ey tried to drag otlt mo&et studeat, be 
resisted and scratched out a commissioii member's eye." 

I said nothing. 

"You don't beiieve me," he said, and I felt thai he was hurt. 
"But I'm telling you the truth. The 'working commission' 
wants to destroy us. The cultural revolution may be another 
trap for the gullible, like the 'hundred flowers' movement, 

which ended in a elamp-down on the Rightist elements. Do 
you know? What do you, a Soviet man, think of the cultural 
revolution?'' 

"1 think that the movement you have termed a cultural revo- 
lution has Do^iing to do miixi wiSi Cultiue or vMi nsvolv- 
tioa" 

newf thought of that," he said. "Hie cultural revolu- 
tion is a polttiGal str^ipgle: it is cultural bec^ause it sttirted at the 
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universities, while revolution is a word we have used to 
describe anything we choose. Any struggle here is called revo- 
lution. We say that revolution is uninterrupted. That's why I 
wanted to have your advice; what am I to do? Do you know, 
by any^^Bjct, vStm k-^^g toiiJ^jpen to the 'Leftist'? What 
are the foisi^ets sffying? What do you Ek)vie& think about 
it?" 

"You say it was fear feiit nmtte yOu turn 'Leftist'?"' I coun- 
tered with a question. 

"That's not an easy question to answer," he said. He was 
not offended in the least. "I wajrt to i«|d aqpiiet life^,doii^ my 
favourite jol>— Pra fl R^ffi^, ^511 todwl iMve a feiflily and a 
flat, and T teach at the Foreign Langu^esJ^artment. But we 
have a new movement every year, and one's at one's wits' end 
abootwbatto do to be left alone." 

"A, mm life, indeed," I said. "But why kill and torture 
peoplfeF' 

"What can <m6 Class struggle is what they call it over 
here. We don't ordinarily kill anyone, but it does happen now 

and again." 
He thought awhile and went on: 

"For seventeen years now China has been ruled in the name 
of Mao Tsc-tung. But wti#t gf ij? We overthrew the old Party 
Committee, which we edl blat* tfiese days, in Mao's name. 
But how had that Committee ruled over us in its own day? 
Also in Mao's name! The Committee men, you know, all came 
to the fore al the University back in 1 962, during the campaign 
against the Right-wing opporttmists, their terra for any friends 
of the Sovi^ Union. At that time they swore by Mao Tse-fcing's 
name, and everyone believed them. Th^ are still shouting 
about their loyalty to Chairman Mao, but no one believes 
them any longer. We have told them bluntly that Ihcy arc lying 
scoundrels, villains and traitors. But whom have they bet- 
rayed? None other than Chairman Mao! And what does 
Chairman Mao think about this himself? 1 wish we knew! We 
'Leftists' are now being persecuted for initiating and taking an 
active part in the cultural revolution. They say we are dema- 
gogues and office-seekers. But don't we believe in Chairman 
Mao? We certainly do! And what's so bad about a young man 
wishing to distinguish him^lf.' After all, he makes revolution, 
and I mink its oiily fair that he ^oald tw |»:pmoted. One is. 
course, free not to take part in anything at but flien one 
could be seized and asked why one isn't. But on^ One starts 
tatdQ^ paxt, one cotUd be ^ked w4iy one is. What is one ^en 
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m answer? Why, everyone bMB snpports Chainnan Mao. AH 
those who didn't have disappeared long since.!" 

"In other words, your uninterrupted FBVQltitidn U meaOt to 
justily ceaseless repressions," I said. 

■"Inat can't be helped," he shrugged. "Many people I^»e 
indeed ^^i$hed ia _&e coorse of the le^i^on. It was 
ConfnciUs Wlib StM 'ffiaf ili 'C!tfea wcWS'dia flot boitSsporia fb 
nolions and urged, as he put it, a correction of names. Our 
uninterrupted revolution, whose present stage is called cultur- 
al, might perhaps initiate such a correction of the names." 

"But the idea of permanent revolution is an old idea, it was. 

Iwjwever, is mdeed ODtie feutyour own." 

"So you disapprove ofwhat's going on in China? And ol my 
behaviour, too, don'l you? But what would you yourself have 
done in my place?" he .said with a pathetic look that at once 
betrayed guilt and fear. 

"I cguldn't^y," J replied. "But if a man has political 
edrfvicneSs, should stick to them to the last. It's utterly 
teconceivable that one should change one's views every year!" 

"That's the only way we can keep going," he said in a flat 
voice, andlell ^kmt. I^enfly ?rem on, Iw^giJi^was' fcom 
me: 

"It's f&iiriiesrk ^SeSe'^&^MlnS: 'PattryBSts ago we had lo 
eat grass, leaves and bark. Thai was the time of the 'great leap 
forward' and the "people's communes'. And on top of that 
came ail those natural disasters. Every family in China was 
bereaved. The memory of the famine was just beginning, to 
fede and things were getting back to norilAM''Vi3l&ii-th4':^i{ti^ 
revolution broke out. Another misfortune was upca iitfe" 

"If China didn't have these 'movements' that are being 
mounted every year and that divert people from their work, 
and if there were more regard for those who work in earnest, 
China would be a much better place lo live in," 1 said. I coi^d 
not help saying that, but at once regretted iiaving said it. 

"It can't be helped, can it? After all, we put politics first. The 
main thing for us now is to weather the storm of the cultural 
rev^tition. When we were overthrowing the blaek Party Com- 
BUttee, no one interfered or objected, whicti means thai the 
men up on top were backing us. But now Lhey have sent over 
a 'working group' ts fff^tos. 1 Sinqdycra'tiSinle-'^Siatis^to fce 
said or done! 

"There have been rumouns," he continued, "that it was 
Cfffiirman Mm liinaelf wfeo irf^oned tfw cultm^il reroiution. 



That's why I've been so active. Why then are they hounding 
^ us? Life in China is a grim business, indeed. You won't catch 
I anyone laughing in China these days: we can't afford to lau^ 
I or go in tor entertainments. Some me tQO segued, while oth^ 
whd aft! bnsy rtiakii^ Uie fetiltn;^ i«k)M6n, fifiVe ii6 
I tiflie for sleep, let alone entertainment. That's why no one 
I laughs in China these days! But how about me, what am 1 to 
I do? Before the cultural revolution broke out 1 was sure that in 
I a couple of years our relations with the Soviet Union would be 
le-established, even if not at the old leveL But now I've 
rcalised that that's unlikely. You can't understand a word of 
what's being said in the papers." He moved closer to me, 
although there was no one about, and dropped his voice lo a 
whisper, "The boys were at a loss, and phoned up Jenmin 
Jif^o to ask why the cuhural revolution was being wound up. 
A%r ali» Map Tse-tung thought has yet to win out. But none 
ftp flSMT inquiries gbt a coherent explanation. We have now sent 
a delegation to the Party CC. or rather, to the special "Group 
* for the Affairs of the Cultural Revolution" under the CC. It's 
a pity Chairman Mao is not in Peking — he is living ncai 
Shanghai. But they say that he has sent oyer Kang Sheng and 
' everything will soon be cl^red n^.- 'Sitt ^ 'iD^il^ii£&.'^ 
shall go on fighting." 
"Do you ihean to say you have many opponents?" 
"Most of the students are unsound. They used to truckle to 
the old Party Committee and have a guilty conscience. That's 
why they are glSd. to support tiie 'working comimsaiM*. 
What's more, many of the revolutionaries who stormed the 
Party Committee on Jime 3 have gone orer to the 
sion' and have become its activists. Things diange k) n^dlyl 
^ You can't rely on anyone...." 

The confession of the ''revolutionary Leftist", considering 
the small hours of the night, was getting too tuirig and raono- 
t&BOusfbrme, and I made no secret of my feeling. He got^^e 
r Ih^^ge and rounded off our conversation by saying: 

"Iff ^ir ever meet me again, please, fry not to show that .we 
know each other. That's why I'm not giving you my name. 1 
wish you success in your studies. Good-bye!" 
We bowed to each other and Vt/eat our respective ways. The 
^ early summer daiRti was alisMy ^et^iog ft :Qtint li^t oa the 
j buildings aromid fflc: )f%idhig ^tm- hosSit dean* l«:leed, I 

I knocked at the doorkeeper's window. He rose heavily and let 
me in without a word. I want up quietly to my room. Ma's bed 
h&d not ixcn sl^t in again. 
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I spent the whole of the next day in the bookrows of the city 
arcade. Tlie heal there was not as bad as it was in the neigh- 
bouring shops, to say nothing of the streets, but even there it 
was. stifling, and the assistants Icept spl a s h i ng water on tlie 
aS^fi aspatt fldor. NOW and then T"i»(^r nQiself an ict^ 
cream or a bowl of cold milk. 

By six o'clock, with the noon-day heat almost over, I 
ventured into the street with a bag bulging with books. Il was 
the peak hour for office leavers, and the streets were teeming 
with cyclists, the jjavegncnts with pedestrians, Wld the busses 
and trolley-busses were packed fiill. I nmd&'iW V^y aJoP| the 
crowded Wangfuching, Peking's cWi cbfliffiiertei&i ^mtitigb- 
fare, keeping to the shady side, for the temperature was still 
over SO^C. To make things worse, I just missed my trolley and 
had to wait for another. .A trolley going the other way was just 
rounding the comer. It was packed with young pioneers, who 
leandd cnit'd? die wmdowsj *aviiBg iit^ifed and diant- 
ing: 

"Chairman Mao has arrived! Chairman Mao is back in the 
capital! Chairman Mao has come back! Chairman Mao has 
attended a session at the Palace of the National People's 
Congress! Chairman Mao is in good health! He is very well! 
Long live Chairman Mao! Gloxy, filory. slwl Lpng live 
Chairman Maol" 

The children scattered leaflets written in a firm young hand, 
saying the things that they had been told to repeal aloud. 

The people hi fee cpieue at fee trolley sop broke into a ttrely 

*TTiat*8 very good news!" 

"Now the revoluticm will start in earnest!" 

Their expressions of joy were cautious and subdued. 

Ma was at home. 

"What's been keeping you so busy diese last few days'? 
"You've even stopped coming hOUtt to sleep. Still, I know 
soraefeing you don!t know, mmstMag of the highest impor- 
ance," T chaffed. 

"What do you mean?" 

1 pulled an indifferent face and went on as if T had not heard 
him: 

"Hayeyau any idea of Mao's present whereabouts?" 
He stared. 

"I have. He's back in Peking and has been to the NPC 
Palace today to attend a conference on fee 'cultural revolu- 
tion'.'* 
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"Mow do you know that?" Ma was astonished at fee news 
and seethed with anger at my knowledge. 
"I heard it in town." 

"Who told you? Where did you hear of it?" he insisted. He 
was determined to get in [he irulii; he made a long face and 
clenched his teeth, so that I thought it best J<? fere^ the joke 
and tell him about the pimfem. 

He relaxed at once and slumped (HI fee bed, botlsaW 
something was worrying him. 

"That's very important news," hesaid. 

"Tliat's. why I've told you." 

'f^i^BkttmWm S in ftadrtgl He vt^Il a©w head fee Gtatnral 

rev^ui^^ movement in person, there are bound to be 
changes," he rose. "'HI go and tell the others. It's very impor- 
tant news!" 

When I went out that night, some changes were already m 
e\^ehce. The commission's residence, still decorated in red. 
Was now ringed wife guartfe. Liii-Shao-chi's portrait had gone, 
and two twin Mao portraits were now standing side by side. 
The "Leftists" were doing their protesting quite openly, at the 
very entrance to tlie residence, pouring verbal dirt on the 
'^n^l^Bg ■S!04ffie&&sion". The speaker with clenched fists was 
j^OQtii^' OQSes and fee ofeers echoed hip in rising tones. The 
frees, stends and slogans round ^ attraftee vf&e StHfesa^d 
with swear words. A trim and grave-looking young teacher 
was pasting a collective latzupao on the wall of the residence, 
which said: '"Let us protect the working commission from slan- 
der!" Three "L,eftists" tried to drag him away from fee wall, 
but fee activists on duty stepped in to prevent feem. 

"Death to fee parasites! Down with theRi^t-wing OppOT' 
tunists!" another Leftist orator yelled. 

On my way back in about an hour's time, I noticed a 
commotion at the entrance. The crowd of '"Leftists" was trying 
to Stotm die ibuildii^, while fee activists were holding them 
back in fee doorway. The twin Mao portraits and fee slogan 
stands had been tipped over, and the fighting students were 
trampling all over them. 

More activists wife red armbands and other "commission" 
supporters were rushing to the rescue. In closely serried ranks 
they pushed fee lami^ "Leftists" into fee back, yard, finally 
expelling feem Mm fee pOrch. A group Bf cofflaM^em 
membere rushed out into the yard to help clear the battle 
ground. Chairman Chang stood on the porch issuing orders. 
The "L^im" retrean^ filing bade fexeats. 
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Nguyen Thi-Canh, a Vietnamese fellow-sludent, came up to 
me with a smile and asked whether I had heard of Mao's 
arrival. I told him what I had heard in the city, 

"They have mw come out (gainst the 'workuig, commission' 

"But wasn't it Chairman Maowlio'hadseitt^ecomiai^on 
over in the first place?" 

"Of course not! It was Liu Shao-chi. He had been in charge 
of the cultural revolution in Chairman Mao's absence, and it 
Was he had ffint the 'working groups' to the localities to 
take over and run the cultural revolution. Chainnan Mao 
seems to have nothing to do with them." 

I had already gol used to seeing the portraits of the two 
chairmen always together — in the papers,, on the walls, and 
even on the door of the room next to my own, where before the 
"cultural revolutipn." v^OH? sMdy cfeffffictess had sat eaves- 
dropping in 244i6ur sJilra; 

"Things in China change so fast!" I remarked. 

Shortly after that the "Leftists" stopped their attacks on the 
"working commission". They decided to be orderly and sent a 
request to the CC "Group for the Affairs of the Cultural Revo- 
lution" for some speiaiasis. at the University. The "Leftists" 
broke up into detachintmts and marched along the lanes to the 
roll of drums, with cries of "Long live the new victory of die 
cultural revolution! Welcome to the 'Group fox the Afiais. 
the Cultural Revolution' under the CC!" 

The guests of honour wtsre feeing eagerly expected from day 
td day. The "working commission' ' had aj^p p.m; vp. cetemonia! 
placards welcommg their arrival. 

The meeting was to be held near the library. The rostrum 
was decked out in flowers and greenery. Yet another giant 
Mao portrait had bc^n pax up, v/iA sidlfiti fioodligbtiag at 
night. 

At last they arrived. A long row of cars stopped at the office 
building. Commi^on Chief Chang delivered a welcoming 
speech from the steps of the porch. The crowd here was fairly 
large, but all the "Leftists" were wailing near the library. The 
welcoming speech ended in a polite exchange of applause. 
Then the guests made their way towards the main rally, 
£^wed by Chai^ and bis siqq>orteis. The "Leftists" behaved 
die«^nify, even givmg Chang a on ^ rostrmn^ 

The Chinese leaders were relaxed: on the way to the library, 
they joked, spoke to the boys and guls around them, and 
readily shook hands wifli eve^tsne. 
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"That's what 1 call real mc8l!" ejo&osiosfcie vOhms, in the 
crowd were saying. 

"Let's get acquainted," said a spare old man in glasses, 
giving the gathering a smile. "Wc know you, comrades. You 
are 3ie revolutionary students and teachers of the Peking 
Pedagogical University, We know ym yBiy W®U. OMBnaJeB, 
but you don't know us." 

TnKBVi^ a stirring in the crowd as it moved in closer round 
the rostrmn, although the radio relay system was working very 
well. The young people clapped all together and smiled to 
show ihat they appreciated ihe joke. 

"This is the 'Group for the Affairs of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion' under the Party CC!" the old man went on. "This 
'Group' jias.t^en set on Chairman Mao's ^tsonal instnic- 
tiOflSf This !ts giaiftnati, Ccflffiade C3ien Fo-fa, and that is 
Comrade Chiang Ching, the deputy-chairman and wife of our 
dearly beloved leader, Chairman MaoTse-tung! Here, too, are 
some other comrades. This, for instance, is Comrade Li 
Hsueh-fcn^ First Sccreta^ of the new Peking City Commit- 
tee. And ^is, of course, oiimade Oiaa^ limiSiyoisr^'Vfoik-- 

ing commission', whom you must know b^ES^.^lan I do." 

This unusual, informal opening of a rally attended by several 
high-ranking leaders thrilled the audience, giving them a sense 
of being involved in some highly important affair of slate. They 
were now quite at ease, ^ving a dap SSfef ei!^5ri&tl6H&elbii 
(feosc intredoced making perfectly theatrical \xsM), aad 
received Mao's wife with joyfiil animation. 

■ Wlien the old man introdnced all die guestS, Chiang Qiing. 
stepped forward and said: 

"Comrade Kang Sheng has introduced all of us, but with his 
y^s,iial mpdesty has forgotten about himself. L^tme introduce 
h'mi: Comrade Kang Sheng." 

The old man bowed, his glasses gleaming. A murmur ran 
through tlie crowd. When everything was quiei again. Chiang 
Ching continued: 

"Comrade Kang Sheng is not a member of die 'Group for 
the Affairs of the Cultural Revolution' imder tiie Party CC, but 
he is our chief adviser. Neither Comrade Chen, nor I ever take 
any steps pr matee any decisions without consulting him. 
Comrade Ksi^ Sling's ffi^wneace of the class stniarfe.is truly 
precious!" 

Unfortunately, the young were ignorant of the history of their 
revolution. Back ai the Seventh Congress of ±e CPC,-the 
"good old man", Kang Sheng, had been pubhcly described as 
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"the Party execuUoner" for carrying out tiationaiJstic 
ges," and had the blood of thousands of Chinese Communists 
on his hands. Kang Sheng's real experience lay in organising 
massive repressions. 

After that Chen Po-ta, who chaired the meeting, called upon 
some student speakers. There were tliree: a boy and two girls. 
The boy made a colourless i^ieech, but the girls ^ke with 
great Slan. Cursing the ^'bi*i* Paut? eottimlHSe:*', arid "Mo- 
dem revisionism" into ihe bargain, they yelled al ihc top of 
their voices, doing real violence lo their vocal chords. Ilcre, 
Chiang Ching would exclaim "'Very good!" and. rising from 
her chair, would hand them a glass of water. This gestiu'e 
always had a staggering effect on the aUdiCBCe: it WSUfcf 
with admir^tipR at Chiang Ching's charm and tma^vming 
tfiaitiifi^s. 

She was dressed in a green close-fining anny uniform. But 
despite her massive spectacles and service cap, which gave her 
a solemn and impressive look, she appeared youftfol and JWU 
could never say that she was in hisr fifties. She vras ^tifdy at 
ease: she ]aipt inovteg^ about dropping var^&s ifetiaarks, 
plied the speakers with questions, played up to the audience, 
and showed her ' revoiuiionary zeal" in every possible way, 
evoking many bursts of applause. I watched her with interest. 

After speeches by Chen Po-ta, Kang Sheng and Li Hsiieh- 
feng (which I do not remember at all, for flley Skflfimy av^M' 
saying anything of mterest), came Oiiang CwD^s turn and she 
roused and inflamed the audience. 

She started with eulogies to the young, with unabashed 
adulation, which the "Leftists" met with a storm of applause. 
Here is the gaS^Of What she said: 

"The older generation, all the adults, are infected with short- 
comings and survivals of the past. This applies even to those 
who took pan in the revolution and the liberation struggle. At 
that lime !hey were good, but now, 17 years later, they wallow 
in luxury and have degenerated. They have gone flabby and 
fear the class struggle, Bui, worst of all, the old and the 
middle-aged do not know anything of Mao Tse-tung thought 
and are unable lo appreciaic il, although it was that which had 
liberated China. But you young people, you who have grown 
up in the Mao Tse-tung epoch, you are free of any shortcom- 
ings. Your minds are pure, you are not iafected with ap.y bour- 
geois habits, you cannot catch revisionism. Toa^aie' ma^ and 
shoulders above the older generation, because you alone can 
master Mao Tse-tung's thought and cany it out in real earnest" 
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Her speech was repeatedly isterrapted' witil ovations. She 
then indulged in self-abasement. 

"You are the revolutionary young, you know Mao Tse-iung 
thought better than anyone else. You are the rising revolu- 
tionary generation. We cannot guide you, but we shall always 
support yffa. You must venture, Storm, attack, crush, destroy, 
oigflt^e, imd revoltl Tlie groigj under the CC will back my 
ilut^tive yon may havis; we cannot guide you, but We^ tan 
always support you!" 

The "Leftists" went wild widi clapping, cheermg Mao Tse- 
tung and flie "Gtoap fer the AfEaics of the^ Cultural Revolu- 
tion". 

"You are the rising revolutionary gateratfeftii" She ^ati- 
"You will carry forward our revolution. We, people of 
ffie older generation, are leaving the scene and passiiig on lo 
you our revolutionary traditions. Chairman Mao is leaving you 
to govern China. The school of the cultural revolution is a 
great school! You are to be masters of the state!" 

The atudems raised'a deafening roar: they were ready to take 
0*S- oh fiit 'spdt 'afid weffi simply burning with aMift to 
do so. 

"We are now saying that all power is to be handed over to 
the 'Group for the Affairs of- 1^ QHtfua] Revolution*!" 
Chiang Ching declared. "Set up yma owi-cultural-revolutiGBO 

Her final words were drowned out by the shouting. 

The whole thing was utterly absurd: here was a person 
openly claiming all power, seeking lo lake it away from the 
lawful agencies, and all this met with enthusiastic apprpval, 

By lavishing gross flattery on the ycfting^ s^eisulatrng on thetr 
lack of experience and thirst for actioiij iiod urging them to be 
active and show initiative, the organisers Of the new all-China 
venture deluded the young aboul ilieii role and status, and 
gave them a false sense of self-importance. No wonder they fell 
for the line. 

The effect was, .iroro.ediate. Once the leaders were gone, there 
was no end of nreefings, with one orator following another ih 
quick succession, for everv'onc wanted lo outdo the others in a 
display of enthusiasm and frenzy. The voices carried by the 
loudspeakers and echoing along the lanes lined wiili f;iding 
mimosa-trees had been reduced to incqherent guttural 
sounds. 

The "Leftists" staged vociferous incitement demnnslraiions 
backed up with the roll of drumbeat. A giant announcement 
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was pui up iil ihc intcrscclioiis. urging everyone- lo take pari in 
the election of a University commillce for the cultural revalu- 
tion: "Revoliitioimiy sttilKiits Mi^^ teachets, rally round the 
revolutionary roll of tlie Left!" Someone had added this 
categorical postscript to iJie announcement: "If the Right 
opportunists fTom the "working commission' dare to come up 
with their own roU, we shall bash in the dogs' heads of 
GJiairtnan Mao's listeaeiiemiiss!" 

T stood at the window in my corridor and looked out upon 

tine entrance to the "working commission's" tesidence, which 
was still in festive garb. Except for an occasional distant drum- 
beat, the place was quiet and deserted, with only a few listless 
students with red armbands hanging about, pacing the walls 
covered with old, ragged tatzupaos. 

The drumbeat steadily grew louder, and UneA what appeared 
to be an endless column of students, carryitig two-rnetre-high 
Mao portraits, came into view at ihe farther end of the lane 
leading to the "working commission's" residence. At the 
entrance, the column came to a halt and the drumbeal ceased. 
Th.e;guards on di^ round the residence liad already cordoned 
otf *e raittanee. The Wbllvd'Seeth^id, breaking ranks, but a*w 
words of command from the organisers stilled the buzz of 
thousands of voices. The din of the drums and gongs broke out 
anew, and the whole multitude! biokeulto a prayer-lHte soag 
thai one heard almost daily: 

"Or ihc liigli seys, pul your Iriisl in Xht: lii^Imsman; 

Mho Tsc-tuiig is like [lie sun. 

The revolution relics on Mao Tse-lung UlouglU." 

By the tnne the song was done, the guards had been pressed 

back into the building. In the brief silence that followed, a boy 
leapt onto the porch and, throwing back his head towards the 
apper win(fe)mi gaw a pierdi^ j^: 

"Come out!" 

There was no answer. The boy motioned with his arm, and 
some five or six organisers ran up the porch. The: 0Sa^ 
obediently stepped aside to let them pa^ and ^ey disi^aeai^ 
inside liie biffl^^ l^iHOW^ *i^tched and waliSsd. 

In two or &ree.|itl&iti^, the guards stepped aside once again 
to let out Chang, &e chief of the "working commission". He 
came along of his own accord, with two young men holding 
liim by the arms in a token gesture. Other members of the 
"mn^i^ commission" foHisv^ &^ind> C3»iig wanted 
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si fiSap ftjtwSit} Ifet fiis Kcort checked him by stretching 
out a hand in front of him. 

"Bow down your head!" he shrieked in a high falsetto. 

For a moment Chang stood quite still and then all at o/BS^ 
his shoulders sagged heavily and he dropped liis head. 

The crowd raised an ecs^^c howl, cheering 'Ghainnan Mao 
and bawling out slogans: 

"Long live the new victory c€ the cultural revolution!" 

"Let us cany tbiou^ the t^tural revolotimi to the v&;^ 
endl" 

Those who stood closest to Chang poked their fists under his 
nose. A tag saymg "Right-wing opportimist elenwnt" dangled 
from his neck. Voices around hiin yelled: 

"Your black kingdom has come to an end!" 

An hour-long "disgrace rally" ended in a "disgrace proces- 
sion". As Chang, with bowed head, walked along the human 
corridor, they spat under his feet All the other "commission" 
members, also with bowed heads, fallowed Iiim two by two. 
The crowd whooped and bellowed. At die 8ta^«m tte owa 
were lined up in two rows on the platform. 

"This beats me!" 1 heard a voice behind me. "Dicin"! they 
say that the -working commission" had been sent over by the 
CC? Do you remember how they welcomed it a month ago?" 
It was the Vietnamese Bac Ninh, who was also4ookii^ out of 
the tt^dow. '*%irt how they've put them drt trtal Iflsfe ffie old 
Party Committee!" 

But he was wrong: it was only Chang who was tried in drat 
way, while the rest — all ^-EftHitaiy men— were allowed to 
malos a statement. 

Ba^ ^4 1 wgnt ^wn to fh£ ^#ttm. As v# mt& up, a 

CCUnmission member was just starting to speak. 

'*We thank you, revolutionary students and teachers of the 
Pedagogical University," he said in a hollow voice. "We thank 
you for liberating us! You have liberated us from the yoke of 
the black kingdom, you have overtlirown Rli^-^ffi^ng oppor- 
tunism! We shall now be able to learn from you and to take 
part in the cultural revolution ourselvesl Thank youl" 

As the ex-military were allowed to come down from the 
disgrace platform and raise their heads, the whole stadium 

00^ as9^ bmix into the, "pot yojir trnt m ^ liKltnsm^" 
song. ' 

OiSng vm ndw^sa^BuK:^ i^J^i^E^Ei^ lBce to wiiSi Qm 
M*iQcqfiui| mob. 
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The SIA^ city comjiuttee holds out. a workers' hostel, the soNGOF 

OLVANC HAI. VENAN— MAO'S CHIEF WAFUI.Mt: llASK. A PEASANT 
DESCRIBES HIS MEETING WITH MAO. A CHINESE VILLAGE 



During its month in power, the "working cominission" had 
managed to taite a decision on my trip across China, which I 
jialurally regarded as being most impaitanL In the oW cE^i... 
fojeign students would be taken on trips of this kind asa matter 
at course, but during the "cultural revolution" one had to obtain 
special permission. I was offered a choice of several routes, and 
decided lo go to the North-Wesi, to Shensi Province (the cities 
of Sian and YenanJ and Honau Province (the cities of Loyang 

Wc left very abruptly. Most of the group were Vietnamese, 
who were very friendly, but my futao Ma. who naturally went 
along with me, always hung about, trying hard to prevent me 
from talking with them. As for the olher foreign 
students — among thera some Indonesian'^ and Japanese— I 
was free to talk to them a$ much as I iikcd. However, one 
Japaneffi'^iftfsgil fevai ib'^ bf ^tand next to me, to say nothing 
of talking, but the other two, especially Takarashi, were quite 
feiendly. Takarashi took a great interest in the Chinese 
economy. At a village in the Linhsian Districi he asked a 
brigade-leader about the increase in crop yields ovw the few 

|[mi(6#ig:yisfl« aod fid* 

"Sxtypercent!" the manr^l!ed."And,needIsay,6nfh^b^ 
of Mao Tse-tung diought." 

Takarashi's usu{(I polite sBuI* SUdcledy pve ^ay to 8 
sardonic grin. 

"But, for all Qt^^j^ did s^^puttia^ lii it^^ld'£g^ti!iS6rs, 
didn't you?" Ik pureued. 
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""Yes, of course," said the brigade-leader, apparently decid- 
ing not to tell any lies. "But Mao Tse-tung thought is the most 
important thing of alill" He launched into one of the usual 

As t:^ spoke, fsJskrzshi stuitSsd. 

At Sian, our multinational group was put up at the best 
hotel, which once used to be reserved for rich foreigners, of 
Whont'miloWao longer saw any sign. 

A young man, who introduced himself as Wang, Party 
functionary at Sian University, met us in the lobby. He was 
soon joined by several functionaries of the provincial and city 
Party Committees. As we were being shown to our rooms, they 
carrfedon a lively conversation with !^^>r£S,'^F%^ i^lci^ 

to my futao Ma as to a tiigh-ranitio^l^lGKB^B^ji'Bian &om 
t^ ^pitld, ^^^M^^^ Mm «^ %ee^^ #^F^<M, as tbey 
would an olda- and '«^*flii&c ffifiHj ^fljoi^gh Ma y/M the 
younger. 

""You've come from Peking itself? From Chairman Mao's 
own residence?" Wang asked politely, knowing full well that 
we had. 

"Yes," Ma rephed with due dignity. "There's geeat 
enthusiasm in Peking: they are carrying on a Cultural revolu- 
tion, no time left even for sleep." 

"We are also having a cultural revolution," said Wang, 
airing himself vrith a fan. "When you are fre^ cOnie over to 
our pl9C»|?»:%,]eisurely talk over dinner." 

Ma mar^R^ biin with the condescension of a man from the 
capital. Naturally, f longed to hear what they would say, but 
realising that this was impossible, decided to start up a conver- 
sation myself I asked them bluntly; 

"What about your city? Have you, tqo, got a black 
committee? It hasn't been bsppled yet, has it^ 

Th^ looked baffled, md Ma hurriedly explained: 

"It^ common knowledge in Peking that the old City 
Committee was a black one and has been toppled. That's no 
secret. At our own University, the revolutionary comrades 
have already done away with the black band from the Psrty 
Conuntetee and the Uniyersi^ board." 

'^Sa dc«i*t sayl" W&g #aS tlabbcrgaslcd and just stood 
there fanning himself feverishly. 

"'Then we had a "working group', but that suffered from 
Right-wing of^HsrOaiiera," continued Ma, waimhig to his 
theme. 
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At this point, the City Committee man stopped him: 
"Let's talk of that later." He iiimed to me and said; "Here 
in Sian wc do not and cannot have any black outfits. But we 
are also carryrag ««, ^ great proletarian cuItMal revolution. 
Tile revolutionary masses have been demonstrating along the 
renlral streets in support of the great cultural revolution, and 
our Party organisation has been guiding liiem." 

So, I thought, the Sian organisations were trying to hold 
their ground. But whether they would succeed was another 
ft^Ut>n, J^evsiTthpless, events at 5iaa ,still ran along different 
li^^^ flitfse ill Peking: ord^^d '^^e^i^BCiK^itill being 
niainlained and there was as yet nd..^^ MiBiy violence. The 
diaaenstrations we saw in the sUtiets VC&^id like ordinary 
holiday pnace^siooB, The Par^ bo#Bs stfll had a firm foothold. 

We^^^fe^aKtee OB a toair <tf ffie cfty *HSd aho*n the raiiis ctf 

China's ancient capital, pagodas dating back to the days of the 
Tang dynasty, u fine liistorical museum, and a museum of 
stelae, slone slabs or pillars with ancient inscriptions, known 
popularly as the ""stone forest". There was much to be seen at 
Sian. We were taken to an enamd^^h 'Sac^Oi^ 'n^ii^ tifmed 
out bowls and dishes of a singularly deep-red colour, and also 
to a dye-works, where we foreigners were even invited to see a 
workers' hostel. This was my only chance to have a talk with 
the workers, though naturaUy in the presence of Ma and 
la^iilKi^ of the kx^ mana^m^t, vih6 made .up qintt a large 

Like an new enterprisM in China, the dye-worlcs was 

building nearby a settlement for contract workers recruited 
from all over the country. The settlement had a hostel for 
married and single workers, a shop, a crcchd and nursery 
schools, a school, a club and a dining-room. 

The workers' hostel was a solid four-storeyed brick building^ 
and we were, tejoea to tiie first Soor to $ee the^girls' 
section. 

By Chinese standards, the girls were very well off, much 
better than the students at Peking Pedagogical University. In a 
room with about 16 square metres of space there were fotir 
b«Js, with a clothesrbQX at the side of each bed, and a small 
Stble with a tnirrsr ncfls- fise dbor, TIk rmm was very dean : 
spotless white bed-spread.s and carefully embroidered pillow- 
slips. The girls were proud of their hostel and were happy to be 
living there. The building had running water, drainage, and 
even central heating, the radiator in the room making two coils 



J under a window covered with a metal mosquito net. But there 

was not much space left in the centre of the room. 

"Do you find it comfertable heie?" I aste^ when all 

, . can aie dban and sceS beds, fire* b^g only one bjr tky 
table. 

"We do," one of the girls replied politely. "The management 
sees to it that those living in one room work in different shifts. 
Of the four of us in this room, only two are usua% ^ home, 
while ^ pllier two are at work. Brides, there '& a special 
study iiSiSii bn each fl^, ySa.^ is ttM a paper, 
listen to the radio, or do some ironing Of daosdaig. We wse our 
small table only to comb our hair." 
I "The comrade Go look i^tty," 1^ md witii a 

smile. 

Apaxt from our ^cort, oMdtis of £hrt» diffei^ l(^>gs~lvfa 
from Peking, a man from Sian, and a local factory man — -there 

' were also two Japanese, an American and a Thai, but tlie girls 

were mainly interested in Ma, the man from the capital, and 
myself, from the USSR. Ail their questions were addressed to 
jBe. The first qtiestiba-.-thfey-' asked was whether any of the 
Soviet young today were capable of heroic deeds. Peking 
propaganda kept saying that the Soviet young had "degene- 
rated", but I caught a him of doubi in the girls" question. It 
was by no means a provocative attack: they simply wanted to 
get at the truth aiKL we jiK^jaifid to IffiaT'Out the otiiet' Side 

' with interest. 

Ast li^Iied, Ma interrupted me several times, but as soon as 
he would stop talking, general attention would agam be 

I focussed on me and I would go on with a smile, just to show 

that- 1 was used to being heckled in this way. At last I could 
siand it no longer and asked him not to interrupt, for I found 
it hard to speak Chinese. 

Ma did not want to appear rude in pubhc: by that time the 
room was full of working girls, who had come over from the 
other rooms on the floor, while more were looking in at the 
door. So he consulted in a whisper with his fellow-officials, 
and the factory man said: 

, "Our time is running out. Peiiiaps our ^^ts have some 

questions'to'ask?^ 

"In that case, I have," I put in quickly, before anyone cut 
short our talk. "Will you, please, tell us what you do by way of 

J recreation, what boolffi jou lead and how you '^end jwur 
spare time?" 
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The girls were quite willing to reply and told us one by one 
that once a week they had a film on at the factory club and 
that on Saturdays they attended various hobby groups. One 

giri ■Was a ttasftibtt es ,^ siftiMtiuf feflc-^as^ Wary 

other day, either affi^. «re»rking hours or during the breaks^ 
local Party functionaries held political briefings, reading out 
and explaining Jeninin jihpao editorials. One girl said she 
embroidered, and everyone knitted. 

"Do you read any magaaai^ novels, or any ojSier Sctttm?" 

Tbeir unanimoniS reply was no, they did not. 

The Sian ofecials were flustered; tiiey did not want to 
face. The City ComrOrEtEsB man asl^ the ^Is to tell tis more 
aboul their studies. 

They told us that ttiiiEii the spring of 1966 many ^rfe;|ia^ 
attended evening clasajs prcividing ggn^Eal educatiofl pr vtj^- 
tional refresher conrses. Siit nOw m claWfeS' Had l«»n 
wound up, and the girls had be^ SWiJched to the study of 
Mao's "thought" and writings. MaoBoolcs were the only ones 
fliey could now obtain . 

"Oh yes, I've quite forgottenl" one of the girls suddenly 
exclaimed. "At am polhi^ brieEQfi^ we fi^-£e&d tiie Dovel, 
TheSmgofOuytUtg:Hm" 

"Did you tead It i4ght flirougjl to &e end?" I asked. 

"No, we hadn't luul lime to finish it. We read not^ung now 
but works by Chairman Mao." 

By 1 966, this Chinese workers had already been denied all 
atxxss to literature. The Maoists had imposed a deliberate 
cultural quarantine on the people, starving them of fte most 
elementary spiritual nourishment. The Chinese people, who 
had always striven for knowledge, education and tlie arts, were 
being turned into spiritual cripples in an effbrt to qoKKh 
natural curiosity and thirst for knowledge. 

After the talk wiQi the girls, I made a study of Hie Song of 
Ouyang Hai, a novel that was still available for reading in 
China. My impression of it was most unfavourable. 

That bulky volume was the latest Chinese novel. It was first 
published in December iy65, and came out in a second 
'.edition in 1^)66. Six years kter, in 1972, it was still the "latest" 
CMiiege fmt\, fef ehittese pltftthig-*Oi*s had flotptibtishi^ a 
single volume of fiction throughout the whole of the "cultural 
revolution", confining themselves to Mao Tse-tung's writings. 

The novel has a story of its own, which is interesting because 
it reflects the twists and turns of the sharp political struggle in 
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the course of the "cultural revolution". Its literary meri^i 
howevei-j are extremely modest, to say the leMt When the 
novel was out, the Chinese papers carried front-page reports say- 
ing that Chen Yi, China's Foreign Minister and Premier Chou 
En-lai's Deputy, and Tao Chu, Secretary of the CPC Central 
Committee's South-Central Bureau, who had tor many years 
stood at the head of the country's soulitoJi!?* provinces, hati met 
the then unknown author. Chin Ching-mai, and bad spoken 
hi^ly of his novel. 

Since the two leaders were vested with cofi^derable author- 
ity, their statements amoiinTed to something like an official 
political line. Both of Ihcm had said tliLit Cliin Ching-mai's 
book was "epoch-making'" and "another major landmark in 
the history of Chinese creative fiction". 

Chen Xi said: "The Song of Ouyang Hai is a wonderfully 
gripping novel, an excellent book about the socialist epoch. We 
have already had many films and plays set in our own epoch, 
but this is the first major and well-written novel whose heroes 
belong to the socialist epoch. It is a product of Party guidance, 
the massra' wannest support, and the author's own effort. The 
novel btmgs out the heroic image of a tnan who has been 
fostered Iiy Miio Tse-iung thought, a man of higii class- 
consciousness, who is utterly free of any individualism and is 
fair, fearless, and courageous. The author bits described tb& 
^cific features of a hero of our epoch." 

1 will presently deal with the sort c# hero he leaily vem and 
^ manner in which he had been pieced together on the basis 
of Mao ' ihoughf". Let me just point out here that Chen Yi 
ranked the author last in the production of his novel. 

Tao Chu, for his part, said: "Upon its publication, The Song 
of Ouyang Hai met with much enthusiasm aimng the readers; 
%Tid peat ^,ttKition 00 part nf various mass organisatioiK, 
miieR irifiSffns^ffiS' it is a Very good, epoch-making book, arid 
that socialist literature itself has boundless prospects before it." 

In other words, Tao Chu said that the Maoist leadership's 
ftsyourable notice vouched for 4e nowTs "epgch-maldng sig- 

lEtoOni tbTi'f^ea ofFMS staieeifeDt wiffi tfifetistial panegyric: 

"The Song of Ouyang Hai has emerged in the creative way of 
socialist literature as a result of the fact that the People's Liber- 
ation Army, guided by the Party CC and Comrade Mao Tse- 
tung, and under the direct steerage of Comrade Lin Piao, has 
made a persistMit}«ady of ChairmM Mfio's writings and has 
made pc^qs pai^ount, Once arm Qurselv^ with Mao 
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Tse-tung thought hi real earnest and plunge deep into practical 
stn^e, we sha]l i« able to vwitt good Ixxjics even witiiout 
bdngwrit^." 

that anyone coutd *(wite a "gotid^ txmfe theldrifl ef IxJokthat 

was wanted. 

As soon as the interview was published, the Chinese press 
broke out in a rash of extracts from the novel, often continued 
in the foUowiag^SsHft^ fe*mng and adti^ory articles by crit- 
ics, and hau^ty st^ments by the author hunself, who shared 
his unique experience. The press kept saying that his was an 
"epoch-maldng** novd and building him up into an outstand- 
ing fi^ire. 

"^e scientist and writer Kuo Mo-jo spoke about tii^^jSc^ ia 
hi^ terms. In April 1966 he sdd: "This is an 
mildng novel.... Hie author has indeed presented a vii^d 

image of Ouyang Hai, and has vividjy reflected Chairman 
Mao's thought. Comrade Ouyang Hai died in 1963, and 
the author has ftttefd in almost all the pre- 1963 lines and 

political gu^^n^ almost oi the Cbaiimaa's 
thoughts." 

That was, indeed, ni(^ remaiiE^le scb|ie &r S fUe&S 

fiction. 

In the eariy stages of the "cultural revolution" Chin Ching- 
mai was left alone and continued ringing the praises of 
Cbsirman Mao, his "thought" and his policy, hurling stones of 
{^ticism at those who got into trouble and informing on them. 
Tao Chu, the tacky au&or's patron, saddled the "epoch-malc- 
ing" novel in the manner of a white steed and rode into Peking 
to become head of the CPC Central Committee's Propaganda 
Department in place of the toppled leaders. 

Throu^out the smnmer. of 1966, the travel waS ngjriatffll 
again and again; It vm its a omdel and w&s ^og :fead 
at the compulsory political briefings alongside the newspaper 
editorials, Tao Chu did not hesitate to exercise his authority in 
promoting his literar>' brain-child. 

The novel is about a Maoist, the new hero. Chinese propa- 
ganda had edged up to this type of hero gradually, over ^ 
period of y/sais. fiiadc in 1959 Mao had first rejected the vi^ 
o^c^ of StMSlM rt!alism, saying that C3ihiKe lifSraKfrfe 
should have its own, "more advanced" creative method, that 
of "blending revolutionary reaUsm with revolutionary roman- 
ticism". Mao's own poems were at once proclaimed to be a 
model of lllerMy perfection ia the ^irit of the new reguire- 
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ments, with hundreds of gushing c^cal articles rai^g htm to 
the bluest crest of literary fame. 

But tiie fim "masterpiece", Mao's poems, was also the last: 
Chinese literature was sliding into a decline. Chinese propa- 
ganda then decided that what was needed was a "blend with 
life", which meant that all the arts were to glorify "real-life" 
heroes. All tiiese heroes were soldiers — dead spldiers at fhat. It 
was safer, of course, to glorify Ae dfeatfe anyfiting coirld'fes^d 
on tiieir behalf, wice they vrere unlikely to speak up. 

Ouyang Hai was indeed a hero. On November 18, 1963, his 
army unit was crossing a railway line, when a train suddenly 
shot out from behind a hill, and the horse drawing a gun 
Cantege shied and got stuck on the tracks. A crash appeared 
Stteviteble, but Ouya^ Hai darted ttp to the hor^ made it 
tiXT, jaid pnsh^ it eff m tct^gfc. TUt'^m^vm ^^s^' Mi 

Ouyang Hai himself was hit by the tom and died to hospi^fflf 
grave injuries Ihe same day. 

The heroic deed wa;. officially proclaimed to be the result of 
a study of Mao Tse-tung "thou^t", ignoring the fact that the 
Chinese revolutionary ^Kivamiiit hiai bad iw^xA &/m 

bdure Mao Tse-mng had come up with his "thought". 

Once Ouyang Hai was dead, the Maoists set to canonising him 
according to the rules of the Maoist hierarchy. Chin Ching-mai 
was given express instructions to "rcllcct, through Ouyang 
HaiVdevelcqwneat, fiie Ganges that have taken place in tfte 
army ovsr the past few years". The author himself did not 
Scruple to cite these instructions in full in his article entitled 
"The Song of Ouyang Hai: Conception and Creation". He 
wrote that he had firsi acquainted himself with the hero by 
attending a special meeting to hear a speech by Tao Chu, Sec- 
retary of die CC's South-Central Bure«i ^sd ?lso Political 
Gomniis^^^ «Sn*^h^g iiafifajy diSlrot In a supple- 
ment to the novel dated October 1965, the author wrote: "I 
would never have been able to write the novel without die care, 
consideration and instructions of commanding officers of 
every rank." He openly thanked every echelon — Ihe com- 
manding officers and political workers of army unit No. 6900, 
thS Kweiyang liistrict Party, Committee, the editorial board of 
magazine Shotdio, and the army publishers, Tsefangchun 
wenyi she — for providing him with various documents, select- 
ing concrete episodes, and helping to work out the plot and 
devise the characters. 
It is now quite imeossible tg, tgU what Ouyang Hai had 
Bee^ me: &x mw Wd swallowed up by die 
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trumped-up hero. Chin Ching-mai himself described the ideal 
;ype of Mapist heit). He wrote; "At the start of the large-scale 
camiMign to study Cfaairman Mao's writings in the army, tiie 
cultural level of many recruits was so low thai they had very 
little to say lor themselves. Serve ihe I'eoplL' was the first book 
they read right through upon joining the revolutionary army. 
But no sooner do they learn one sentence than they strive to 
iniplement it at once; they do whatever Chairman Mao tells 
them to, they are pure of purpose and do it heart and soul. 
They have attained true purity of soul and are entirely free of 
any egoism or self-interest. They arc the new men of the I y60s, 
men who have risen from a primitive understanding to the 
niastisi^of MaoTse-tung thought." 
Ut^ fe!iffi{!!te fe> this uiaff meets the eye* Hie prop^nda of 

throughout the couiitrv'. Use was made above all of the re- 
cruits' ignorance. A "low cultural level" in China verges on illi- 
teracy. Even among young people from the countryside 
enrolled at the universities under a special quota, there were 
Settle who had not read a single book in their life; in fact, they 
lucltjf tsi, have r^d ri^U throi^ their .^s^tbook — the only 
Bssifc ih^ hsd ''evgi- s^"^ Ndt had tfffey rfeSd ahy aawspapers, 
having perhaps ever handled no more than two or three issues. 
When they gel hold of Mao's article, "'Serve the People" — the 
firet thing they arc given to read as tyros of Maoism — ^usy 
have simply nothing to compare it wiUi. It is oal;^ three pagK 
long, aMKiu^ ChinChihg-ta^ ^aiS^ "^ Mao by callmg it a 
bOQlc. 

The Maoist ideal of man, as described in Chin Ching-mai's 
novel, is precisely this: he starts out with a mind that is inno- 
8Qd "untaint^:ff"% ^^.ssI&Ei^ on ^ovnrn^ illi- 

teracy, when he has "very little to say for tunlself' ; then he 
makes a study of Mao writings, though not all of them but only 
those specially set aside for the common people; and then 
he apphes Mao Tse-tung "thought" word for word in everyday 
life^ T^ee, he atust know how to present any unusual, 
common-^ense action as a deed "inspired" and "preordained" 
by Mao Tse-tung "thought". In this context, study chiefly 
means cramming, preferably not individual but collective 
cramming, which stultifies many people Ihe more effectively. 

Chin Ching-mai's siaiemeni clearly shows that the Maoists 
want to have a people with a low education level and downri^l 

laek cajitecfe i^tje ^ toapaiile of devetopSig the 
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country's national waanomy and have been holding back its 
technical advamjci tfe^ aje inevitably feced with the need to 
Cramp aka powth of pei^le as well, for want of a better way to 
dispose of them. Besides, the Maoists can only feel secure with 
their system when the people have nothing to compare it with, 
whereas any book is a potential threat and education in itself is 
suspect, so dial the "new and better people" have been reading 
notiling but Mao's writings. 

Another thiag is that the habit of living up to Mao's sayings, 
his "supreme instructions", whatever these may be, turns a 
man into something of a zombie. Blind compliance wititMaCs 
ideas is a basic ingredient of his personahty cult. 

The Song of Ouyang Hai, a perfect specimen of Mabist 
propaganda, soon came to an inglorious end, of which lacae 
later. 

In the course of our trip I could not help noticing that people 
were being moved from place to place under a dogged, blanket 
policy. Thus, none of the Sian Party functionaries I met was of 
toeal Ori^; Wang, for instance, had come from Sbafltung, 
and many others from Shanghai. This was also the practice 
among factory workers: the young people working at Sian 
factories had been recruited from all over Ihe country, while 
local young people, when taken on as workers, were sent down 
to pflier provinces. I felt that this approach to the recruitment 
Of pemnmel boiled doivn tB an on the part of the ceatcal 
tfuffierttfesto dfepi^V*164a!Teaa&r5faH^ large orgariiSed-ibllec- 
tives of any support among the native population. 

1 found the trip very interesting in tnany ways, but I shall 
keep to my story of the "cultural revolution". I noticed that the 
movement had been spreading out to the provinces very slowly 
Eor the time beiiigi. 

In the small min&ig town of Tungchuan, where v?c had to, 
stay overnight at a Mining Department hotel because of a 
sudden landslide, a local engineer came up to Ma and myself, 
and plied Ma with eager questions about die "cultural revolu- 

Se^"' ia Pe^g^ He was surprised at Ma's answer, aad ^t 
s^dng: 

"We haven't had anything like that, no, not yet...." 

The road to Yenan was a narrow, poorly paved affair, 
running across fields and villages. Our bus stopped at specially 
appointed spots, so that we had no chance of talking to the 
viD^rs. During a Ibag. stop-over one aftemoen I deradbditp 
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take a walk. Our Chinese escorts were very much disturbed 
and took a long time .deciding whether they should let me go 
beyond the tall fence. When they did, it was only with an 
attendant, and not into the village but OLit into the fiL-lds, 

Looking out of the window and during the stops, 1 could not 
help seeing things it was impossible to hide: the t6tal atHetice 
of farming machinery in Uie fields^aefermera'ajlait^ laWtai 
and the tiny but perfectly groomed ilidMdual piots. 

The threshing I watched was done by hand flail, and the 
grinding — by donkey: the blinkered aniniiils trudged round 
and round in circles, turning the millstones. But the worst liiing 
was to see men in the 2l)th century doing the work of draught 
animals: the shortage of horses and o^Mf:£!liai^t animals W£« 
obviously disasti'ous, while trucks were very rare even along 
the Sian-^fefiSn highway, one of the few roads in China 
suitable for motor vehicles. 

The village shops, or rather stalls, did not have on sale any 
meat, fish or milk products (the lattar,. ftpwever, is quite 
oatural. for the Chinese do nQt ke^ m$ e&v&). Fabrics and 
habenl^hery were availj^ife^gri^tfoning^TOWshers. One thing 
feat fairly startled me wEUf S big lump of salt on a counter so 
dirty that one would have hesitated to use it anywhere except 
on an animal farm. When 1 asked for whom it was intended 
and why there was no clean salt on sale, the shop assistant 
replied mat fte preferred the dirty ^ott bsESfflSs ft vfBS- 

cheaper. 

"You mustn't think they eat it like that," he said, noticing 
my confusion, '"They process it themselves: they evaporate it, 
clean it out, and obtain pure white salt. They simply don't 
Want to pay say mcgifif itit soDjetfiigg ^ey can do Yeni- 
sei ves." 

I saw women use stone mortars to grind grain for their gruel. 
This was a static, fossilised world, without the slightest sign of 
technical progress, where human muscle-power was still the 
Onlv source of energy. 

I had, pf course, known all along tliat liie Chinese coitBtP^- 
si8e ^^^ward, bae t vms taken aback me 

total lack of change. Surely, soi9fefhnig"naw ou|ht K) have 
appeared by this time! 

It had, but it was a case of new wine in old bottles: like 
centuries ago, great irrigation projects were being launched 
once again. The founders of ancient Chinese dynasties, who 
had usually started these projeeis in the old days, had used to 
herd the peasants together to perform a compulsory ^rvice fOJ" 
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the imperial treasure without any pay. The same method was 
also being used in our own day. But the building of gravity- 
feed irrigation networks without any pumping stations, the 
striving to make the canals as long as possibly and the poor 
quality of the engineering led to the waste of much labour- 
power: the fields girdled with canals dried up because the 
canals were empty. The rivers in Shensi Province were down to 
a bare trickle and could not water the fields laid out fcH: ilXiga- 
tign, while, tbs northern winds &om Qie Gobi Dese^'SS(^ee^»bl£ 
^sc fati^^e^ yfelbw ttfflii deposited loess dust on ihe terrace 
^^s along their slopes, fields that had been buill up at the 
cost of prodigious effort. Some of the patches higher up, where 
the first crop had failed, had never been sown down again. 

Yenan, a small town with a very beautiful jjagqda, lies. at the 
confluence of two mouf^tia i^t^iM. TRe. JitB^^e fiiesre is 
much Uvelier; there is more water, the mountains are covered 
with green stunted tr^ and shrubbery, and down below, in 
the valleys^ He 0t6em, md &U! Sb\i^ oi vaaae and Oiinc^ 
millet. 

For ten years (before Liberation) Yenan was the centre from 
which Mao Tse-tung exerdsed his leadership, thaing flie war 
against Japan the town had been the target of many bombing 

raids, but its losses were very small because the people habi- 
tually lived in cave dwellings dug out in the thick of the loess 
walls. We were shown a bomb shelter in an extra-solid, 
monolithic granite rock, made especially for Mao Tse-tung. 

He had often changed his place of residence in Yaian, 
apparently because of the bombings. In the yard of one of 
these, the guide showed us a stone on which Mao had sat and 
talked to his son, Mao An-ying, a graduate of Moscow 
University, Chairman Mao, said the guide, had told his son to 
go down to the countryside for re-education, describing the 
oauntj^ade as a "labour universi^". He had not shown any 
warm, pattisal fselingfor his stMi, saifl the gttiae *fn*i wettt on 

to extol his lack of feeling as a model of total self-denial. 

What interested me most in Yenan was the May 1942 confer- 
ence on literature and the arts, at which Mao had made two 
speeches, now become the Maoists' "sacred tablets" for their 
cultural policy. 

Every s^mjig, in M^y,^ China tends to "develqp" an mteiest 
in H«Sratufg sM ffife atis: If ii- h ^mon of mass-produced 
articles in the official press clainSilg Various "victories" and 
"achievements" and cursing the (^^nents of "the Mao Tse- 
tung line in literatore and the aits*^. This oiltui^ season ts 
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designed specifically to mark the May 1942 conference, and 
the Peking leaders regard it as an occasion for settling scores 
and singing p»6ilBa off praise, and so prepare for it in advance. 

In Yenan, we vm^ tabai tq ^ ttas ^Qt where tlw epnJer- 
ence had been held. Ti was im bBlbiig iKSiM i& iHsKiaH orte- 
storeyed building of grey brick. Several tables had been put 
together in the middle of the room to seal the most respected 
participants, with the rest of the company standing or sitting 
qn .benches along the walls. For the final meeting a bonfire had 
Sof ia tfie (Sja%^ sajremfled by a hi^, Chinese- 
style clay wall. Mao Tse-tung had sat taking notes of the 
speeches so as to reply to them in his concluding speech. A 
point to note is that these speeches have never been published, 
but they are still extant, for the Chinese press has quoted them 
from time iKs tiiiae. W^^ were shown a fadeEl';^l£pC@gn$1l of the 
partidpanB — -workers in culture and WIHli pwple hma flie 
■ Lu Hsiin Academy of Arts, more fiian SO iin all. 

The guide had apparently been instructed to tell us of Chou 
Yang, until recently — the spring of 1966 — Deputy-Chief of 
■the CPC Central Committee's Propaganda Department. The 
guide said that Chou Yang had made two speeches at the 
txmference: the first had run counterto MaoTse-^g ''thoB^lt'*, 
whereas the second contained words of repentance for 
his mistakes, and pledges of his loyahy to Mao. These pledges, 
however, the guide went on, had all been false. 

The Maoists had adopted the Yenan conference as a model 
for carrying on ideological work among tiie intelligentsia. Mao 
himself had undoubtedly initiated the campaign of threaK and 
intimidation, particularly in his speeches at tiie conference. 

Apart From the conference house, and various other dis- 
plays, museums and memorial spots, we were also taken to see 
some old men who had met Mao Tse-tung. 

The guide first launched into a long p:^atian on Chairman 
Mao's i^^sdcffii, fife strong honik twm ^he people, and his 
historic walk to a nearby village on the eve of the debate on 
agriculture. After that, one of the old men, Yang Cheng-fu, 
spoke in similarly glowing terms abOUt his moetiflg with the 
Chairman, but said next to nothing. 

SS} I asted him myself where he had met Chairman Mao. 

''Iwent out into the mountaii^to eet some grass," he replied, 
"and stiddenly I sa# a tanairkaBfe r&an 6ieung along the 
path towards me! T didn't know at the time that it was the great 
Chairman Mao himself, I took him for an important kanpu, ' 

^Kanpa — Pmry functionary. 
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nearby." 
"Was he walking all alone?" 

"He was. Several soldiers were waUcing behind, but they 
"Did you talk to him?" 

"I did. Alas, wretched man that 1 am, 1 didn't know it was 
C3iaiTman Mao himself!" 

"What exactly did he say? You haven't forgotten his words, 
have you?" 

"How could I? J remember every word he said. He asked 
me and T ansvrered him. He asked me how big my family was, 
and how much grain each of us needed to keep going until the 
spring. He also asked me about the crops 1 grew and how high 
my yields were. Then he bid me farewell and turned back." 

Mm, Tse-timg had lived in secl^ion, out of touch with the 
Common people. Cin ftiat occasion he was apparently trying to 
find out how big a tax he could levy on the peasants so as to 
gel as much grain as possible. Thai is why he wanted to know 
a man's subsistence minimum in grain. It was fairly low, 
because throughout the spring and summer the peasants lived 
on fruit, v^^les i^S dSi^ pSfflis, while grain, wllich could 
be stomd imd tmai^atteid, \md fsx^imdy as a winter 
food. 

The hardship of those days iiud perhaps justified the appro- 
priation of all possible surplus food, but an economic policy of 
this land was now simply preposterous. 

lijcal guides would. tell us with pride that Yenan had 
cradled Mao Tse-tung "thought". Shortly after we left Yenan 
I had occasion to sec for myself that the Maoist line in respect 
of the countryside had not changed since the Yenan days. That 
was in the neighbouring provincK" Of HOtUilt aSor <m visit'to 
Loyang and Chengchou. 

At Loyang we went to see the large tractor worls built with 
Soviet as^^Srace. I asked the director, workers and Party 
Committee people when they had come lo work al the factory. 
Their answers were almost identical: 1961 or 1962, whereas 
the factory liad'been started back in 1958. None of its 1 2,000 
workers had ssm any Soviet specialists, althoiigh at first thm:. 
had isKsQ ttmy of mem b&e, ^o^g ^de bf side *Mi the 

Chinese. The Soviet specialists had gone home, but what had 
become of those they had taught and worked with? These 
people had disapjosa]^ wt^out trace in the vast ostmtry. 
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First in Loyang and then in Chengchou we heard news of 
some important developments in Peking, The CPC Central 
Committee's plenary meeting, held, as the local latzupaos put 
it, in the prwwice of liie "revolulionaiy masses", had 
approved df '■flie iSiatttral l^rtslufiffll. 

Official red tatzupaos with news from the capital were 
flooding the countryside, reporting first on the CC Plenary 
Meeting and its sixteen points about the "cultural revolution", 
and then on Mao's meeting with the '■revolutionary masses", 
Parades and demonstrations were being staged to inaik eTCiy 
fresh item of official news, but J- dM set any I^ng-slyle 
violence anywhere. 

On onr way to the Linhsian District of HCfflfin 1 sat next K) 
an employee of the Agricultural Department of the CPC's 
Honan Provincial Committee. He talked with mc in a very 
friendly way and asked me abgut irrigation in the USSR. He- 
remariced that he had bt^n tb i^M aftti l^abateiv^ iti SUt 
Soviet Union. Onr short conversation imprcs.sed itself on my 
mind, so that a year later I was not very much surprised to 
hear that the "cultural revolution" in Honan was meeting with 
resistance. When I heard that i also recalled a prominently 
(^Splayed pamphlet by Liu Shao-chi at the memorial m^S^iUm 
of some late fimctionary. The real meaning of that came 
through to me only much later, when the accusations against 
"Chairman Liu" had been made public. At the time, however, 
I did not realise tlie remarkable connection between the 
pampMet and the sand taken by the Honan Communists. 

Our trip to the Uahsian District was somewhat unexpected, 
for The Chinese had taken their final decision only at 
Chengchou. The Chinese are usually reluctant to allow fbrei^- 
ers into the countryside, and we all thought that they had 
granted us this favour in view of the exceptional circumstances, 
i^on receiving orders from Peking to keep us away from the ca- 
pital for as long as possible because events there were comingito 
a head. The trip lasted an extra three days, but ombosts did XOit 
apparently mind the additional expense. 

Linhsian lii;s in the centre of China, wttere Chinese civilisa- 
tion had its beginnings. From Chengchou, the provincial 
centre, we went by train to Anyang, and then on by bus to 
Linhsian. A short way from Anyang lies the site of an ancient 
dty, CSihaa*s first historical eapifal, t3ie seat <rf flie Shang 
dynasty in the I4th-I2th centuries B.C., buf unfortunately It 
was not on our itinerary and we passed it without stopping. 

Rom Anywi^ iis*iGb lies in fiat eo^tiy, the «jad dinged 
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up into the foothills of Taihan Shan. In the past, Linhsian had 
suffered from such severe draughts, with Ircqueni crop failures 
and famines, that even drinking water had been in short 
supply. Nowadays it wss an advanced, model district 

Sley V/as a doling <ib& beat scorching, and the 
soil dry and yellow. A few straggling shrubs on the slopes of 
the steep, pale-yellow hills around us were grey with dust. The 
roads here run along river valleys, and fee bss e^tly acossed 
the shallow, dried-up stream-bed. 

For a decade, the population of the district had 

worked on a comprehensive irrigation s^^m. They had built 
the canals with their own hands, ^ft^otit My ma^^ or 
state eiedttej md Md iidlgaffid 70 ptar cmt Of their arabte 
land. 

Constdering that unskilled manpower was the only unlim- 
^d le^itic^ a valid en^neering approach was one that 
requltid jiit^^ ^a^^ mS vest Ial>bur inputs. Iliey ^ed 
almost exclusively on local resources, oeaneitt being &e rally 
thing they bought from the state. 

The Linhsian farmers put in a great deal of effort. They used 
ordinary picks to dig mnnels in the mountain side and get the 
water flowing from across the ridge. From the of each 

of these tunnels they laid dozens of kilometres of unique 
conduits. These were sunk in the rock and were made to wind 
gently down into the valley so that the water flowed freely 
along them, with elevated aqueducts built across narrow gor- 
ges and even two feiily broad valleys. To reduce evaporation, 
the conduits were made cteep, narrow and fast-flowing. 

The farmers had no brick, for the district had no coal of its 
own to burn the bricks. But they found a way out: the whole 
population, especially women, children and o!d people, set to 
hewing out stone slabs. They took the stone from nearby hills 
(one rpck disappeared altogether) and turned it into rough- 
hewn Mocks, each the size of two bricks, using these to line the 
beds of the waterwajs and build dams. These hand-madeslabs 
did not cost the district anything: they were made locally and 
carried to the required spot in baskets suspended on bamboo 
yokes. In the autumn and winter the daily turnout was as high 
as 150,000 persons and &fea at faarmt-^tinw flie figHie vfss 
nerar below 10,000. 

"IMd the people have tt fte Made to do thfe wjrft?*' I asked 

a local functionary who was showing us about. 

"We had a tough time only during the first two years. At 
Srst &e&nnas didn't havBanjrcdnSdfflice in tiiBratseh^ ihey 
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didn't believe they could get the water flowil^, fttlt 'fewi k 
became easier, ihi.' people worked with a will." 

This sounded very plausible, for the water shortage mciint 
Starvation for the farmera. It goes without saying that they 

workfed ftee of chai^ 

"But why didn't the state anything to help flie people?" 

"State resources go into large-scale projectsl It doesn't give 
any credits to agriculture." 

Thai, unfortunately, was true as well. The Maoists did not 
want to squander any raoney-iist lUS^jS^g food production, but 
lavished the country's main tb^i^^i^ on tbeii pgwex 
policy. 

The valley was now girdled with high-rise aqueducts, which 
branched out in a network of smaller conduits, also carefully 
faced with slabs, carrying the water down to the fields. This 
eased the fanners' IpL "Ui&f csiiilfJ no^ gfow sw^t potato^ 
(one crop a year)brwii^ iffd feal2fe(w1Keaf lnffi&^ft^ acrf 
maize in the autumn). Their yields increased by 85 per cen^ 
and Linhsian was no longer the famine area it once was. 

But had ihe irrigation scheme solved Ihc problem of the 
fanners' welfare? No, that had been impossible because of the 
lonr-^grade labour involved. For all their selfless effort, their 
wtftit in the fields was still manual, unproductive, and with a 
low Output of marketable produce. 

What made it worse was that the farmers had to give up 
most of their surplus produce without compensation. Although 
the state tax, which the peasants pay in grain, never exceeds 
20 per cent of the crop, the Maoists haw I^o getting a lot 
more grain free of charge through so-called voltmtary fimds, 
whose size is fixed virtually anew every year, depending on the 
size of the crop, and this leaves the farmers a bare minimum 
for their own use. In 1 966, for instance. di:spite a bumper crop, 
the farmers got no more than the subsistence minimum they 
had been getting before, but instead there was a spate of meet- 
ings and speeches about the voluntary funds. I once asked a 
local Party functionary whal Was tiie most profitable crop to 
grow in Linhsian. 

"It all depends on who benefits," was fiis unexpected reply. 

It turned out that the provincial sai districi authorities, 
acting tmon ordmlcQm jgiecuitrej weiis ctjalcing the fannets 
grow and Ts^m. GMer tW'cofisisea^ hamss fa fte 

area these two crops had the highest yields, but the main consid- 
eration was that grain was easier to carry, store, deliver, take 
stOeJc of and control in harwesthig. Tbs :^nnecs kam it^ 
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««n Ijiat nnder die existing seti^ toaC: w«i!d neser be enough 
grain to feed the family. 

So despite the efforts of their superiors, the farmers grew 
more and more sweet potatoes every year. There was virtually 
no point in collecting the tax in sweet potatoes, for these were 
very hard to cfflry, could be taken no Anther than the di^ct 
rantre, and did not keep fbr more than a month. Aceordihgly, 
the sweet potatoes were left to the farmers themselves and were 
their staple food. But altliough the farmers treated their 
potatoes with extreme care, handling every single tuber with 
great precaution, like a precious thing, the potatoes did not last 
■Ottt the wfetO-iSb tl^ about two months, before the spring 
vegetables got under v/ay, the fanners simply could not do 
without the grain. But to get some grain for dieir food they had 
to apply for permission to the authorities, who thus had it in 
dieir power to decide the fate of any family. The amounts they 
gave varied frpja ■a^ fetnily to another, so that one can weU 
imagine the, imn^iae j^fiw^er wielded over the local popu- 
lation. 

We were taken to see Tatsaiyuan village, whose 1,300 
inhabitants made up a production brigade. The brigade leader 
told me that at harvest-time everyone over ei^t yea^s of 
^e — -987 petsons in all — were out in the fields. 

We w«nt to See sS^ral p^sant UsasBS. One of &ese, ft»r 
instance, had a square plot framed by a clay Wall and 
blank walls of the house itself, with all the wmdows feeing the 
yard. The low long building had two dwelling rooms, the first 
of these serving as hail and store-room; it had several five- 
foot-high clay jars for storing grain. 

The kitchen was in an outhouse. I asked the fanner what Jl?, 
used far fuel. It turned out that twice a year the farmers §eMt a 
number of calls to a neighbouring district, where coal was to 
be had in open-cut mines. The farmers did everything them- 
selves, and thus got the coal free of charge. 

The fanners built their houses long and narrow, so as to 
make diera easier to roof. The roofing consisted of twi^ anS 
sticks, for in that woodless area wood is priceless. The 
windows were glazed with carefully fitted-in bits of glass, with 
the window-frames made to match the shape of the glass 
rather than the otlier way round. The frames were made of 
bamboo brought in from other areas and were also costly. But 
it was the door that was the most prized possession of a 
pedant household: it was made of real panics of solid 
soo&eni wood and Sx^ on wooden splits. 
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■■Mow many years do^ a door like liiat I^? Have you had 
it long?" I asked an elderly housewife' fiirougi an interpreter, 
because the Honan dialect, though dcee to ^ Petdng om, 
was hard for me to understand. 

"I couldn't say how old itis, but we've had it ev&r since 
jpandfether's time." 

Another house had no door at all, but only a thick wicker 
curtain. The hosts told me that they, too, had once had a 
sandal-wood door, but during the war a Japanese oificer who 
had stayed in their bouse for the night bad oideied the door to 
he brbteen vsp jhto Sitii^QOd to iiaskk' Wi b^alt&st Bumii^ 
sandal-wood, he had said, had a very pl^isant snrell. Even 
now, more than 20 years later, our hosts blenched with hatred' 
as they told us of the barbarous deed. The family had been 
unable to buy a new door ever since, for sandal-wood was 
expensive: because of a Japanese ofBoK*s wSnin, fi^iiad been 
suffering from cold every winter. 

Every household we were taken to had one cr feroft tftft 
pigs — tall, lean, agile, with long black-and-white bristles. Since 
they were poorly led, they did not yield any lard but only 
meat, which the fanners had on grpat holidays. 

The Seojiam had their p^;^gnal plots just gijtside the village. 

of soil being literally hand-ground. From early spring to late 
autumn the farmers used their plots to grow vegetables: first a 
green that looked like spinach, but rougher and with much 
bi^er yields, and later leek, egg-plants and autumn turnips. 

August was the egg-plant season, and the plots were over- 
grown with something that looked hke small trees about a 
metre tall, with giant blue tomato-like fruit, round rather than 
bean-shaped, hanging from the stalks. Along die pathways the 
plots were fringed with Chinese hemp, which the farmers used 
to press oil from. 

Ufe in the villages went its round virtually without any 
money; there was no market in the area, and Anyang, &it 
nearest town, was a long way off. All the money the farmras 
ever goi went to pay for their clothes, allotted by ration 
vouchers, but although the allocation quotas were low and it 
was not every year that one could make a new pair of trousers, 
the peasants never had en^^ moti^ to m^&ai all 
vondiers. 

Our party of foreigners was given a warm weteome by the 
loUageis. 
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CONVERSATION IM A TAXI-CAB. HUNGWEinNGIriKtlL 
•^ma GUAKDS" IN PEKING. FEVERISH DECADE. POtai<Cgtf, 
MURDER nf IHE RAH. WAY-BIAIION 
SQUARE. SOVIET EMBASSY BLOCKADED 

Our train pulled into Peking Station on the evening of 
August 20. The air was damp and cool after a recent thunder- 
storm, which had left puddles on the platform and in the 
mtioftSguamHsui, a man from theX)^iEKtl^^,in^tii'lS^ 
«tat«Mi ^^tpass. He jflld us, with an uaosoaUy i9«ec!c«pied 
166% fiiaf Is had a taa waiting for us. 

Ma stared at him in astonishment: not a taxi, surely! That 
would be a breach of the economy drive. Foreigners were 
always met and seen off in University dtatiSklc-C&iven CiaiS^ 
the OTQper and also the more economical way. 

OfGce has bwn fi^vbidden to take out any of fte cars, 
the hungweqiin^ are now in control of the garage," ;^ui 
expIahieS teraely. 

"What do yon mean, the hiu^w^in^?!" Ma ask&i ivitii & 
puzzled look, 

"Why, didn't you know'.' Two hortgwetpiflg dW(|diTOrai6 
have been set up at the University." 

Ma^^as astonnded: there had been changes, indeed! 

In the taxi Hsui asked me politely whether I had liked the 
trip, but before I had lime to open my mouth. Ma had 
launched mto a nmning, enthusiastic account: 

"It's been a ■nary, m0 good tripl We've been to Yenan, the 
levolndonaiy base^ taiS ma "0^6 p^s^^ where OaimbsD 
Mao once lived and worked, I've got some memento badgra; 
photos and envelopes of stamps for my comrades, with very 
handsome pit^niK of tto CSteirman!" 
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"And we've seen the Chairman in Tien An M6tl\ T»^Cie!" ' 

There was a look of despair on Ma's face. 

■'I myself have seen him twice," Hsui continued with pride, 
"but some have seen him as many as three times. Chairman 
Mao is in good health, he's in very good health!" 

"How I've fallen l)ebind you. aU!" Ma conralained bitterly, 

"Ah, but you 'hav6 WStl fe" YMSh,"' -^iM mn\ by way of 
consolation. 

Hsui was itching lo lell Ma of what had taken place, and 
finally decided to overlook my presence. 

"Qiairman Mao has called on the revolutionary young to 
set up hungweiping detafcfiafiStiS to pftJt^ liiiM' Ifdm hiiS 
enemies and keep our state red. More than twelve detachments 
were at first set up at the University, but now iliey have been 
merged into two large detadiments,,the'Cliingkan^ian'»8nd 
the 'Mao Tse-tungism'." 

"What's the difference betWten the two?" 

"There's a big difference. First, they're made up of students 
fejra different departments, and second, they difflsr in fighting 
Spirit...." 

"Have you joined either of the two?" Ma interrupted him. 
"Not yet. I'm a Party member, you loiow^ and &<qf dos't 
take us on without a trial period." 
Ma sat stin. His silence was so eloquent that it made iM tSa^ 

round at him. Fingers dug into his knees and eyes in a fixed 
stare, he seemed to be thinking feverishly, for he himself was a 
Party member. 

"It's terrible lo have been away from Peking for so long! 
How I envy all of you w*o've seen Chairman Mao!" he said at 
last, and thece was bewUdelnnent in his voice. 

"I'm now in my trial period with the 'Chingkangshan' 
detachment," Hsui resumed his account with some spirit. 
"Since the Committee for the Cultural Revolution was elected, 
we have been taking turns in running the Office — two other 
c^tntades and myself. I've just had to work with the 
Oammittee, you know; there is nodiing else to be done," _ he 
apologised, "ev^ &aii|^ ouT detachment dif^ it on 
some points...." 

"But has anyone come out against fee Gtoinmittee?"adced 
Ma with barely disguised agitation. 

"Hie 'Mao Tse-tuagfem de^<^«it Th^ want to di^iand 
^ictmit^ altc^e&ei." 
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"What's happening at the Philological Department?" 
"Most of the students, especially in the first and the second 
year, back the ■Mao Tse-tungism' detachment." 
The wet, dimly lit streets were all but deserted, and the taxi 

nywie iB way across the cl^ simsm ^s#i09t saving. As we 
drove up to the University gat^, we were stmounded by a 

roaring crowd. 

Dozens of faces peered in at the window^ dco^is ctf har^ 
grabbed at the small body of the car. 

Hsui told me to sit still. He aad'Ma ^acted (»lt the dOQTS 
and shpu^ at the top of their voices: 

"^#tftts Ft^^gri^^todiKite* OfRcei'Pass ^rtJffisa by^ffie 
Cultural Revolution Committee!" 

Among the crowd of students I also saw many schoolchil- 
dren. 

Hsui was frantically waving a slip of ^aper. Two young men 
we^df^ red armb^^ MiH> lieges G^nK mai^iitig ti) 
m itOBa the check-point. 

"Let them pass," one of them said and motioned with his 
hand, as he recognised Hsui. 

The car rolled slowly into the main lane and on to the hostel. 

No sooner had weputddi»9i&Sti«^'ia 0iaf ©!raroom than 
Ma, advi!»ng me to tate a test, mm a^ay not to mam Sox the 

night. 

The following morning I dropped in at the Office to tell them 
that 1 had been left without any breakfast: the dimit£hrc^m 
people did not know that I had come back, 

"Don't worry, erorythi^ mil be all n^rti" 1 was reassured. 
"The cultural revolution has kept everyone very busy. The 
main thing now is to make as little fuss as possible." 

Equipment officer Wang told me that the University was 
being guarded by himgweipings: they were still very young and 
were tkble to make mistakes, he said. They would gradually 
get used to me and viQxild lam^ m& personally, but in the 
meantime there could wdD be some ml^nderstandings. 

"I've been away for no more than a fortnight, but very much 
has changed: the hungweipings, new slogans, new tatzupaos, 
new Mao's sayings. Mao Tse-tung alone is ail over the place." 

"Wliy, there's also Xin Piap," ..he said guardedly;, apd 
pointed to an ormmstml poster with #te Mc^t «ssot^ti^s^' 
sayings and a facsimile of his handwriting. 

"Aiiyway, I don't see the point in hanging out these sayings 
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Wang realised that it was, toe U3 ^w; me a "i^nff ' aad 
said impressively: 

"Chairmaji Mao's writing, are so profound that to master 
them one has to study dieni '&v&y day fer twenty years. Only 
flteft cm one hope isftlte tXHtect use of Ch^i4i«sa je^ctts 
thought! Our Party says so." 

There our conversation came to an end. 

The University grounds were quiet and deserted. As I 
strolled through the littered park, along the lanes of blo«- 
SOmiQgSbnibbery rimmed with tatzupaos, 1 met no more than 
a isw straggling students. I wondered what had becfxm Ql'&e 
"revolutionary masses". The tatzupaos on either Sfti^ of 
lanes belonged to the two opposite hungweiping detachments: 
they hung facing each other, exchanging abuse, so that the air 
appeared lo be invective and hysterical scieam 

Indeed, I had nev^s^»i stnything^^il^ it befi::ire. 

The posters wei* mainly fStHees tSf ifse^ 
volutionary operations". So that was why the University 
grounds were quiet and deserted: the hungweipings had left 
early for their "revolutionary operations" in the city. 

I glanced through the tatzupao headlines and realised that 
.dv^i^pi^tlidiia{.fli'^:ibnor had changed a great deal; th^ 
v/sve now ruder and more abusive, and urged action; "Root 
out! Smash up! Put down! Rout! Destroy! Ferret outJ 
Expose!" 

An innocent- looking "Mao Tse-tungist" tatzupao, entitled 
"The great leader, Mao Tsc-tung, teaches us thrift and econo- 
my", insisted that by way of "thrift" and "loyalty to Mao Tse- 
tung thought" all those convicted in the course of the "cultural 
revolution" should be put to death as soon as possible — by 
September 1, and that the "revolutionary masses" should 
"stage a swift and summary trial" of all the "enemies within 
the University". The tatzupao also urged an ail-out effort in 
pr^jaring a "revolutionary thermonuclear war" to "purge the 
dnee kinds of bl^t: American Imperialism, modem revision- 
ism and reaction**. "Modem revisionism" was suggested as the 
ifirst target. 

Another tatzupao ran: "Ten questions lo ask of Comrade 
Liu Shao-chi", and I stopped to read it, for a name mentioned 
in a tatzi^ao boded ill fox its ovm^,, sma the accusa- 
tibns aMotiflftel t& liftHsr ftttttsettse. Tbe nmm c^CSiiang Ching, 

Chen Po-ta and Chou En-lai were a different matter: their 
speeches took up yards of space, with their names printed or 
framed in rod out reflect fiar tieir "T&t^liitiEtBmrr s^t". 
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But here v/m Liu ShM^i being j^ed with malidoos qu^ 

tions. 

The authors were asking the Chairman of the PRC how it 
had come about that he had sent over his "working groups" to 
"siqjpress the cultural revolution" and bow he intended to 
answer for his crime before the "revolutionary masses". Why 
had his wife gone on a visit to Indonesia wearing a skirt, a pair 
of earrings and even a necklace? Why did his article on a 
Communist's seh-improvemeiit have only one Mao's quota- 
tion to ten quotations from Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stahn, 
n^itotandin^ the i^t that "Mao Tse-tung thou|^t is the 
8atfih^t 6f MarSiSiii-I^fniSm°" md that "M*6'^I^faffliMs 
be quoted not ten times less, but teR— a iliindied — S'tiipo- 
sand— ten thousand — times more?" 

The campaign against Liu Shao-chi had just started, and he 
was still being addressed as "Comrade". But the attack was 
neilha' accidental nor the only one. "Chairman Liu's" por- 
trait, vchidi had on^ bad neady as much staiuUtig at the 
University as fliose of Mao himself, had all been teken down. 

I also came across "ten charges agamst Kuo Mo-jo", the 
weil-known scientist and man of letters. Back in April, before 
the start of the massive movement, Kuo Mo-jo had come out 
with a peniteilttal speech, renouncing all his past creative work 
and vowing to "make an eam«t study of Mao Tse-tung 
thought". His recantation had been a perfect piece of Sfe[& 
abasement. On May 5, 1966, the Soviet newspaper, Literatur- 
naya Gazela, carried the speech without any comment. In 
China, it was broadcast over the radio. One saw it then as 
so^i^ng of B straw-&-^afe-«4nd^ a warnfegj a political move 
^ a ftily public figure. But at the time I wondered whether his 
penitent speech would save him. Indeed, the "cultural revolu- 
tion" had given him three months' grace, but now it had come 
down on him with another "ten charges". The rather wordy 
tatzupao accused him of making translations, thati^'^l^ad- 
ing fiireign culture"; of past contacts with Soviet citizens; of 
^Worshipping all things foreign"; writing historical plays and 
crther works to "propagate feudalism and reaction"; devoting 
scant attention to Mao Tse-tung "thought", which moani 
"bourgeois ideology"; and even of "bourgeois nationalism", 
for KuQ Mo-jo had once been a minister in the Kuomintang 
Ipverrunent. They had taken stock of all his ofiences, but 
slopped short of issumg a pubHc condemnation: what saved 
him was his speed) of ^-abasemem, an act no other promi- 
nent Chin^ writer had i^^ced ^ pei&am. 
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On the whole, these new developments left mc with an 
oppressive feeling of impending doom, and I returned to my 
hoMel troubled and dejected. 

Ma vms bsck by midda^Jookingpale after a sleepless nj^t. 
Hft left fife filings tmpaclced SttS -^piroiisly eia about nrsre 
urgent business, that of pasting over his side of the room with 
various prints and posters. A large colour portrait of Mao Tse- 
lung stared at me across the room from the centre of the wall. 
Mao portraits were now being sold at slashed prices, having 
WtSmtfy tH*n Cl^ed anJO^-We "prime necessities'". But there 
was a shortage of these portraits in Peking, for they had 
become something of a charm against any arbitrary action, 
just as cheap prints in old, feudal China were believed to 
possess the power of exorcising evil spirits and laying ghosts. 

(Qn either side of the portrait, Ma fixed up some printed 
saying^ of Mao's and handwritten pnjs3 of Lin J'i^'S: Qyer the 
table, he pasted up a CMlourprint ^'jreinffiig/ffidwin 
a young Mao with a big shock of hair and a largo escort 
standing on top of a mountain, while a troop of men led by a 
you[h in a military utufotm ai« s^Q {^itsbing tipKiwa^liicn 
from below. 

Ma pointed to the youth and said. 

"That's Lin Piaol Chairman Mao's best disciple and his 
most loyal fellow-fighter." 

Having done with his posters. Ma went to bed to cateh up 
on his sleep and I decided to go out into the city. 

I&e first thing I saw ift thK city was thiA ^ the boc^sho^ 
closed. 

"fite walls and shutters of flic bookshops in the Hsttan^ 
Ar6ade, one of my favourite haunts, were papered over with 
posters saying: "You bookworms! Stop selling your reac- 
titHiaiy trash at once!" One hall near the entrance, however, 
was still open: on the right^and side, they were seUing Mao's 
writings (at cut prices) and next to these — various propaganda 
publications. containing "cultural revolution" documents, and 
on the left^-all manner of Mao's sayings and printed 
portraits. People were crowding round the stalls, queueing up 
for these "prime necessities'", with the "lucky'" ones leafing 
through the newly bought gay-coloured sheets. I caught sight 
of an oM bookrseller who had sold dozens of books: he l^d 
a tag OB his'Cai^ saymg "reactionary etemenf^, m6 walked 
about with a watering-can, sprinkling the stone floor. His pale, 
puffy face was patched with strips of plaster. He walked past 
me without say sign id rcco^ution. Scitjooldiildnsn in tbeit- 
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early teens wearing red armbands stood looking over the shop- 
assistants' shoulders or strolled about in the crowd of custom- 
e^,. who |K^eS to 1ft them pass. Some boys at the entrance 
we3!&.{^t@$^ sao&i&c poster: "Stop the spread of poisonl 
Bewft 'j^ffi ffie ^esdlionaty book-trade! Let us tutti'ie! book- 
shops into a stronghold of Mao Tse-tung thought!" 

I went up to the least crowded stall, offering bulky volumes 
of Mao's writings, and asked the assistant when the second- 
hand bookshops were due to open. But before the assistant 
cbllld^y a word, several boys with red armbaads stlXtouaded 
me {Old one of the older boys explained; 

'TTie shops are closed* for cleansing and arrangement of 
internal order. Many of the books they had on sale do not 
mendon Chairman Mao, while others are reactionary or revir 
sioaist. Those who ojsed JO ^ddle thwn are to mmee be^e 
die masses." 

He offered rm some Mao books. I refused and wi^ (sat hife 

the street. Some of the shop windows were shuttered or 
covered up with appeals, while the rest displayed a varied 
assortment of Mao busts or gilt-framed portraits against a 
background of red fabric folded into radiating plaits. The plate 
window 6f a shop selling records on the other side of the street 
was smashed to bits. 1 crossed ovar. The: checkered side-walk 
paved, like all the other central streets in Peking, with flat grey 
tiles was covered with a layer of broken records. I stirred the 
shards with my foot and dug up a red label with the title of a 
Chinese folk song. I noticed that a boy wifit a anriband 
leaning agamst the wall near the entrance was watching m.y 
movements. Some other schoolchildren were roaming ^iptA 
the devastated shop and talking amtaig feenis^ves. Iwefttiq) 
to the boy at the door and asked: 

"Why haw you tmism ttis rectaxS? Isn't it a Piinese folk 
song?" 

a feld xmg,*' he relied with a polite smile. "It doesn't 
say a word aboiit Chairman Mao. Songs of that kind spread 
poison, and this shop was a bi^ck den of bourgeois ideologyl 
The only songs we aie kesping are those ^out Mao Tsa- 

tung." 

Next door was an optician's. There were no customers in the- 
shc!p^...but only a few hungweipings — boys a little older than 
Mct6& in *e nt^i^btjiflring shop — were Ibitering abcmt thts 
pj£K%. A slogan stretched above the counter selling dark 
gl^s^ and expensive rimmed spectacles said: "'Rims for the 
botu^gec^s scoundrels, ;^}ong^ and viUams of the whote 
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country". Another slogan in the background S£^: "I^tya wj^ 
the bourgeois habit of wearing dark glasses!" 

1 went on along Hsitang's central street. In the next ^lodc, 
another batcli of schoolchildren were sacking, hairdrier rfi^ 
and tailoring establishments, "hotbe<te ttf file Binii^fe way of 
life". They were inserting in the shop windows peremptory lists 
of forbidden hair styles: one was not to wear a parting, a 
fluffed-up quiff, long hair, combed-back liair. and so on. 

An ultimatmn on the door of a tailoring outfit put a ban on 
coats and trousers of a "foreign cut", and women were 
iprtiid-den to wear "foreign-^Je" .skills. Any offenders, the 
td^ratuirtl Wanted, wdold j^iidl^ promptly and mer- 
cilessly. 

At a bus stop, some hungweiping pickcters, led by an older 
youth, a student by his looks, wore wailing with scissors in 
their hands. When a bus stopped, they would line up on either 
SimWSie mbrtts Mm a tenMeiTy aad «^iild i«n the passrai- 
gerS out one by one. No one even tried to protest: all came 
out silently, with bowed heads. The picketers would seize 
every girl with long hair and cut off her plaits without much 
ado. The girls did not resist. The pavement was strewn with 
plaits — ^long and short, thick and thin, some ded with ribbons, 
pthers with thick coloured synthetic threads, which \yere then 
^hionable among Chinese girls. 

"Why are you doing this? What's the idea?" L^lffid the 
boys when another group of girls had had their hair cropped 
and had been let off. 

"We are fighUng old bourgeois morals," a yoimg picketer 
JT^&d. *^IaitS are a So\^a Tew'sioni8t custom, and we won't 
have it observed in Mao Tsc-tung's red China. Chin^ |^ds 
^Ould wear short revolutionary hair." 

I pointed to a passing cyclist and asked the boy what his 
hair-do meant. The elderly man had half his head shaved 
clean, from forehead to back, white &e other half SSR 
some long, sleek hair on it. 

The hungweipings told me eagerly that three days earlier an 
ultimatum forbidding hair partings had been duplicated at 
some secondary school, but thai some scoundrels had decided 
to keep tfieir partings, and so a special patrol was posted atone 
of the cro^roads tp mete put punishment in that way. 

"He :^aIl go^bout like Stiatifer ten days! WcH see to ft ^t 
he does." 

A short way off stood a once-famous Szechwan restaurant, 
iJtat provinee being knovm IhrQughoQt China for its red-pep- 
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per dishes. The restaurant had a narrow corridor leading out 
into the thoroughfare, while its actual premises were at the 
back of the buildiag- Iturti^in there not so much &r fee 
of the food as to have a chance to come to my xas&t bat 
found the entrance already pasted over with curses against the 
manager, a "counter-revolutionar)' element". "Sons-of- 
bitches! Give up your 5 per cent at once! Long hve state 
control!" 

The restaurant was a mixed, sate^private enterprise. The 
hungweipings had suddenly demanded that the capitalist; 
who were still getting a fixed 5-per cent interest from the state 
as redemption of the capital they had invested, should in effect 
be eliminated. They had been receiving the payments for many 
years, with no end in sight. Now the hungweipings wanted ^ 
put a stop to the arrangement. 

I went inside. A strip of cloth acrc^ the corridor said ^ 
place was a "dihing-rotim for hungweipings and the re^ilu" 
tionary masses". A stout old woman tagged "exploi&lg 
element" was busily sweeping the floor under the annoimce^ 
ment. 

Hie old menu eonsi^ng of dozens of dishes had been torn 
down and replaced by the standard one: cabbage, noodles, 
and steamed bread. Several hungweipings supervised the dol- 
ing-out of the food. A helping of smelly and unsavory-looking 
last year's cabbage, black noodles and grey bread was to be 
had very cheap, fpr a few coins, but most of the customers 
tried Wsei soifflMhing; moRs prfacabte. I queued up f6r sdine 
cold minced meat. The tiny dollops of minced chicken, mutton 
and pork, which looked very good, were being served in 
saucers, 

I asked the woman at the counter to give me a bigger 
helping and was prepared to pay for it, but she stopped "in 
sodden eonfusioa^ for it was not a matter of .money. A ^lopmy 
yoQ& witfi a teM3arifibirfd popped up atherWde. 

"Alright for a foreigner! Give him some more," he ordered. 

She gave me about 1 50 grams of chicken, and 1 realised that 
^ size of the helpings had been fixed by the hungwdpings. I 
li^ just caught sight of a plackard over the smvice counter 
m0S'. ^'OWy CliaifmiEh Nteoi Savfe &i «j§ar t^ti't gorge 
yourself!" 

There were quite a few workers in the queue. Wages at the 
modernised plants were higher than elsewhere, and they could 
undoubtedly afford a piece of chicken. Their faces had a 
sonflire look. 
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in hand, I went up to the beer barrel. Chinese beer is 
very good and strong, and reminds one of the t*^t German 
brands. T was surprised fo find that inst^ ^ ittii^, fht beer 
now came in glasses. 

I asl^ed whether I could have a Ml mu^ "fl^B inevitable 
hungweipiiig on duty by ihebatrelsteedlt* tg) ends^iwd; 

"Alri^t for a foreigner." 

I was tiie only one who got a Ml mug (Sf beer, the rfest had 
to be content with a glass full. 
I decided that I had had my fill of the new stage of the "ctdtur- 

al revolution" for the day and took a bus back to the University. 
At one of the stops, a patrol of aboul 15 hungweipings burst 
into the bus. They elbowed their way among the passengers 
and ^ed tiiem with impudence. My neighbour caught their 
eye. He was a man of ^out 40, yM beginning to grow bald. 
His thin hair was neatly parted, and he .^was holdh^ an old 
briefcase in his lap. 

"Over here!" the youngster who led the way called out to 
the others, and they at once stood in a Ught circle around us. 
"What's the epoch you are living in, you scoundrel?" yelled 
fee yoai^ter at the jKJSsenger and, seizing him by tiie hair, 
pushed back his hem'. "You've forgotten that you're living 
ticder Mao Tse-tung! You wear a bourgeois parting and haul 
about a briefcase, you bloodsucker! You've gone bourgeois, 
you damned degenerate! You've forgotten all about the cul- 
tural revolution!" To, drive tl^e message home, the hung^yeip- 
ing knodM ^ imri's a cc^e me 
aluminium wir^tew 3&»me. "Why haven^t jwu cut your hair vp 
to now?" 

"I've been very busy.... All sorts of meetings, you know, 
haven't had the time," the man munered, lips trembling and 
fecc white with fear. 

■ "This is our final waimogl You're in for it if we catch yoit 
again!" the lefidferte^^Kl. 

At the following stop the hungweipings got off, and the man 
put a trembling hand to his rumpled hair, trying to smooth 
away the unfortunate parting. We got down together ar ihe 
University; he may have even been on the staff there, for all I 
Mdvf. 

The days went by, and in another few weeks' time I was to 
return home. The "cultural revolution" had now spilled over 
from the institutes and universities into the city sUeets, jeopar- 
dish^ my phms get &e ho^ks I ifan^ foi the h<^Mioj^ 
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had now become the hungweipings" main target. I thought I 
wpuld have a go at LiuUchang Street, in Peking's old quarter, 
ftirt^fef ifebabiCf^fefli^yareecenturie^^ Itwas lined 
with shops selling antiques and second-hand books, and it also 
housed the celebrated .lungpaochai, a studio producing match- 
Jess copies of "kuohua" paintings. 

In the bus on the way to Liulichang, a group of schoolgirls 
toSfe tu&is at rcadingouf Mao quotations. Then thef^l^SX^Vp 
a song, urging the passengers to join in, and the v/eary^eople 
going home after a day's work picked up the tune. One yotihg 
worker pretended to be singing, but barely moved his Hi», 
forcing out the words in praise of the "Great Helsraan". 

"Why aren't you singing, comr^e?" fce woaian sfeting nraU 
to him suddenly asked. 

"But I am, 1 am!" he h^tened to assure her arid set to 
singing with fresh zeal. 

Suddenly one of the schoolgirls came over towards me, 
pushing the passengers aside. She placed herself in front of me, 
holding a little red book in the form of a pad, and began reading 
out Mao quotations in a ringing voice, looking up at me from 
time to time. She tten fixed im wJiii a r^d s^ aod U> 
quote by heart. 

I got down on Liulichang Street imd went over to the 
painting studio. 1 was in luck; the shop was open. But what on 
earth Md become of the book-makers painted by the masters 
of rmniature, the long wall-scrolls with birds, flowers and 
landscapes, and even tiie p^tmgs about fee new life after 
Liberation? Instead of these, the shop was crowded wife lifeo- 
graphs of Mao — smiling, writing, smoking, or with eyes 
screwed up. ll was Mao the Sun, Mao among the soldiers, and 
numerous Maos on a mountain top. There were also many 
posters wife Mao's sayings. True, one counter was still selling 
black ink, paints.and brushes, but Ihese must have been ranked 
ajhong the prime fteee^ies, as umm of portraying Maotte' 

tung. 

Greatly disappointed, I walked on along Liulichang Street, 
but die curio shop, the jeweller's, and the shops selling ancient 
editions and second-hand books were also closed. I saw a row 
E^EIQ:^ pimed Orer with abusive slogans. Here was 

one of my favourites^ a $elUng prints. I peered throu^ 
the glass door: it was Mtt iitiftjuehea. Thfe" SfatliettSs aflS 
ceramic figurines were still on 'their shelves, and the prints 
heaped in a comer. I used to buy feese every time I got my al- 
Ipwance. 
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Indeed, Uulidutng lool^ if it ha(! hcea bit by a hurri- 
cane. 

I walked along Bonie twisting laaeS, where a man had to 
a^tu^e h^'U^ pa^ ^si§ pek^aws, and out into Tachalar 
Streiei. TMi Was 'an^^ei trtiiing-ccntre, with shops selling 
women's clothes, fdt^tS^ar and ciiildren's goods, ancient 
chemist's shops, an optician's, and a liosi of others. An 
ultimatum in the window of a shoe-store said: "Away with 
bourgeois modeLs! No sale of ideologically rptlen g^ads!" and 
'*Ite*olutiDnaiy masses, dowo wih ^aiffit^ sii^i bb ^fve 
vip the ways of the exploiting classes!" 

The counters of a department store I entered carried ■'safe- 
ly" notices: ""Ideologically rotten goods have been removed 
from sale!" Notices in the shop windows said: "Conirad»» 
tevolationary cusWHiMsl If yoil Sf^ Umt^^^ 
inconsistent goods hi our store you ffiEe wefeoOffi K> ei^ni!^ 
your opinion, which we always treasure." 

Suddenly I saw several hungwcipings leading ;i young man 
across the shop floor. Three of them were hurrying him along, 
while the rest followed behind. His arms were wrenched up 
behind, so that his elbows dug into Iiis back and his head was 
bawedlow. 

"A jet plane," I heard someone whisper. 

TTie doubled-up figure of the fast-moving man had, indeed, 
the outline of a jet plane. 

In another minute they were gone, and the crowd of 
^ic^ipers closed in b^^d fhem as if i^tMng ^ad 
pened. 

I soon raised that I would be unable to buy any Chinese 
tea set as a present for my wife: tbeie wSS no longer any&ing 
beautiful or national on sale. 

I had about 100 yuan, which I had meant to spend on 
books. But since I was not to buy any books, I thoughtl would 
buy something efee at the foreignas' ^EiGp. a ^u^eE way nom 
Wangfuching. 

T Md a hard time getting to the centre, for thie "husires were 
overcrowded. Wangfuching, a trading thoroughfare, had also 
suffered a good deal from the "cultural revolution": sign- 
boards had been torn down, and shop-windows broken and 
pgpered over. The hapgweipinp pickets' esplo^re activity had 
terrorised not orSy fte di6p assistants, but the s^cippeiia fis 
wen, so that there were very few of them in sight. The foreign- 
exe' Aop, however, still had some goods on sale and, what is 
HHofe impomat, was still quiet. 
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I had just left the shop and taken a few steps down tiie street, 
when 'a man suddenly rolled down the steps from one of the 

doorways and fell flat on the pavement in front of me. He was 
about 50; his clothes were all lorn and smeared with dirt, his 
swollen face was battered and his body bruised. Four hung- 
wcipings followed, kicking iiim. They jerked him to his feet 
and, twisdng out his arms, dragged him down the street, 
knocking him about as they went. The people in the street did 
not slacken their pace and pretended not to notice the scene. 

I wanted to take a bus or a trolley back to the University, 
but the queue was a mile long, and 1 waited in vain for almost 
an hour under the scorching sun. I was'jlisl beginning to 
despair when a stranger's voice hailed me from behind. I 
looked rcStmd. Itwas A sftiifeitt <i^iahungweiping armtond. 

"Hello!" he said. "You're icpmto Pedagogical Uniwr^, 
aren't you? Going home?" 

I said I was. 

"Come over to our bus. We're also going back to the 
Udtver^Qf." 

He pointed to a bus &at had stopped nearby because of a 
tralTic jam at the crossroads. The words "special vehicle" were 
chalked across its side, and it was decked out in Mao portraits 
and sayings. The bus was packed with hungwcipings. I got in. 

"Where have yoi: IjeeiJ?" I asked the smdent next to nie. 

"On a revolutionary operation. Every day one of our groups 
goes out to Wangfuching to establish revolutionary oider. It 
was our turn today." 

-Whose bus is this?" 

"We have confiscatt^ it.at Offls establfehMHit.ftjr tiie nt^s 
of the revolution." 

yoii imSW fliat your law fottiids Oiiiiese 10 to 

foreigners?" 

"Ah, but that was before the cultural revolution. That law 
does not apply to us hungwcipings. Besides, we should ^^lead 
the ideas of the cultural revolution, shouldn't we?" 

He told me that all day long they had been making the 
;ound of the central areas and conhscating "superfluous" far- 
nitnre, valuables and luxury goods from the inhabitants. 

"What do you do with all that — destroy it?" 

"No, we take the furniture to second-hand stores and sell it 
there, while the valuables we hand over straight to the state." 

A? we passed Hsintsekow, a hvely trading spot, the bus had 
to Stow down, for the road, to say nothing of the ^vemen^ 
blocked up vntb old fumituFet-^ed^ads, etipboarc^ 
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sofaSi tmnks, and stacks .Mid slacks of otiier old slufi'. The 
■small furniture store, where the himgweipings had deposited 
the confiscated things, had clogged the whole street with them. 
The amazing thing was that some people actuaUy bought 
the furnituEe that had just bees taken away from someone 
else. 

"We're now tei'^ great epodt of Mao Tse-tung and arc all 
making revolution," my neighbour amiably explained.. "These 
days we don't stand on ceremony with all sorts of rascals." 

"But the degenerates within the Communist Party are our 
chief enemies," added a girl standing next to us. "They have 
forgotten that they owe their all to our suD, Chamnan Mao. 
Vie confiscate tbek luxury goods and hdp. &iem puiiSy thdr 

"But who buys these things?" I could not help asking. 

"Revolutionary comrades." the hungwciping answered 
without hesitation. 

"Tliit^ are secondary, it's consciousness, ideas, that are 
most importaat^** flfe' 0 ^dM. & man li^ to Mao 
Tsc-tung thought, accepts it sincerely, opens his soul out t£> i;^ 
he will never be daunted by any things, he is then master.^M 
things. But Party d^e^nt^ are alied to our Quiirman'S 
diought!" 

"But how do you catch CSE^ijijian's enemies?" I aske^. 
"How can you be sure that no t^^e^es?" 

"There are many of us. SchiSil^dfeSij ffie young forjetHfr- 
ners of ihc revolution, lead the way. They know all that's 
happenmg in their quarter, and tell us about it. That's why we 

never tn«^ a mis^ke," 

At night, & &e!r^fi%lg Mar again heard from ike 

University stadium: several thOtftSE^iS hungweipings back from 
tlie city had gathered to "sum up the day's work and exchange 
revolutionai-y experience". When 1 left the dining-room after 
supper, the grounds were deserted. Two upset women standing 

near the doorway ctf's McHSk of fiats for married teaidiHS' 
Midday csUed out to me. I went up to ihera. 

"took whafs happening here! How ttatiblel They M mo 
hours ago. Comfiin and havea locBe!" 

"Who's they?" 
"The hungweipings." 

They took meup thestekway, which was unlit "for the sate 
(rf economy". It was a 63ar-storey brick house, a vcty fine; 
house by Peking standanls. lite only Uiing it lacked was piS, 
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and food had to be cooked on stoves fuelled with coal 
briqiiettes. ■ 

I asked who livs^ in fee flat we vrore about to enter. 

"Its owner had been on the Party bureau of one of the 

departments. He was lakeij' away long ago." 

We entered a modest tWo-roomed flat, where everythmg was 
topsy-turvy: beds, trunks and cupboards tumed upside down, 
clothes and linen strewn all over the floor in ont; ropp, a heap 
of smoking ashes on the cement floor in ^ ct^t^; "ifee ^^1^ 
were all that was left of the family library. 

The women told mc what had happened. 

The hungweipings had come in around noon. There had 
been about a dozen of them, and also two "revolutionary" 
teachers to act as witnesses. None of the hungweipings were 
students of the department where the master of the flat had 
taught. They started by conflscatmg the furniture, which they 
hauled downstairs and took away in a truck. Then Uiey set 
about giving the family an "ideological education". 

"Where are your Chairman Mao portraits? Why haven't 
jrou-.got anyl" They attacked the mother^her little daughter 
afldteeti^^'^n, and slapped flitdti^tas. 

They tore down all the pictures, prints and photographs 
from the walls, tore them up and trampled on them. Splintered 
frames and sa:aps of pictums were still scattet^ all ov^ the 
floor. 

*''0^iefe 'yimr Mao Tse-tung writings?" they had yelled. 

Happily, the famil y did have a volume of "select writ- 
ings". The hungweipings put it aside and, declaring tfietKt bf 
the books to be "bad", ordered them to be burned. 

Meanwhile, the girls tackled the clothes and crockery. They 
smashed up the cupsSEtKl the dishes. 

"Cup with dragons — a feudal cupl" 

Smash goes the cup on theSb^. 

"Cup with ftoweK and mstm^s fetMa^eoiS #ili8ting 

cup." 

Bang goes another cup. 

"Where is yoiir Mao Tse-tung bust?" they asked and 
trarhpled cai fee (£ms &pm&& a ftsherffian, a peasant gjri 
and some poets. 

The gold-fish bowl was thrown out of the window as a 
survival of feudalism. 

■ The girls tore into shreds all of the husband's European- 
style coats and trousers, and the wife's skirts. 
"Foreign siayesl Traitorsl" Uiey yelled. 
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In the mtiantime, the young men went oui onto the balcony 
and broke rilll'&e cactus pots as a useless luxury. 

Xn a far comer of the balcony they found a cat. 

"Just look at these bourgeois!" cried one of the hungweip- 
ings and, grabbing the cat by the tail, smashed its head against 
the wall. Hl- w;inted to throw ii out into the yard, but the girls 
protested: 

'"Put the carrion in the pantiy and lock the dppr! Lei the 
bourgeois riff-raff breathe in the stink." 

The. feraily implored them not to do that, but the hungwcip- 
ings were not to be moved and put a lock on the door 
of the pantry to prevent the family from getting rid of 
the putrid smell. At this point, the teacher-witnesses inter- 
fered. 

"You shouldn't do that," they urged. "We shall take away 
tiieu" second room and move in the revolutionary feunily^one 
of our activists. If ihc carrion remains in the flat, fee OfSVf 
lodgers will also have to live witli die stench." 

Their line of reasoning had its efect, and fee cat weflt out of 
the window, 

"Have stolen aaydiing Som 5^*' I ssked the mistress 
of the flat. 

"Yes, a ferw trifles: my husband's fountain pen, our wrist- 
watches, a pair of spectacles, some writing pads, paper and 
diaries. But that's nothing. What's worse is that they have 
conGscated and taken away all ol my husband's notes and 
manuscripte, and all our lett^ They said they would set up an 
inquiry intoou? fiifhlK.'' 

I saw some broken records on the floor. 

■'We like Russian songs and have had these records for 
years," the woman sadly explained. "They broke these over 
my son's head, for they were furious when they found we had 
Soviet Feco^r Tbey looked ^ So^et mpeti and nia^- 
zines, but we did not have any: my liaa&aad had bartfed 
everything himself back in 1961." 

She told me that when the hungweipings had done with the 
things, they had set to work on the family, urging them to 
repudiate the arrested head of the family. But she and her son 
had refused b} dp They had .^Iso refused to denounce his 
"roffen iSeas"', 6f t^ifflS3i'flHt'iitm%weipings for having "liber- 
ated them from the-^SfiaS of the old way of life and helping 
them to turn over a new leaf". The hungweipings had tried to 
persuade ihem for about an hour, and had then made them 
stand with their backs to the wall, asking them; "Are we 
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waging a good fight against the old ways? Are we doing a good 
job of spreading Mao Tse-tung thought'.'" 

Getting no answer, they had again set to slapping tbem in 
the face, knocking their heads against the wall. 

"We stood this as long as we could, hoping that they would 
go away 10 their meeting," said the boy. '"But they talked it 
over and decided that five of rliem would slay behind to 'fight' 
us. We couldn't stand it any longer and gave in. 1 told them: 
If&u spreading Mao Tse-tung tiiought very wetl. You are 
fighting the bourgeoisie very well." Then they stopped beating 
us and went to their meeting. But they warned that they would 
be back, without saying when. That's wl^ we an? not dealing 
anything away. Let it aU lie there!" 

"But how &d ynu risk mvitii^ me on tc^ of all ^rat?" I 
asked. 

"Oh, it's all the same to us now," the woman said deject- 
edly. "We simply wan^ yon to know ^a^s haMnening 

here." 

T took leave with a deep sense of sympathy for these 
unhappy people, who still had mtwy trials and undeserved 
msults hi store for flKSra. 

I nwilked back to my hostel along deserted lanes. The loud- 
^>eakers were going full blast, relaying the hungweiping rally at 
die stadium. The atmosphere hotted up as the hoarse cries of 
orators mingled with bursts of howling from the audience, and 
triumphant reports with critical speeches and ^iHttS^ guaiX^- 
and scuffliE^ SpplwsraKi. pf the "Mao Tse^tungism" 
d^dlffftSif ft*ifea are Ciiritffil &S*Fd(!i^a CommitWe on the 
slightest pretext. They were now talking irffftBKhooli^dren's 
services to ihc mass movement. 

"We should give a lead to the combat units of the little fore- 
ruimers of the revolutionl" shrieked the loudHjeakers, "We 
hm^flftsifSngs sie Ae cMef force of the etiKnrSEIftVeilttfieri, 
vehicles and propagandists of Chairman Mao's thought. The 
best among us should head the schaolchildrcn's brigades. 
We shall lead them forth to carry out revolutioaairy c^era- 
tions!" 

fRiunderous applause and a change of cn:aR>r. A clesif, 
tte^g^lils voice began a critical speech. 

*^ifr comrades have been working tirelessly, but have yet lb 
show any significant results. What's wrong? What's hindering 
us? ril put it bluntly: it's sabotage of the revolutionary cause! 
The conservatives have again reared their heads. Comrades, 
we are being sabotaged by the Unive^si^ administratioi) and the 
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Cultural Revolution Committee. They have packed it with 
40-year-old mbafflCaaSfeP 

jhp audience set a fpar, « nEb^^ of ps?? md (apn?^ At 

last flie speaker wmit OH: 

"I'll prove it to you! I'll prove it to all of you! What arc the 
present-day monarchists saying? They're saying thai revolu- 
tionaiy operations are a military affair and should be headed 
by men that know the business. So they have been appointing 
home-guacd commaQders fb l^d C^is gpcii:^ Bitt v/ixSt do 
these mthy commanders know?" 

Another burst of roaring. 

We must be led by men with ample revolutionary exper- 
ience!" the speaker yelled. "If a man has no mercy for 
CSiairman Mao's enemies and has been of Service to the 
cultural revolutioQ, be may i&ader at the qI t^ Ui. 
nothing of twenty!" 

The loudspeakers exploded in a burst of shouting, moaning 
■and croaking, and 1 knew that there was fighting in the pre- 
sidium. The frenzied crowd roared like a wild beast. 

"CoJ^jrade hungweipings!" someone shrieked in a piercing 
veSse!. -''Down with all the atitlu»itiesl Long hve the most, 
most, most revolutionaty red autiiori^, our dearly beloved 
Qiairman Mao!" 

My head buzzed and 1 was utterly exhausted. I threw myself 
on the bed and switched on my transistor radio. Moscow 
Radio was broadcasting a fooflwll commKitary. As soon as I 
heard thje coianfetiitatorls and exci^ ^ioBr I r^med 
tsiMifiawi^ifl ttte jfettEEe. My om. coaa&y was at tfnd 
^ Knowlet^e of this he^>ed me to cahndbm. 



Atiddi^ piece of news was that the Pedagogical University 
had iieen r^med as ^ t^hiiei^^^,Q£S!£9ok#3fiafyBdQ^^ 
tion. True, the new name had yet to i||i(¥n final approval by 
the higher authorities, but a sign to ffiat effect had already 
been pasted over the old board at the entrance. Willy-nilly. I 
was in daily contact with the hungweipings. I was still able to 
gp oat into the city and saw the red guards at their '■revolu- 
tionary operations". But ttieir gc^Uvi^ on ^e cao^us had of 
late considerably slack^^d: "Wcey Vrere''Sn<KiTg1fhaftfi to fight 
on two fronts. 

For several days now, one could feel that the centre of the 
"cultural revolution" was moving towards rhe Soviet Embassy, 
which 1 oiten visited. One day I got a phone call &om the 
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Embassy Miying that a groiq) of Soviet tourists — some Qm^^ 
spedalists I knew among fiiem — were arriving from Mosojw. I 
was glad to go and m«t them at tiie Station. Some &nbas^ 

officials also came. 

The centre of the large square before the new Peking station 
was usually empty, with a lone policeman on a raised stone 
platform directing the traffic rather for the sake of order. 
Pedestrians skirted the square along its edges, and the trolleys 
also moved along the kerb. TTiis time I saw at once that 
somelhing was up. People at the station usually hurried along 
in a business-like way, but now tliey were all standing still on 
the pavement. 1 looked round and saw that three himgweipings > 
had got hold of a youth with a big shock of hair and wore 
rapidly mardiing him acmsa fee "square towards the police- 
man. The pavement running round the square was lined with 
people staring hard at the procession. I also stopped to watch. 

When they came up lo the policeman, one of the hungweip- 
ings jumped onto the stone platform and gave him a rough 
■§(m, titRFt^g hh» 'C# ^& ptit^Anb "Bie :^^ffi££»nEtii did not 
even try to protest, but stepped obediently aside. The hung- 
weipings pulled the young man onto the platform and flung 
him to his knees. Two of them twisted back his arms and held 
him down, while the third placed a foot on the back of his neck 
and with a slow, measured movement started pounding his 
&ice against the platform. A led stain spread out on the stone. 
The crowd watched on in silence. I shuddered and walked 
quickly into the station building. 

A small group of foreigners who had eome to meet the 
international express stood talking on the platform. Soon the 
Pb]^9^gyang train pulled -in ^d we rcieX the Moscow tourists, 
vi^b IoeS^ gay and eis^efti!; Ra^^g gbt ffie messages they 
had brought for us from our friends and acquaintances at 
home and exchanged various items of news, we left them in the 
charge of the Chinese Foreign Tourists' Agency and the three 
of us, myself and two Embassy officials, went on to the 
Embassy. 

1 asked rin^ companions what was going on at the Bmiiassy, 
but they told me to wait and see. 

1 did know that the hungweipings had decided to rename the 
street where the Soviet Embassy was located. So what of it? It 
did not make any difference whether the street was called 
"Anti-revisionist" or not. As we wajlwd slowly towawfe 
Embassy building we read the h^^ties o£ tat^paos m ^ 
nnlls of buildings and stone f^E^. 
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One of my companions had a camera and started photo- 
graphing the tafzupaos. But all at once the deserted sun- 
scorched street was alive with people. A junior schoolboy, still 
too young to wear an armband, saw the camera and stood 
agjiinsi [he wall to cover up ilie [alzupao. 

At this point, an elderly man dressed in a good suit of civil- 
ian clothes mierveaed. 

"Step aside, let them photograph itl Spreading fte ideas of 
the cultural revolution is a good thing!". • 

The boy obeyed and moved away. 

Hrst I read a long tatzupao signed by the pupils of a girls' 
school, who wanted the street to be reMmed. Student hung- 
:w^iq|s had hun^ out. their owa ,tatZH|)aos in support of the 
a&6(Sl§|il^Na;TTi'ete"*^ti«"'in ffi^^^ aggressive, merely 
saying ^sf.^ey "approved of and supported" the schooichil- 
dren's proposal, which was a "good revolutionary initiative" 
and a "splendid venture". But when we came to a tat^l^^ 
signed by the students of Peking Chinese Medical CoU^^ 
tmU not hel^ feeffijg #at sarsetiiitig mere finportant ffiSft' a 

;pi^ (tejnonstration to mark the renaming of the street was 
Sbofit ^ happen, for the poster called for "bloody venge- 
ance". I took dcnwi the final paragtapli, and here is vi*at it 
said: 

^$GViet revision^I Enough! Enough! EniCa^JJtSttUSw'WS 
ax not taking our revenge, for the hour has not,yet struck, but 
one! day we shall wreak full vengeance! When the day comes, 
we shall skin you alive, pull out your sinews, bum your corpses 
and scatter your ashes on the winds!" Signed: Liu Chung, 
Chiang Kai-hsuan, and two Other garf)l«3 naines, ^ttog Chi^ 
nese Medical College. 

Hie anifasSng ffiftig licit vfes nottfie threat itself, which was, 
of course, absurd: it was the utter lack of moral principle 
among its autliors, who were soon to become doctors, and 
their ing^tude ^0I all tiiat the Soviet ^(^le hu] dptte for 
China. 

Wliep I 'JWiS returning home that night, having spent the 
^femoon at fte Embassy, I decided to take a look at whatwas 
being done towards the coming demonstration. 

Il was a quiet, sultry night. The street outside the Embassy 
gates was deserted, except for some schoolchildren ptcIeetiQg:at 
the comers and two local women on duty strolling up and 
down the street Barriwides of Mao portraits decked wlfli 
glands barred &e road at dires point^ and die asphalt was 
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covered with slogai& White Ihttd bferai attfae EmlMia^, cffisre 
ta^pi^ ^ad ^ up . 

'S^^ater dbsete were being urgently erected around the 
Embassy. These, too, displayed slogans: "Long live Chairman 
Mao!" and "Everything for the sake of the people!" Hundreds 
and perhaps tliousands of people were to stay in the area for 
hours, and the organisers were showing concern for their 
needs. Tlie btocStade 'Btii^^rwlty to last for several days. 

Giant ^ctme-posters, about 1.5 by 2 metres, decorated the 
sides of die buildings. One of these showed a hefty hung- 
wciping in rubber shoes raising a loot above a carefully traced- 
out Soviet Embassy, complete with columns and porticoes. A 
similar drawing next to the first one showed a plump cheap- 
print schoolgirl with a Young Pioneer tie poised with a big 
piece of rack over her head and about to bring it down on the 
Embassy building, shown here as stripped of its redflgg, siatii 
cracked columns and crooked facade. 

Indeed, the Embassy area was apparently a much more 
dangerous place to be in than the Univeisit}/,. the hungW£3pBlg 
^M^jHiteisi I was even so^r^ atflre^iiillbp^ 
feced l^e possibility of a block^e quite ^fstfty. A U^^^bb^T 
was pBifeiltly sure, was now meltable. 

But it started a day later than I had expected, on the night of 
Monday, August 29. The telephone had not been cut off, and 
I phoned in several times from my hostel. 

Thev tpld me that the loudspeakers were booming and tbey 
wttre imabtetoleave ffie^jjei^^. TBis wait on fbr days. Thf 

dining-room had lo close down because food supplies had 
been cut off. One day I had a call from the wife of a Fntvda 
correspondent, who asked mc to buy some milk for her year- 
old son. She did not seem to reahse that the problem was not 
buying the milk, but getting it to the EndS^sayi 

Our German friends also suffered at the hands of the hung- 
weipings during that first blockade. The hungweipings 
detained them at the gates of the Soviet Embassy, where they 
were gomg to see a film, made them leave their car, dragged 
Ibem to a nd^boaring school, and fB«»ttiEpwl ihem for five 
^ur^; wanting to know wit^ther t^y Sciviet, and beating 
^d Kfefcing tiiem for good m^iii^: iStSS. Embassy offid^ 
I knew told me later thai he had been on duty that night and 
had had lo intervene to rescue his fellow-countrymen. 

As soon as the. blockade was lifted, I went over to the 
Embassy. "Anti-revisionist Street" was littered with paper; the 
^ousands had left tra^ mst^ttsta. 
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■'Down wiih the Soviet revisionisis!" cried a;KJhpolboy at 
the corner and threw a stone at me. As I walked along the 
street, I could also hear similar shoute coming fcom flic yaniS 
I |)8SSed, whereas before the blockade people in the street, 
bofll children and grown-ups, had always given us a friendly 
greeting in Russian. 

The August blockade was a grave though futile provocation, 
t}ll$, the Maoists s(d!S$<^3:^ &3i^s$^ tfaem^veS: tfaey 
m^wted their outr^^ on an even Ifuqger scale dtujim 
l9wl^reaifc^h&lKWiys and in January and February lm% 
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SEPTEMBER SWING. A PEKING AMERICAN. HUNGWEIPING FEUDS. RAIDS ON 
rm SROVHJCBS. THE »A1f TO ..BECOMg- A miMgWltantg. HAO IN 
ONIFOHM. CHINESE MYTHS 

September 1966 comes back to me as a time of change in 
hungweiping attitudes ratber tban the start of another calendar 
seasOii. Regblar isHite in lien An Men SquSte, ^t^ftd by 

Mao's personal appearances, added fuel to the hungweipings' 
fire. The numerous festive speeches excited the young thugs, 
goading them on to fresh "deeds". And then suddenly at one 
of these rallies, Lin Piao, Mao Tse-tung's "most loyal asso- 
ciate", came out with scpw criti:^ of tiie Imngwei^gs* "iwf- 
olutionary practices". 

niat day the rally was on & truly grand scale. The" whole 6f 
the city triinsport and ils fleet of trucks had been assigned to 
carrying hungweipings into the city centre. Still, these were not 
enough, so &at most of the Univ^i^'s "red guards" set off 
on foot eatly in the imwhingi mafciog a mammoth column 
sarcnfl Middles loiig. 

When they left and the University quietened down, I went 
back to my studies. The stock of books I had got from the 
hbrary as a reserve two days before the "working commission" 
was toppled and the hbrary taken over by die hungweipings 
was gradually running out. 

In the evening I went out into the cily, and near Hsisa, a 
lively shopping centre, ran across some of our Soviet students 
and trainees from other universities. We walked down the 
unusually deserted thoroughfare, dropping in for supper at a 
restaurant in the Hsitan Arcades, recently converted into a 
dining-room for the "revolutionary masses" with tightly con- 
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By the tinie we finished our food and came out into the 
stJB^ Ui^t^hftd fallen. The ^mt swarmed with liungweipings. 
ate vSlty ia Ai\ Mm it&d broken up, and die himgweip- 
ings-— almost a million of them — were returning home. A string 
of wildly hooting busses, jam-packed with the lucky ones, 
crawled along the middle of the road. We mingled with the 
crowd streaming West, towards the university suburb. The 
people around us seemed M^s& and said very little, dropping 
an occasioaal meiHiinglesB remark, I gathered, howevra-, Qiat 
ih&t day Lin Piao had said something of importance. 

Next morning the University again bubhied wiih life. The 
hungweipings stayed on Ihc campus and took to rallying at the 
stadium. This lasted for several days, with short breaks for 
meals. The hungweipji^ we|e i03soii3in^ Lin fiag'S instruc- 
tions issued in Tien An film. 

The Marshal had told them in solemn, high-flown terms thai 
in their "cultural revolution" they had been carried away 
by '"trifles" and had been following "roundabout ways" by 
persecuting shopkeepers, householders letting flats, and 
barbers, whereas the eiiief oiemiK fll^Si y/ko lia4 

"the power within the Party" and Sallowed "the capiteJist 
way". 

The rank-and-file speakers at the stadium naturally gave 
their own reading to Lin Piao's wards and clamoured for a 
"fight against the Pmty ftioctiOnariK". One of ftwa ydled, for 
instance; 

■'Check up on all Party^nifeffltreiS "at University who 
hev? not yst been convicted! Probe the extent of their involve- 
ment in the 'black reign'! Devote particular attention to the 
crimes of the professors against Mao Tse-tung thought!" 

The others echoed this, with minor variations, and their 
voices, carried by the Ica^jealcers, boomed iksBg tftfe eoiri- 
tlois and die park lanes. 

Lin Rab's speech served to falft the edge off the outrages m 
the city streets, but sparked off a fresh drive against CPC 
members. No Party member now was above suspicion. 

The national bourgeoisie, on the other hand, was not to be 
touched. In his widely ch^ulateEl ^eech befM;e ^ hungweip- 
ings, ftwnier (rf m S«e eoaflea Ofou Eti-Ial "Rsa said so in 

plain iwirds, turning down the hungweipings" demand that the 
Chinese capitalists should be deprived of their fixed 5-per cent 
interest on profits. The government was shielding these capital- 
ists, the men who had worked on democratic parties, and also ■ 
thp Chinew repatriates, umlly o£ boaigceis origki in. dfeer 
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words, I thought at the time, the Mao group was doing its best 
to purge its young followers of every "socialist stnvival", 
goading them on to destroy the best and most miUtant sectitHl 
of the Party, the chief target of the essentially anti-popular and 
counlCT-revoiutionary "cultural revolution". 

The debate over Lin Piao's speech and the sub^quent stdns 
ttf (fectiv^ foom-tfie "Group for fliie Affairs of ifie Ciiltu^ 
Revolution under the CC" and the Slate Council did not go off 
very smoothly, and there was a great deal of muddle and 
confusion. 

An editorial in Jenmiii jilipao on September 3, entitled "In 
Fluting Use Words, Not Force", caused the worst mix-up. It 
e^ndenmed the utse o£ bz^te force against cUssent6i§ ^nd 
W^nfSj! "'m-eduCStt^" by persuasion'. ITiif \<?SS an fln- 
usual appeal, to say the least, considering that for a fortnight 
Peking had been living under a real reign of terror. 1 thought 
that flie Mao group was perhaps casting about for an alibi so 
as to prove that the jscent developinenjs were none of its doiiig 
and to piit ^fe il&tfie 'lifeal Sfld imrestraifit" of flie 

yotrngtWhom they had in fa{as£Sffl,!jNl& action. 

The paper called on die htmgweipings to unite in a nation- 
wide "revolutionary organisation". 

But the very attitude towards the Jenmin jihpao editorial,, 
w^ch-was being circulated at the University as an officii doda- 
men^ showed up the bitter tivalxieS wi&in the movement. The 
University's "cultural revolution committee" and its "Ching- 
kangshan" supporters were very enthusiastic about the editorial, 
copying it out in large characters onto giant boards, and 
pinning it up as printed leaflets on trees and lamp-posts. The 
"Maotsetimg;ists", on the other hand, opposed the editorial. 
After nightfeh, they would cross out the latest leaflets in black 
ink, and write in their own slogans alongside the old headlines: 
"We shall not abandon our revolutionary action!" and "Mao 
Tse-tung eacbes ns: tRevoItx^on-j^ no crime, rebelliOQ is ji^- ' 
fiedl' " 

At last the "Maotsetungists" came out into the opesi with 
their own leaflets andposters. These said; "This is a warning to 
all the scoundrels and dirty scum of the country! We shall 
never stop using force against force in our fighting! There has 
been some talk about fighting with words, and many have 
taken this to mean an amnesty. We won't have that! We shall 
use words to fight the vanquished. As for you, freaks and 
monsters, scoundt^ls and dirty scum, ttiis is our ^al warning! 
'Revolution is no Mime, rebeUion is justified!' Long live 
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revolutionary operationsl Long live the gr^t praielarian taU^ 
tural revolution !" 

Many hungwdpings refused to go out harvesting into the 
countryside on the plea that tlie "riff-raff in the capital" had 
yet to be *^fiistiedoff'\TTieyncnv&»k to staging their raids at 
niglit. 

The hungweipings did not confine themselves to raids on 
the flats of "freaks and monsters", but issued an ultimatum 
to the effect that everyone living on the campus should des- 
troy within three days any harmful books he may have. Teachers 
and Students would .bring them- ovec and jHle.t!^..t:^ oa ti e?^ 
vMdk madfe t^ar ftij:^ bet#(!eit tStivS^ afid a scrsp^ 
paper yard. But these books were mostly quite harmless, for 
the owners of any foreign, especially Soviet, books were simply 
afraid to show them in public and pr^ared tQ bum fbtm i& 
their rooms behind closed doors. 

The nighi before tiie iiItir^PEtfni ifSfi' out, Hitats is^s a 
fUcketing: light in many windows on the campus, giving the 
plsce a 'kind of festive look, because every teacher at the 
University had some books of his own, and some of the profes- 
sors even had their own libraries. The University library was 
Etm iat^(^ IJQ.'Chiliese student was allowed to use it. Some 
hiu^wwpk^ yme now living in the libraiy .building, Jiavii^ 
listea all the books, except Mao's writmgs, in fi''*cfosed fund". 

On my trip across the country 1 had made the acquaintance 
of many foreign students taking courses in China. Their life in 
die country was pretty dull and lonely, and all of them hSda 
keen sense of being artificiaUy isolated ftQia the Chj^Bse 
stodaits and tli6 people in geii^l. • 

As a result, we fbtieigners were always friendly with each 
other, and hked tomeetand talk about the goings on around us. 

1 sometimes went to see Howard N. Adam, an American I 
had met on my trip across the country. A tall, lanJty man with 
li^ftS^ and grey-blue eyes, he stood out vividly among the 
Oiinese and never failed to excite their curiosity on otir tour of 
tfie proviiices. He was perfectly erect and walked in long, 
vigorous military strides, swinging his long arms as he went. 
He spoke Chinese with a guttural accent, but was very fluent, 

Howard was a Texan and had done long service abroad with 
the US army. During the Second World War he had fought in 
fbs Philippines, had gone back for a short time to civilian life, 
aad Jiad-then rejoined ttie army to fi^t m Kateai. T^ere he had 
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been taken prisoner, had made two unsuccessful attempts to 
escape, and had then decided to stay on in China, where he 
had married a Chinese girl. At our first meeting he warned me 
that he shared the Peking platform and was a "true -Mai^- 
Leafefet". fK Was tsQring a spec^ bbtase in **J6tSo Tse-timg 
thought" at the People's University of Peking. 

While differing on many essential points, we took to each 
other and never argued. Howard had become used to his new 
surrounding, but the "cultural revolution" had come as a 
shock to him, ^Xax were many things he cotlld not ju^Efy. 

"I don't like to see them burning the books," he admitted. 
"Book-burning' has' always been a nasty business. Hitler used 
to bum books in Europe. It's a bad omen." 

I was surprised to find his Peking flat bare and cheerless. It 
turned out that Howard's wife was afraid of the hnngW^ftl^. 
He h^ tried tp reassure her by saymg that foreigners were not 
b^g feacSed, blft anyway^ for Hie ssdte of peace in the family 
he had had to destroy all his Soviet books and papers, take off 
the pictures, and put away the goldfish bowl and all the other 
knick-knacks. He had then covered the walls With Mso 
sayings, so putting his wife's n:\ind at ease. 

One could see her point very well: when I first caniip to visit 
them, the iiungweipings had just sacked a flat on fee flbbr 
below. 

At the homes of foreigners I would sometimes meet their 
Chinese friends. While it was very dangerous for Chinese to 
meet Soviet people, some of them sXM liSced keeping up a 
cautious acquaintance with other fomgncrs. I found these 
occasional 'meetings particularly interesting, since I had very 
few other opportunities to talk to Chinese informally. I once 
went to see Howard and found a Chinese girl literally sitting on 
a traveUing bag in his room. She looked up at me with the 
indifferent expression people often have after spme gniW and 
sudden misfortune. It turned out fliat ^ WBS'fitora a sadPad 
flat and was biding from the hungweipings. She took me for an 
American. Those were the days when everyone was busily 
debating the Jenmin jihpao editorial about using words instead 
of force in the fi^tiijg. So I said that the violence was 
apparendy -about to StOg and that thin^ would soon be ba^ 
to normal. 

"No," *idd the 01. '^ey go in for fli^ ^ei^tfffonary 

operations' at night and don't tell anyone about them. It's now 
become even worse. Take me, I have to hide at ray foreign 
nei^bonitf." 
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"Why don't you complain to the local authorities'.'" I asked. 

"Oh no! Tlie hungwcipings said they'd kill me if anyone 
found out -about the raid, 1 want to slip away and go back to 
Tsinan^ my native town. But I doo't, know whether I'll find it 

"But who m you and v^y aite iJiey peiSeKitiag ymV I 

asked. 

"I'm of bourgeois origin," she explained. "After Liberation, 
up until recently, my father was a supply-and-equipment offi- 
cer vaMl a wage of aljOltt 50 yuans. He earned another 70 
yuans a month letting rocffiCB in bis,Jiause. My three sisters and 
I were students. But wh^n fte 'ciiltural revolution' broke out, 
the hungweipings said that since my father let roohis he was a 
'bloodsucking exploiter'; they imprisoned the old man, confis- 
cated all oucpmfwrty, and b^n tp fi^ us, men^eta of Itfe 
family," 

A fiimiy mng, T thoi^t Thet CMneSe government was 
protecting the big capitalists bat p^pmed to see 1}l6 
smaller fry hunted down. 

By then, the hungweiping movement had spread lo the 
plants and factories. It was at Howard's place that I heard a 
Chinese girl, his next-door neighbour, tefl about the sffitioi? 
affeirs at the First Textile Mill. Hers was a vBty frank aasount, 
for she fancied herself among the victors. 

"My fiance, who works ai the textile mill, is at the headquar- 
ters of their new hungweiping detachment. They've had it for a 
week now, and have made several attempts to drive out the old 
dkector and the old, black Party Committee, but many of the 
older workers are not Mao-conscious, they don^t understand 
Mao Tse-tung thought. It's because they're old. you see," she 
explained. "The non-Mao-conscious workers have been back- 
ing the management .and the Party Committee, so that the 
factory grounds have been divided about hall-half.- Some 
are in the hands of the hungweipings, while others 
ai« still under the former Party Committee, which is also 
still in control of the management But never mind, they 
won't last long. The hungweipings arc sure to win out. My 
fiance has now become a chief! He now has a room to him- 
self!" 

She was very pleased with the "cultural revolution" and had 
quickly mastered the hungweiping ^ti^on. She was very happy 
aboJXt her fiance's sudden rise to the top, and sincerely 
itS^aited the feet that some "low-conscious" workers resisted 
"CJwinnan Mao feou^t". 
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"Both parties have sent deputations lo the new Peking City 
Committee," she continued, "but there they were told that the 
Party was going to follow the Une of the masses. It'll be as the 
glasses sayi But what can the masses say while there are so 
many tQW-^a«s^ftiSvWB5£etsaiBoflgA Party 

Committee? So it came to bloodshed. There was fightmgat^e 
factory, right there in the shops. Then the soldiers cartie and 
took over. They have forbidden the use of any force and say 
one has to do the fighting with words. But how's one to make 
the hardened ones change their mind? Still, my fiance and I 
myself, we're suits the hurigw^giijss, will eyenfiially gain the 
upper hand." 

1 had never been to a Peking factory during the "cultural 
revolution", but the hungweipings themselves would often tell 
a^ut the infighting among the workers, whom the Maoists 
trying to get at each other's throats so as to do away witli 
^ Party orgafi^i W fiSe course of the i^^ing, people were 
being killed and production was naturally cut back, for it often 
happened that some of the factory shops would continue under 
the Party Committee and the management, while the rest 
would fall to the "revolutionaries", who were subsequently ter- 
med tsaofans, "the rebels". The University himgweipings were 
always keen to back them and help them to pax down the old 
workers, the Party men and the specialists. 

Later, when I was leaving i for home, 1 dropped in at 
Howard's to say goodbye. They were sending me out two 
months bfifiate my term ran out, atiid Howwl 

"f thhiit this is just the right time for me to leave," I said. 
"This place is getting to be dangerous: the htmgwetptngs Jire 
bound to get on to the foreigners." 

I presented Howard with my unredeemed vouchers For cot- 
ton febric, which the Office had given me in September, and 
ibi& pleased Ms w^k. 

"We have many relatives with big families," she said as she 
unfolded the vouchers. "They never have enough fabric for 
their clothes. Wool and synthetic fabric are too expensive and, 
besides, it's dangerous to wear such expensive stuff, for ihey 
could seize yoa fer leadhig a bourgeois way of lifel" 

Shew^t^^too. 

"life fii t^lflk is getting Worse every year, i*^ stiflji£g,*'-She 

complained. "There was a lime when I didn't want to go lo the 
USA, my husbands homeland, but if he decides to go now, 1 
shall go' K)0." 
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"I'll think about it," said Howard. "T do have an oppor- 
tunity to go back to America. My parents are out there. The 
only thing is that my younger brother has disavowed m& — he's 
an anti-Communisl. Wc"ll wait and see." 

Back in JuJy the "working commission" had still dared to 
detaia "Leftists" and to denounce and disgrace them from the 
public rostrum, whereas in September no one would risk 
touching the hungweiping extremists any longer. They were 
now on the offensive. That month the "Maotsetungists" made 
two attemEls Xq toji|il? the Universiw's "cultural revolution" 

mixtmim^: tii^ ifamta ^ tffe "oiingkang- 

new ftdmitilstr^QoB to kci^ 

aSaat. 

"Chingkangshan" rallies were particuleuiy violent; because 
within that detachment itself there was aa extte^i^ ipjnQri^ 

within the detachment as an occasion for attacking their own 
leadership, the detachment headquarters, and demanding its 
re-election. "Delegations" from the "Maotsetungism" detach- 
ment would always come over to attend these vociferous and 
SCrsppy affairs and give their active support to the "revolu- 
lionaiy minority". Their support went beyond mere heckling 
and speeches against their opponents: they would often join in 
the fisticuffs. The "Maotsetungists" bluntly accused the 
"Chingkangshan" headquarters of being counter-revolution- 
ary, but expressed the hope that the rank-and-file "Chingkang- 
shan" hungweipings would "soon see the hght". They thejn- 
selves, they claimed, were the only revolutionaries. 

The mutual-destniction machine the Maoists had built into 
Chinese society was now going at a speed of about one revolu- 
tion per month: once a month the University went through a 
change of political leadership. Up on top, in the upper 
echelons, the situation was, of course, more comphcated. 

All the vanquished, whoever they were, were always labelled 
counter-revolutionaries. Once on top, the victors would immed- 
iately split up into warring factions: a majority would follow 
the new leadership, while a splinter group would come put 
against it, declare it counter-revolutionary, and e%%iittiaBybriQg- 
it down. The pattern appeared to be perpetual. 

Thus, at fee Peldng Pedagogical University the *'iei^ftilit)- 
naries" first rose up on June 3 and, on approval from the top, 
overthrew the Party Committee led by Cheng, which had been 
in power iTotn 1962. After that most of them rallied rcmndthe 
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CC's "working group" and ran the University, while a fresh 
"Leftist" minority broke away from the "group" and their 
former fisllow-fighters, and topjtl^ the "groi^" after Chiang 
CSiii^'s spBodi in July. 

1^ imf ^I^Wsts" elected a "culttiral tSx^lsfibri^ eoifr- 
mittee, which headed the University's third administration and 
kept head above water through August. Now there emerged 
two hungweiping detachments, one of these faking an extreme 
stand. The extremists attacked the administration of the old 
"Leftist". The September 3 anti-violenCe editorial in Jenmin 
yiA/3ao,whatever the hypocritical reasons behind it, and the 
nation-wide harvesting campaign helped the "cultural revolu- 
tion" committee to pursue its line and enabled it to hold OUt 
for another month: it did not fall until October. 

lE.iet^ only natural that the ceaseless chopping and changing 
acBong the local authorities killed the hungweipings' respect 
fot all authority. Anarchism among them reigned supreme, so 
that some of their detachments even sought to defy Mao 
himself. The "cultural revolution" committee of Peking Uni- 
versity, for instance, laid daim to b(4irg jOM^^a of QMz's 
si^rerae authority. 

In September, the hungweipings staged raids into all of the 
country's major provinces. The Pedagogical University sent 
out its own, over one hundred-strong "fighting unil" lo ihe 
south to "spread the cultural revolution". The hungweipings 
arrived at the station, ijaiupied as many seats as diey wanted 
on flie train they chose, and warned the "idlers" who had the 
tickets for thtae seaXS that any "sabotenre of the cultural revo- 
lution" who dared cUdm tiidr woiUd t» epcjted frt^ tiie 
moving train. 

A formight later, the "fighting unit" returned covered 
"glory", and the University gave it a drumbeat welcome. Evay- 
one caiiffi to hear th^ r^aa, and the proceedings were 
relayed over the loudspesdoErs, A giri>'activist told the ga;fil^iBg 

in a ringing voice: 

"Wherever we went, we followed Comrade Lin Pian's inst- 
ructions and started out by disbanding and smashing up the 
Party commilices." 

The "fighting unit" had been to Hpfci, Qhangsha and Kwei- 
Bii. me fighting, they admitted, hSS bSfSt V^ fteteg' Slid 
everywhere their task had proved to be more difficult than they 
had expected. In Hofei, for instance, they had got off at die 
^tiOQ, fiSniKd a coluion, and made ^ die City Psity 
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Committee and the Anhwei CPC Provineial Committee. They 
had occupied the City Commiltee building and had taken 
iSaite prisoners, but many of iK functionaries ha<i managed to 
escape and had rallied the local wpr)^^., 

The "duped mafses", the speslt^-*6ftf <si, Md COiiSe''(wff fn 
defence of the "black Party Committee" and had ousted the 
hungwcipings from ihe building they liad occupied. There had 
been some killed and wounded on both sides. 

While Hot'ei had on the whole been a relative success, in 
OtElfipta "Mbo TSB-timg's tsavoys" had suffered a total 
defeat. A bitter passage in their report said that the local Party 
Committee had "prepared in advance a crowd of the duped 
masses", who blocked the hungwcipings' way from the station. 
Thev had been unable to break through into the square, to say 
nothing of &e ct^, aod had h&sB. i^e^ back a 
few houni. 

But in Kweilin, the report said, they had "triumphantly" 
routed the provincial Party Commiltee. On the whole, twelve 
hungwcipings from the fighting unit had not come back from 
the provinces: they had "died heroic deaths for the sake of 
Mao Tse-tung thought" -in the couise of the attaefe pn the 
Party committees. Many others had been W^Bfiifed aHA vfet^ 
patching up their wounds at the dispensary. 

Once I had lo wait lor the doctor together with two girls, 
one of whom was just back from the South. They were talking 
about Mao"s numerous enemies within the Party and their 
stubborn resistance. 

"Can't they realise that Chaintftfla: will djsfc»t every- 
one?" one of liiem wondered. 

"Changsha was worst of all, we cottljdn^.do 8ff?thmg tkeJS. 
But no matter, we'll be back yet!" 

"D'you mean you're going back?" the other gid asked. 

"When we oa our way diere, we thought they'd be glad 
to imve OS. i di&i't feiaw ffiatihens were people who would 
dare to come out openly against Mao Tse-tung thought." 

The othei giil told her the news about the schoolchildren 
taking part in the movement, about their ultimatums, and 
about the number of Mao portraits and sayings you had to 
have in your roam untter the "new order". 

"What kind bawe you bought?" asked the newly returned 
gh-I. ■ ' ^ " " " 

"I've taken three medium-sized ones, one for each wall 
without a window. I'd also have liked to put up a small saying 
over fee bed, but I bavent berai able to get one." 
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"Yes, indeed, they're snapped up al once, you can never get 
a small one. And I've dropped behind: haven't bought a single 
one yet. Too busy." 

"Why, of course, you've only just come," 

ffi fltid get son« fiiiS ^*iy day, a&tm^ i ^ 

ashamed." 

"Fighting units" were also returning from other areas. They 
had been to the North-East (units from the Pedagogical 
University, for instance — to Tsilin) and to the North-West. 
They "UJ^^ined contacts with their supporters in the local- 
ities, 'ysiie^e they failed to "vanquish" the local Party 
organs af me ftst go. Special stands were erected on the 
campus to carry reports from the localities, which sometimes 
appeared as tatzupaos, but most frequently as printed broad- 
sh^ts with photographs show^t^ (ertured men, mutilated 
bodies and sheds with hooks, nooses, and odicr instrument pf 
torture. Anhwei, Kansu, Sian, Chungking, Fukien an^ omw 
places had their own stands, Which put one in mind oEgJ^^.^ 
war communiques. 

The hungweiping broadsheets denounced the "'whiieguard 
terrorism" of the local Party organs. I can still recall a set of 
luiirrfjr pbi^t6^^i;^s miSist H)^ e^^M i^'"i^'enty Days of 
'Whft^uard Terrorism in Sian", where, the leaflets said, hung- 
weiping raiders had been killed by the score. 

In September, one could still read in Peking various appeals 
and addresses by the local authorities telling of hungweiping 
outrages against Party functionaries and debunking hungweip- 
ing propaganda. Both parties so hotly accused each ofiier of 
lying that it was hard to understand what was going on. 

I could not help feeling there was some truth in the photo- 
graphs showing men with their ears cut off or their eyes gouged 
out, or piles of whips seized from the hungweipings. I also had 
to believe the hungweipings' own photographs showing their 
^feated fighter^ t^Kered and bloody, u^h brok«i arms, legs 
and heads: after all, not all cf those they atlaclwd would go 
like lambs to the slaughter. Whfere the hungweipings were 
driven out of a town il was only after a bloody battle. The 
reports claimed vast losses — hundreds and thousands, but 
these horrifying figures were not as convincing, for cither side 
sou^t to aceose the other of cmel^ so as to justi^. its own 
^^feKiiatbiy fneasufra of self-defisnee". 

The hungweipings countered the unexpected resistance in 
the localities to the waves of Ihe "cultural revolution" 
spr^tding out &om the capital witii this dogan: "Let oslatuidi 
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a people's war against the enemies ol ihe eultural revolution!" 
Their tatzupaos called on all the "revolutionary forces" to 
unite in one organisation in the spirit of "Mao Tse-tung's 
tcaduQg on the people's war", "rally the broad masses of 
and' pe»r^»'fc^«ai>Gilt*!t EtOd ^al yifi'St asiy &pp^simm 
without mercy, in a ruth^:»iilitary way. "Let us use people's 
warfare methods to clear flie country of all the rascals, para- 
sites and class enemies! Let us establish Mao Tse-tttng tiimight 
QQ a nation-wide scale for ever!" 

Si was the hungweipiugs of Peldng Ul^TCfi^^ who Sist 
suggested another "people's war". 

On their return to Peking, hungwciping fighting units and 
detachments would stage show trials over various provincial 
Party committees. These would often last all night and would 
be attended by hungweipings from all over the city. In Septea38- 
her, to my laiowledge, trials of that kind were sta^d fiy^ 
flie prowncial comniittees of Anhwei, Fukien, Kansu aUd 
Shensi. 

A trial of that kind, in fact, meant tiial the hungweipings" 
first onslaught had been repulsed and that the provincial 
committee had yet to be toppled, Some "fighting unit" usyally 
handled the trial proceedings. 

The charges gainst the Anhwei Provincial Committee of 
file CPC were posted up on a board at the entrance to Peking 
University three days before the trial, and 1 remember them 
very well. The Anhwei Committee, the poster said, had had 
"the gall" to fight "Chairman Mao's envoys" and even to 
"oust" them "at the cost of bloodshed". Having repulsed the 
attack of the Peking hungweipings, the Committee had realised 
the danger and was doing its best to suppress the local move- 
ment. The poster accused the Committee of "coming out 
against the cultural revolution", fighting against Mao Tse-tung 
"thought", refusing to "bow its head before the revolutionary 
masses and Chairman Mao's envoys", of bdng/^KKWian^iist" 
and of backing the "counter-revolutionaiy boUi;geoi8 UlliS' 
vA^an the Party". The htmgweiping term "mbnan3iisf ' meant 
refusal by Party organisations and functionaries to hand over 
their powers to the hungweipings, and "counier-revoliitionary 
boui^ois line" meant support for the former Party leadership, 
CllsSrman of the Republic, Uu Shao-chi, in particular. The 
■word "boargieOiS" Wjb hungweiping for hostility fb'<!Si&iiffflt^ 

liiese trials were seen as important political events and were 
Often att^ded. b; memb»s of the * 'Group far the ot the 
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Cultural ReroJution" m&ex tihe CX: and Mao's taose assi> 
ciates. 

So, in September 1 966, the whole of Chinese li&vfitsnteed on 
the but^we^iii^. It vitas hard to become a hui^w^^ and 
most of me stt^i^ c»^d new^rfn. 

Tt was only the children of workers and ^asants — -non- 
Party and non-Komsomol young people — ^wfio were free to 
join, and also children of "revolutionary Party functionaries", 
that is, men who supported the "cultural revolution". Accoid- 
ii^ '@ hung'iws^EEtigii ^^msetves, these made up about 40 
per cent of all me students, while the rest were of "hostile class 
origin" and were labelled as petty bourgeois (a majority), 
bourgeois, and d^dm of c^olar Paity fonelionanes (^om 
15 percent). 

CllHdren of workers and peasants who had a past to live 
that is, those who had been members of the CPC or the 
"KOffisOmoI, and also young people of petty-bourgeois origin 
and children of Party functionaries (where they were prepaisd 
to renounce their parents) could become "sympathisers". 

My futao Ma was trying hard to join the hungweipings. We 
h^d come back from our tour of the country when their 
detachments had aheady been set up and enrollment wds 
being controlled. There were two points in his favour: he was 
a worker's son and, as a teacher of second-year students, had 
always sided with the extreme Leftists. Bui Ma also had a 
grave defect: he was a Party member and, moreover, had an 
important assignment from the "blaclt Part^ Committee", 
chaperoning me, a "Soviet revisionist". 

Upon our return in August, Ma had at once joined the 
"sympathisers" and had taken an active part in the "revolt" at 
the Philological Department, where the "cultural revolution" 
had been making least headway. Here he had soon performed 
some "MTvicK for the leTOlation" 0>y h^hig to "e^ose" 
Pressor Kuo, his o^ t^^, «t^$e««rSEa noei} 
at the Department), so he now had gpod reason to sedc adn:^ 
sion to the hungweipings. 

But if he did, he would be running a risk, for a rejection 
would mean a bad poUtical failure. Still, he decided to take a 
chance and handed in his application. They a^ced him a ques- 
tion, which he had to'attswer in pubUq,. at a. ^e«ttag of the 
afefefchftieat W & .link's fflSe. He^ s|S6nt "fe -*eek m ti&T*(nis 

preparation, 133^]^ ever leaving his room, using up reams of 
paper and teuitl^'i^ what he wrote. He sat huddled up in a 
comer with liis back turned to me, as if he was afraid that I 
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would fry to read the scribbled pages. On the decisive day he 
left cai ly and came back very late with a solemn and trium- 
phant look on his face, wearing s red band df 'ihe "Maoism 
tungism" detachment. 

"CoDgratuIatkms," 1 said. "How was tiie meeting?" 

"Everything went off smoothly," he replied. "My comi^des 
asked me one question: 'Why have you, a young man of the 
Mao Tsi;-lung epoch, chosen ancient feudal culture and htera- 
ture as your line of study'.'' 1 Cold them that from the ve^y 
beginning Mao Tse-tung thou^t was what 1 valued most m 
the th^t 1 li^^ S^'^^ ^ ^ anc^t feudal cultum so 

as to i*fe£iSfe iffiftifi 4b sfandpdirif bfMiaoTse-hingthdtigJit 
T said I had wanted to become a specialist so as to expose all 
of Chairman Mao's enemies who were using the study of 
ancient literature as a screen." 

"But I thought you appreciated literature," I could not help 
^^teg. "Surely you didn't enter the University for those 
j^E^ns! And flie hungweipings ime been destroying bopfas 
and closing down bool^ops." 

"I spoks of my supr^oe tbe go^ I am now sMviiig 
for." 

Ma joined the hungweipings in the most trying period: by 
the end of September, admission.pSQCedui^ were relaxed, for 
die hungweipings had become udeasy about being in a 
"revolutionary minori^'. I^m tht^ on, their detadimehts 

swelled. 

The hungweipiag icign had its iswn la^ws. Eyeiyone now had 
to d^Iay one's "revolutionary" endmstasm. The students 

were emboldened to insult any passcrs-bv, to say notliing of 
convicts with white breast-plates. They would now and again 
even stop \ns in the ciiy streets and make an impudent scrutiny 
of my University badge. Since the students were the shock 
force of tiie mass movement, the stiKt^ Ihu^ gave me faS 
freedom of movement ail over the city. 

At the Pedagogical University things were different: hrae 
they knew me by sight. On the one hand, I was an object of 
unconcealed curiosity, something of a rare animal; everyone, 
even the most inveterate Maoists, would have liked to have a 
talk widi a Sov|6tc^ti^so ss:.ti^\^t some first-hand infonna- 
tibii aboiJth^viSWS^ attiti^iss. 

On ihc other hand, however, ihere was a generous display of 
hatred. Whenever I passed, heads would be pointedly turned 
sway^ bnt that was someditag one soon got used to. It vm, of 
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course, bad enough to have people shtmning one like a leper, 
but active hostility was even worse. Whenever the "revolution- 
aries'" saw me, they would spit with contempt, and then one 
day they had the audacity to come up to me one by one and 
sjiit under my feet 

I xxmM think of no&ing better than to ask for Ma's advice. 
He was pioiid of his itwdlvetaMit wiSi the htmgwtMi^^ m4 

brought up my case for discussion in his detachment,. %w 
days later he told me that the hungweipings had decided to 
leave me alone. Their decision proved to be effective, and 
there was no more spitting throughout the rest of my stay at 
IJ&HVersity. That September they would only harass me on 
my way to the Soyiet £jnbassy, and Ihen only as I walked up 
the short lane to thfe 'Embassy gates. 

But even when the "cultural revolution" was at its worst, I 
felt that many Chinese were still very friendly. One incident 
Struck me in partie,^li^^ A gipap of Soviet trainees and myself 
were traWlii^iaji^^€W^^% clotting ^<mg'<^^ 
gay and gj^tetf VofeeS, fbf it vm hot offen ffi^tt i« met 
Suddenly I heard someone sobbing behind me and turned lo 
see an old Chinese woman wiping away the tears from her 
face. It turned out that she had once lived in the Soviet Union, 
and had later worked with Soviet speciahsts in China on many 

"You've reminded me of the old days," she told me in a low 
voice. "Just look at what's happening here nowl One can't 

help crying. 

In September 1 would often run across Wang, the former 
D^uty-Chief of the Foreign Students' Office, whose arrest I 
had vitnesstd b^k in June. He woqIjeI now m 
along the Univershy lanra, shunned by One ted ©ftee" 
straight and trim, like the military man he had been, he had 
drooped and hunched in the few months of the "cultural revo- 
lution"; humiliation and malnutrition had turned his face grey 
and his eyes dull, and he had a cough, for the beatings had 
andermined iiis heal^ I was the only one to siy^^Uo to him, 
m if nothing had happwiedi and I think be was moved. 

Wang had been brought up before the stadium crowd and 
made to stay on the platform for three days and nights. They 
kept beating him and made him bow down his head; he was 
humble and aloof, and so escaped, a worse lot. His one-time 
chief, head of the Office Chao, was the only person who dared 
talk to him in a ftiendly way. She had also been dismissed, and 
would now be in die Office corridors rarity. Th^ 
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had been ksh tough on her, possibly because she had I'ainted 
the very first time they had brought her out on the platform 
and had had to be taken to hospital with a heart attack. Back 
in July the "working commission" had managed to relieve the 
two of them of their disgrace breast-plates, but they had yet«> 
be fully exonerated. Their Jot hung in the balance; "Maotee- 
tungist" extremists were haiilcei^g' after flreif blood, but for 
the time being they were in a minority, while the "cultural 
revolution" committee dealt only with those whose conviction 
was beyond doubt. 

The "revolutionaries" made a point of showing that the 
convicts were not human. Whenewf tfeB latS* 'i^ttlie to get 
their food, they would driw tots home with insults (as I once 
Sawfbl-myselfO. There WaS a comprehensive, well-thought-iiut 
system of activities for all convicts, which kept them busy all 
day. And whenever there was a gap for any reason, they would 
be formed into workteams. 

All the accused were first .. brought up before disgrace rallies 
at fee ssaflmfti where they fried, beaten and tormented. 
After that they would be involved in various r^tIIar^^ctivi^; 
"shows", "operas" and "processions". 

! have already described how people were "led about" the 
University. In August, the hiJij^weipin^ Jook. to ch§§i^..|i^ 
about the city streets^. ft*iae -tSe fi]^Tf^1niri]^t.e6n^^ flie 
"black bandits" — mostly prominent Party function- 
aries—were driven around the city in confiscated trucks for 
more people to see. The trucks would be decked out in slogans 
and placards and packed with yelhng hungweipings, and the 
convict would be placed in front, near the driver's cab, with 
anus twisted behind his b*cf(. TJiey would knock him on the 
^Tc df ths head to mafee hira "boW down before die masses", 
sometimes making him hold up a placatd listing his "crimes 
against the cultural revolution". 

"Shows" were the most popular. The convicts were" lined.up 
in a lane or at the stadium for anyone to see. Hungwaiping? 
would come to exchange "^^ffi^-revolution experience"' 
and file past the convicts, while local activists specially 
appointed by the University's "cultural revolution" committee 
would show them around. They would poke at the convicts 
with their pointers and relate their "crimes" and biographies. 
Guards would walk up and down behind the men "on 
to see_ that none of them tried to hold up his head. To ram 
home'^e ppint, they would sometimes make tiie convicts 
(*ant an ^eoimtof tharown "criraea". 
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In the evenings, the hungweipings staged "operas" on a 
special rostrum near the student dining-room. Here, the 
convicts were brought forward before the local hungweipings. 
The master of ceismonies would ask Qiem whether over the 
lew d'a.ys Atf hid tewt^ tscam ^ realise ^:^>^g 

new owing to the hungweipings' charity in "protecting their 
curs' Uves from the masses' wrath". The convicts had to speak 
up one by one, loudly reehng off the Mao quotations they had 
learned, and atone for their former actions, which had cut 
across Mao "thought". If a convict's SBSSWer did not suit the 
gathering, he could well be beaten nnccmscious and his best 
nope would be to end up in hospital. The raging mob, which 
had been used to do violence with impunity, spelled death for 
the men on the rostrum, so that they would shriek out their 
lines at the top of their voice. But even when no one was killed, 
the "opera" victims would always be abused, sp&L at, kicke,4 
aM locked tSidvit, and seines would be huried at th^ ftim 
tilSback rows. 

At first the convicts were kept in an old barrack left over 
from the construction-site period, where the only furniture was 
a few^ing-pong tables. Later, they were allowed to go home, 
t&'ifiiifiir^'Q'^ fli^ into which other families had also moved. A 
piiSSter ftBS hung out in the lanes saying tha leniency of that 
kind should not be allowed to do harm to ihe "cultural revolu- 
tion" and that any " revolution aiy comrade" could "fight" the 
convicts in their own homes at any hour of the day and night. 
There was no lack of those who liked to torment people, and 
□i^t visits to, the homes of convicts by a. score of hungweip- 
higs, with t>eatihgs and interrogations, bei^ne commonplace. 

The "cultural revolution" violence tended to eormpt feose 
involved, the young boys and girls in particular. 

Across the way from the Pedagogical University there was a 
secondary school, where the students had once had then train- 
ing. The sdioolchildren accused their director of being 
involved with the "black band": he was dn^ed out and, at- 
the very first meeting, trampled to death. 

The local hungweipings put up two notice boards outside the 
gates to express then views of the matter. The "Maotsetung- 
ists" had used red paint: "We welcome the courage and valour 
of the yqung Iierpes, gf the cultural revolution! Death tp the 
^adc benditsi DoD^t sfme Chairman esteo^l^ 1 did 
not read on: they were obviously in raptures. 

The "Chingkangshan" detachment took a diffiH«nt stand. 
li& address Kod: '-Yotmg fot^enmnets of the culonal tevoln- 
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tion! You have finished off your enemy m one blow! Whom 
are you going to fight now? The black bandit is dead, he's got 
off scot free! You should have kept him alive, dragged him out 
to be disgraced every day, so as to have the masses and your- 
s^ves leam from his n^ath% eXaiiKpIe; hase 
hasty, whereas the great cultural revolution h a i^OiS busi- 
ness, a cause of world-wide importance." 

Soon afterwards, all Ihe schoolchildren were assembled for a 
rally in front of the library. They stood in orderly ranks, by 
form and group, and the hungweipings ran the meeting 
£rQtn ai^bfum ^cnisted with^gMt^Mao portrait. They bad 
ffiilesd fi) Wdjfc 6flt 8 ^imtncin jifatfbrm, tm6 were now sending 
apart in two hostile groups, the "Chingkangshanists" and Ihc 
"Maoiseiungists". The meeting lasted nearly all day and ended 
in a scuffle. 

No one toid the schoplchildrei^, hpwever, th^t by murdering 
a msa l^ey Bad c^^SU^^ i dtMi. 

After &e meeting, the "revolutionised" schoolchildren went 
out into tfie streets just outside the University grounds and 
took to catching passing cycMsis. Most of China's industrial 
and office workers cycle to work, for that is cheaper and more 
OOnvenient than using the packed public vehicles. As they 
cycled home thpl evening, the children stood across the road, 
joined hands and would not let them pass. Where anyone 
refused to obey, they would threaten lo damage their bicycles 
by shoving slicks in their wheels. The cyclists did not like 
to stop, and would grumble and swear. The hungweipings 
wanted theni to explain why they did not have any Mao portrait 
or quo^snM ^tit btcyistes. 'Xha.t day there wen: no beatings, 
but fiiree days later, the schoolchildren's pickets were rein- 
forced with grown-up hungweipings, who would beat up the 
obstinate ones by way of persuasion, ll then turned out that 
some "evildoers" had fixed Chairman l\^ao's portrait on the 
ri^t-fiand side of fee handle-bars, whereas all things revoiu- 
doQa^y, the hungweipings maintained, had to be on the left- 
hand i^e. They would give the culprits a savage beating, 
wifliQut so mm^ as; takhig fee trouble » him out theit ex- 
planations. 

The workers Who 'Were being pusfsed CSfliidr biGycles more 
indignantly. 

"You must be coasciCTlious!" yeUi^. fiw s^««>l(^liE<to3i, 
"Comply with the orders of the culturid TSvolirti™.! Di^lay 
your loyalty to Cliairman Mao!" 

Ihreats alteaiat^ With {wrsuasion; 
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"Politics is the most important thing! Politics comes first!" 

One day I was walking past the University dwelling blocks. 
The yard was empty but for a few children: all the grown-ups 
Iffid gone to the stadium for another "trial", and I could now 
fi&at toe rbjtfirfg of #e dim^. ii& ^it^Sn were diaang a 
scrawny kitten and got hold of it right under my feet. A boy 
caught it by the tail and, with a cry of "Down with the black 
bandits! Death! Death!", smashed its head against the corner 
of a building. The children were all very young — all of pre- 
school age. They hung the dead kitten up by the taU.qita sickly 
poplar shoot and stood in a circle around it, while a very small 
giri whipped the thing with a twig. 

>Jow and agiiin ihey sang out: 

"Long live Chairman Mao!" 

1 squatted by tmr side and asked them what Idnd of game 
ihey were playing. 

"We're tryinn a catr'sSitf-fhe^'rl. 
"Why have you killed it?" 

"The cat was a bourgeois element! Its owners were exposed 
and ferreted out long ago." 

As we talked, the crowd at the stadium kept roaring and the 
loudspeakers rasped screeched. 

"But who's going to catch mice?" 

"We haven't got any mice," the girl replied. "We want to 

play at tri:i!s!" 

The children shouted and threw stones at the dead body, just 

as I iad seen students throw stones at live convicts.. The feda 
WEi^iaefeJy nrimiciting their eJders. 

tlie'tEp leaders made a point of inspiring the hungweipU3|p. 
Mao Tse-tung himself reviewed hungweiping parades in Tien 
An Men Square. One day, an Office employee jnviffid lae to 
watch the ceremony on television. 

All the "unlucky" ones, those who were on duty and had to 
stay behind, crowded round the TV set On our floor. The 
government stand was the only thing we were shown for more 
than two hours. Sometimes, indeed, the operator would focus 
his camera on the audience, and then we saw the ecstatically 
yelling hungweipings, with twisted lips, tousled hair and wav- 
ing arms. Eveiyone was gaiiig wdid, especially the girls: diey 
jomed hands and jumped up and down in the great crusih to 
catch a glimpse of Chairman Mao. The crowd was about a 
million strong, so that even over the TV its delirious, inarticu- 
late roar was de^nln^ 
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The calm, businesSi-ia^';IEBB{K^^l83:e on the rostrum was in 
s^^p contta^l tp the ravings of tne mob. Mao Tse-tnog stood 
iti ffie c^nfee mfh a blank, tnotionless, masque-lilteface, and a 
young woman in white (a nurse or a doctor) stood behind him. 
No one came up to him or bothered him with any questions. 
Lin Piao stood in a group of military men, to the righi of Mao, 
and greeted the hungweipings with iipraised arm and vacuous 
smile, Chou En-lai stood ^al^MWo*4!igi wiQi a grave look on 
his face. He attended to . aittieadl of men in army uniform and 
hungweipings with red armbands: he shook hands, issued 
orders, heard out reports, and was in effect so busy that he was 
not even facing the crowd. Once or twice he went up to Lin 
Piao to talk something over with him. There were many other 
leaders on the rostrum, but the TV cameramen showed very 
little of them, focussing on the big three. 

The cameras kept showing Mao Tse-tung from various 
angles, while the announcer gushed over with eulogies. The 
Office employees around spoke in excited tones: 

"Chairman Mao is in a gtegn anny uniform! He's never 
worn it befcHti, has he?" 

"Qiairman Mao has n^^er worn an anny un^iin liefon^ 
Thfe is very meaningful." 

"The Party has betrayed Chairman Mao, so he's taken off 
his Party uniform,'' said a hungweiping on duty. "He's now 
put on an army uniform, for the army is loyal to his ideas." 

"That's truel That's very truel" the others. ggneed., 

Tlie ^ole of Peking was sgbn afp^ ^at Mao fiEfd 
changed his clothes for a very good purpose: he meant lo make 
it plain that the Party was a hostile body, and that he was 
spearheading the "cultural revolution" agamst it, against the 
enemies enscont^d within it. The army uniform iras meant to 
be a reminder ibfit tile bayonet, Mtis^s &fSt SittlEt^ iKBis tb. 
the wings, and that if it came to the crtmc^h, Mstr^ial lis 'WOUld 
give it the nod to go into action. 

From the very start of the movement, the "young revolution- 
aries" maintained that "spreading the experience of the cul- 
tural revolution" was a good thing. From July on, millions of 
students and other young people from the provinces had been 
coming to Peking to "gain revolutionary experience" and "es- 
tablish contacts". This almost doubled Peking's population 
and clogged up the city. 

The provincial huncvi^gto^, would wander in droves from 
^fe^ £gi c6llf^ ai^sfiEHa'd mifee a point of going to see Tien 



Jis Men Square and Kukung, the former imperial palace. They 
clamoiu^d for a gUmpse of Chairman Mao himself, and he 
would put in an appearance on the government stand in the 
central square, to be seen by millions at a time. One day he 
even stepped down from the stand and, as the ecstatic crowd 
parted fb Irf hiin paSj, walked a few pass op saaJ dOWO *e 
square. 

ta September, the railroads leading- to the e«^t^'§wiffti«^d 
with hungweipings. They also came in busses and in comman- 
deered tnicks. Sometimes they would even try to take over 
motor vehicles belonging to army units and establishments. 

So long as the weather was fairly good, the "comrades from 
the provinces" could sleep out in the open, but once the rains 
set in— and that autumn in Peking was an unusually rainy 
one — they had a pretty hard time of it. All die universitief; 
were thronged with hungweipings. Down at the Pedagogical 
University, they had taken over the six-storeyed office build- 
ing, all the auditoriums at the philologicaJ department, and the 
libr^. That was not ^u^^ however, and the .teachers' 
fsuM^ vmrR finally told to iinileet toom ^ ^tein. ttvm a 
simple arrangement: one of the three dwelling houses was 
cleared altogether, the floors in all the rooms were laid out 
with bamboo nattdng, and tiie n^rnxmiers would sleep ^leie in 
rows. 

As a matter of fact, the Peking hungweipings were not very 
happy about the provincials, and the hcstility would spaw: 
times erupt in clashes. They called Ibf a tfti-day liniittb Sic 
provincials' stay in Peking, and urged restrictions in food: 
these people, they said, had come to Peking to study Chairman 
Mao's "thought" and not to make ho^ otthemselves, and ^ 
Should not be spld 6nit, meat or 

Some pdfMcUd d^n^ aro^ as well. Om nmr ^ 
Medical College was particularly fierce. At its entrance, the 
locals had hung out a banner saying: "Non -revolutionary 
arrivals from the outskirts! Get out of here!" 

Whenever a large, well-organised party of provincials 
arrived at Uie Pedagogical University, they were invited to 
attend a convict "exhibition", where dozens of ' lecturers, pro- 
fessors and Party functionaries would be paraded before diem 
with plywood boards'in their hands to make the "young revo- 
lutionaries" see for themselves that these men were in their 
power. 

The. "raastraing of revolutionary ejc^smES" usually went " 
of£ smootiily and yielded tangible KsadtS. T^imi 'upon fteh*- 
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return to Tsilin, the students of the local Pedagogical Institute, 
taking a leaf from the Peking hungweipin^' book, launched a 
Peking-style "cultural revolutfcffl**; 

It ,$onieticn^ h^fssi§4' Iwwever, that a group of "provin- 
cial emttHd^F' terik a Sharp stand against the torture and 
brutality, refusing to recognise the "crimes" of the "cultural 
revolution" victims. Whenever that happened, they would be 
bundled off un(^inonioi»tsf and branded as "cpnmer-revo- 
lutionaii^". 

^tJi% pfon^ciafe wiS) staf^ at ^fe University that 
summer came from every part of the country, some hailing 
from all sorts of out-of-the-way places, and from district tech- 
nical and vocational schools. They were very curious, were 
always glad to have a word with a foreigner, their conversation 
was easy and E^Mfed, ^d Wcii manner friefl^ an'd UffiBJ^: 
fected. There was no sign of the Peking-type mistrust, 
hypocrisy and hostility. They had always been sealed off fi-om 
the rest of the world, some of them never dreaming of a trip to 
Peking, so thai now they were all agog about the most 
everyday things, and saw the "ealtiE^ fflvt^aion" as some- 
thing of a wonderful fcstivaL 

I liked to talk ha the provincials and had many conversations 
with them. They were naive, opeai-hearted, and had veay little 
knowledge. 

A boy once came up io me in the University park and asked: 
"Have you got any red-haired fellow-countryman staying 

here? I've heard that some of tiie whites have blue ey^:mi&x^ 

hair. I'd very much like to see one for myself!" 
I could not help smiling, but there was nothing I could do 

for him. 

"Are there any negroes at any Peking institute?" he went on. 
I told him that most were at the InstituKi fflE Languages. 
"I'll go down there this afternoon. I mas4"Smd the young 
activist. 

Hie Soviet Union. I found, was a closed book to them. 
Chinese propaganda had done its utmost to impress on the 
population that the Soviet people were all bui slai-^'ing. Almost 
anyone I talked to was sure to ask me whether bread in ray 
countiy was in ^tort st^ly and whetiKsr meat was beyond tiie 
peelers reai^. 

Tfliose I talfcM tb-nfevef had Sny meat, except on great 6t:ca- 
sions, or . any milk either. Butter in China is so scarce that 
foreigners are the only ones to have it, and even babies are 
l^ven rice-wattr instead of milk. So, when I descrUjed some 
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Soviet diets and denied that there was any bread shortage, I 
often felt that they did not believe me, for against their own 
background my story was simply incredible. 

Once X asked a hungweiping sitting next to me in a bus 
whether he was ^ad to be ^^^^deoit Me mpMtS tritfi a fitift 
"No". I told him that yoimg people in the Soviet Union were 
keen to get an education and that many of them wanted to 
become engineers and specialists in other lines. 

"It's different in China. It's not worth being an intellectual 
over here," he remarked with a wiatrii^ftan^ess, bat when I 
asked him why, he did not reply. 

Whenever T wanted to go down to Peking University to see 
my friends, t had to wait for a special hungweiping bus, 
because it was a long, two-and-a-haif hour walk away, and the 
transport service waS a^ajables. The OR^ ?Hiy mit fet me 
was to join the feungi^ipings. 

Every bus iM'feat kind (as well as every other city bus) had 
a "revolutionary brigade" of its own. These were usually made 
up of schoolchildren, who took turns shouting themselves 
hoarse with Mao quotations and singing songs about him. 
Many of those in the bus would not join in out of sheer weari- 
less, but 1 ^ood my ^ars ringmg with the cei^es din of (be 
"cultural revolution". ' 

The bus "brigade" would also go in for some concrete 
propaganda, reading out a fresh editorial or the latest hung- 
weiping order or ultimatum. Now and again, they would 
render a dramatic account of some memorable episode in the 
"revolutionary struggle". Once 1 had to listen tp a long- 
winded report on the adventures of a group of Pdiinglitmg- 
weipings in the neighbouring town of Tientsin. The report was 
set out on several duplicated sheets pinned together, and here 
is tiie gist of what it said. 

la late Al^Mst,, a group of hungweipings at Peking 
tJhiweP^ aadaa^ came to fbel '**ery bitter" fijout the slow 
progress of the "cultural revolution" in Tientsin, a large town 
in North China, with a population of more than four million, 
and only a few hours by train from Peking. So the hung- 
weipings (who were no more than a dozen, with the report 
hsting all of fheai by name) decided to go down sad hme a 
look. 

At the railway station, they had to grapple widi some 
"hidebound conservatives", who wanted to check their tickets. 
TTie hungweipings gave them, a ''revolutionary rebuff' and 
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Omx in Tientsin, they went straight to the CPC's City 
Commtoee, where the hall porter asked them what they 
wanted. 

"We want to revolt against the Tientsin black bandl" they 
retorted. 

The porter re&wed to Jet thera in, but they "aigjlied raaJlute 
i&ffw", over«*elined him and went upstairs, td ftsi top fonc- 
tionaries' offices. 

"How dare you mess about with your scraps of paper while 
Chau-man Mao urges a widespread cultural revolution?" they 
demanded, and began driving the Conunittee men out of their 
rooms and burning their "scraps trfpa^",. tot is, Party docw- 
meats, right there on the floor. 

They "sacked" the CSiinMtJfets^ febdflr depSfflSfierlt, 'and 
went over to Second Secretary Li's office, Li, however, refused 
to "beat it", and as they cried to drag him out, he put up a 
fight, got hold of a chair and '%flicted a moTtai iiytity" to CUB 
of the ' 'cultural revolutiisn Ifc^OfM", 

By ftfeft, aU ^ CoMtfiitt^ iSen Md t*a!ied together, with 
the Second Secretary taking the lead, and told the "heroes" to 
get out, "brazenly calling them bandits and hooligans". Li said 
their actions were "anti-popular iaB3co(it^!r-«eTOll3tipnBry'% to 
which they proudly replied: 

"It's you who are a oonter-revolntidiiary and & black 
baaj;^ Chairman Mao's enemy!" 

Here the report gave a moving account of the stricken hung- 
weiping dying on the floor and breathing out his "last words": 

"Chairman Mao said: 'Revolution is no crime, rebellion is 

It s irnpossible to tpll y^hjejher that part of the stoiy true 
(W not, for tales of "(nuroet*' and "gallant death" were a good 
propaganda ploy. 

Once again the Committee men told the surrounded hung- 
weipings to go, but they refused: 

"We revolutionaries are not afraid of dea.th.aud 3iejeady to 
die for Chairman Mao!" 

A fightioUowed. Ttie hungweipings fought with chairs and 
tables, hurling at the enemy whatever they could, biting and 
scratching away like the "heroes" they were. 

Such were their "revolutionary deeds". Once they were 
tiirown out into the street, they chanted: 

"lie light of Chainnan Mao's ideas is not to be quenched! 
vh '^00. yet come back and destroy your biack den! I-ong live 
the^^^gEOleaiiiwi KiItBralrewatutionP' 
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Hie report ended with an appeal to all "fighters" in Peking 
to laimch a "military crusade" against Tientsin, "to avenge the 
blood shed by the revolutionary heroes", topple the "black- 
authorities'", and establish a new. ' 'revolutionary" regime. 

The Tientsin City Committee and the Hopei Provincial 
Committee were solemnly proclaimed to be counter-revolu- 
tionary. The hungweipings urged fteir "feillow^fi^iters^ io 
hold ralhes to expose the Tientsin Committee, before setting 
forth to smash it up. The leaflet was in effect a "preparatory 
measure" designed to muster an audience for the mass rally 
that was to take place at Peking University in three days' time. 
All "provincial comrades" were also invited to come. 

Rf^xnts of fresb clashes were coming in from all over tive 
country, tnti tmay bttildini^ m flie of ¥t^g ft^ 

papered over fto a height of more thmty?© metres) with hung- 
weiping leaflets, casualty photographs, and appeals against 
"white terrorism". The hungweipings' own reports went to 
show that the people were resisting the onset of then "revolu- 
IioIJ'^ M^KOJ^ &t hm^ipix^ vfsts alvwiys ready te Wsw 
their own trumpet, their reports could daim very few victories, 
but talked of resistance, "lack of understanding", and the 
"duped masses". 

Himgweiping documents always made a point of covering 
IIP aie^aai^ ^m^^t^ of fte *^iaatorM Etjvolution". Watt^hii^ 
the mowiffl^t ifeom tiie grass roots, as it were, one could 
hardly tell i™ei« htingweiping initiative proper was subordi- 
nate to orders from above. 

The whole of the hungweipings' "revolutionary" activity 
hinged on their total impimity, tiiis bejilg:: ^SEt^tr^i ^ t&e 
Maoist-controlled array and the pimitiTO agencies. 

Every morning now, the hungweipings would line up for 
roll-call. I passed them on my way to the dining-room, skirting 
them from behind— the perfect quadmr^es of bop and 
silent and motionless. 

The lea^ ^v^d ^tnee up and down ^ Hi^ and 
.oirt: 

"One, two, three!" 

Thereupon the whole lot would start up a dutiful chant, 
echoing the leader in clear ringing voices as he reeled off one? 
Mao quotation after another from a Special 1^ idiniWB i^' % 
ttie army's PoUtical Department. 

'*Now for a song! One, two, threel" 

Andt^fll^srent: 
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"Out on the high seas rely on the h^ldHnan, 

Mao Tsc-tung is like the sun...." 

The singers were young, mostly in their teens or early 
twenties. Anyone who saw the goings on among the Chinea: 
young ia ffie suimuBr e* 1966 couid not belp a^feS»% the 
disturbing qa^ion of how things ^uld have come to,^^ a 

state. 

As I watched the Chincsi; in their ways and customs, T saw 
for myself that politeness and obedience were a universal tradi- 
tion. But why was it that the young thought so little of riding 
roughshod over their ciders, and, iraje so dead-sure that they 
were right in abusing them, as Jf ffl^re was no sudl thing as 
human dignity at all? They had been so apt to take for granted 
that the outrages and abuses they were committing were a 
XG\Kilutton against esriag supericvs, and had so readily turned 

Why h&S 6 pmpEuiinie and a small newspaper 

item, I thought, bMa.®fl0li^ to spark off an explosion? 

The Chinese are early risers and start their day at dawn. At 
five in the morning the student and young woiiSTS' hOStelS 
would ring with the usual triumphal call: 

"Ttas is the Centra! People's Radio Station. We shall now 
read out some of Chairman Mao's sayings. Our gr^ teacher, 
great leader, great commander, great hebnsman, Mao Tse- 
tung said...." 

Thus, every morning the radio would reel off a full list of the 
idolised man's titles. 

The victory of the people's revolution in 1949 and the 
successes of socialist construcfian in 1950-1957 had set Mao 
Tse-tung up as a revolutionary leader. The country's working 
masses regarded the CPC and its leaders as an authority not to 
be quesdoned. But the grave political mistakes committed by 
Mao and his men, their economic adventurism, arbitrary cul- 
tural policies, the spht they had effected in the sociahst camp, 
and thrar Ime towards Chma's mtemational isolation under- 
nuned Ihe ^jrestige they had won in the course of the revolution 
and socialist construction. When thinking men could no longer 
help seeing the suffering and disasters that Mao's adventurist 
line had inflicted on Chinese society, its rulers felt it was lime 
to substitute blind faith for conviction, implicit compliance for 
conscious discipline, dogma and quotation-worship for sden- 
tific thinking, and dumb obedience for loyalty to ideals. 

In this way, they first began spreading the ideas of ascetic- 
ism, »^-^ertficei aod pi'^tmtion Sat w, snd eveotuslly 
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sacrificed the country's best men to the young, giving the latter 
a free hand to deal with them as they liked. In reUim, the 
young were proclaimed to be "the vanguard", "vehicles of 
Mao Tse-tung thought", and Mao's personal "red guard". 

The ^Ole thing had, perhaps, started with Lei Feng. 

Ld Ffeng. a soldier, had worked as a driver at a miUtaiy car 
pool, and died iii an ai^deiit. A pupil ^ wJB diriVhlg a 
lorry which skidded in the mud and crashed into a pole of the 
wrought-iron fence. The pole fell on Lei Feng, who was 
rurming alc^E^^i^^fte^l^Sy, so that his death may have been 
d^e to Iiis mim W^iKsn^ Anyway, there was nothing heroic 

to have been heroic: shortly after his death, came the publica- 
tion of Lei Feng's diary. Il is impossible to tell whether the 
diary was authentic, and whether Lei Feng had kept a diary at 
all. In any event, the diary was just what Chinese propaganda 
■wantt!& '^ pstaptiT^ iai old saying, if Lei Feng's diary had 
not existed, Chinese propaganda wonid have invented it. 

Mao Tsc-tung made a personal study of the diary and gave 
his opinion about it, putting it down on paper in four succinct, 
calligraphic characters: "I^am from Lei Feng", which were 
Sleh dl^'hcated in coundefSOWnbers across the country. 

But what did the 3ffi?Btlg ^pepple find once they started 
modelhng their lifeon Lei'jfengl* Ld^eng, they w^Kild, had 
always learned from Mao Tse-tung. Before doing anythingat 
all, like going down to the barber's or washing his clothes, he 
had always read an extract from Mao, and no matter what the 
origin^ acttially applied to — revolution, civil war or produc- 
Swf— had rfways man^d to single bat ^ appropriiE^ ps^ 
sage, being an adept at stretching the meaning of any qnolsfc' 
tion to suit his own purposes and qualify any step he was about 
to take. Tliis made il quite clear what Mao's appeal really 
meant: to learn from Lei Feng was to learn from Mao himself. 

But foUmiittg Frag's example was a E^iii^ter Uiid^ in 
iaelt 

In hie lifetime Lei Feng had never done anything bad: his 
sole purpose had been to do good to others {according to his 
own lights), while exercising severe self-control. He was an 
ascetic in the matter of food and clothes, denied himself love 
and personal h^pinesis, courted suffering wherever he could, 
and sot^t to hinisdf conipfetely, mddng himself fiiUy 
Stibservient to Mao, the living ideal. But by quelling the man 
within. Lei Feng was m effect denying everyone's right to be 
htHMn. Hie (mfy nran vAo cooM claim feat right was the saa- 
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li^ Mao, while all the rest were meant to be cogs in a ^ant 
i^diine 6i&i«nei3 Mko, &e embodtmeat of all wisdom. 

Tile hungweipings of 1966 and 1967 followed Lei Feng's 
example, elaborating his moral principles and making active 
use of them. Their tatzupaos said: "Learn from the highest 
instructions, obey none but the highest instructions, model 
your life on none but the Mutest nistroctionsl" 

Where a man does not see himself as a human being, he will 
also refuse to see other people as human beings. But supposing 
a man wants to remain human? In that event, Mao decreed, he 
will be a "freitk and a monster". The hungweipings elucidated: 
"freaks and monsters" were inhuman, there was nothing 
human about them at all, and they were to be treated 
aecon&igly. 

'Fb&t was inhuman logic, tfie lo^c of suppression and thral- 
donu Unjust oppression has a way of corrupting mostly those 
yflbto serve it. Thus, the Lei Feng campaign for asceticism and 
Umeasoning obedience took no more than four or five years to 
produce its own ttiuSS and cutthroats. Nor is titece anything 
l^nido^c^ about mis: the hun^eipiiigs did not see their 
Victteis as human': tficigc' lirey v/eite ifiSiming, oppressing and 
killing were mere "freaks and monsters", "bffli eleitiraits"( 
"counler-revolulionaries" and "exploiters". 

To spell out these hypocritical terms, the "freaks and 
monsters" were leading Partj; functionaries suspected gf disloy- 
alty to Me» Tse-bmg, and m SQ^^^mfad^ ia^cmals.. 
The "bad elements" were grass-rpots Paity members whose 
conscience bid them remain loyal to the Party, and theirs was 
a sad lot, indeed. The "counter-revolutionaries" were those 
who did not like the "cultural revolution" and it was 
ironical tib^ many civil-war veterans were classed under thaif 
h^ad, n^)und$ and medals, making very little difference, 
liie ^^16it^^' Were people *fi6 I^f flSts, tailors and hair- 
dressers, all the little men without protection in China. At the 
same time, the govenmient made sure that the real exploit- 
ers — the national bourgeoisie — teft alcM^Q, evai by tfie 
hungweipings. 

One of bS^ritf ffie moral degeneration of 

tfie young was undoulii^S^ their upbringing in the Lei Feng 
spirit. Myths — age-old, weK-tried and highly potent instru- 
ment — were more poison for the spirit. 

Let us take a closer look at the myths that were being 
instilled into young minds on the eve of the "cultural revolu- 
tion". Their Lei Eeng grooming had made them particularly 
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susceptible to myths, for men conditioned to self-abnegatioti 
win believe anything sanctified by the leader, especially v^&lt 
they are treated with downright flattery . 

I have already said that in July 1966, I heard a speech by 
Chiang Ching, Mao's wife, before the "revolutionary" stu- 
dents. She started out bj saying that youqg people were 
'Si'dlicles** oif Mas '*flKJtf|^^. It wro oSlytfiosfe, me said, wfeo 
had grown up over the preceding seventeen years who had that 
ingrained virtue. They were best at mastering Mao "thought", 
the science of all sciences. She spoke with scorn of the 
"bourgeois" professors, who were "stuffing" the young with 
"worthless specialised knowledge" with a mean aim in ^^ffiwi 
"1X3 leave them no time for mastering .ff$at Mao Tse^Koc^ 
thongfif . " 

She urged the students to "keep trying" to change their 
parents' warped minds. Grown-ups, she said, were "infected" 
with the notions of the old society and could oeyra' be imbued 
with Mao thought to the extent of the young, 

&iet^ i^m^ Krna fted a very tangible eHStt, Stripping the 
hungweipings of every shred of respect for their 
elders — phenomenon quite without parallel in tradition- 
steeped China. In late August 1966, when Peking swarmed 
with hungweipings arriving from all over the country, elderly 
pec^le sta^ii away fttim the streets, where they were neviar 
safe. Any one of Uiem could be stopped, swrrounded, ques- 
tioned about his past and present, and probed for knowledge 
of Mao "thought"; any one of them was a handy object to beat 
up and abuse, given the urge to do so, and there was, in fact, 
all the urge in the world. The hungweipings never hesitated: 
why should they? They were the vehicles of,M§o "thpyght", 
'while tiie rest of mankind had yet to rise to their level. 

Another myth circulated by Chinese propaganda, that of the 
"Chinese man's" national exclusiveness and superiority, a 
myth smacking of unadorned racism, is of similar origin. Thus, 
a most reve.aling, song, "Pekiiig— Tol^p", tells, peoples 
of &6 Var '^^ tnai^iig fon^rB m st^ toWai^ a ^saaati 
desthty. 

But China's superiority over the rest of the world is even 
more prominent in Chinese propaganda than the common 
future of the yellow race. The young are being told that China 
is the only "truly revolutionary" state. 

"Our rivers and mountains are red, red for everl" hung^ 
Wfeiping demonstrators l^t chanting. "China will never 
^lange colourl" 
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China, vit {^s tc>II^ is a. e^Mitt^ o£ "unrntempt^ WvoIVl- 

tion". 

As I listened to tiie Inuigwei pings' bombastic "MfTOhlfitKl- 
ary" talk, I would ask them this simple question: 

"Tell why do ycni need a levoliition at all? What's it 
for?" 

They a>iiM rfewei- gfvfe nfe- gfl ans^ref to the point, fijr Adr 
revolution had neither meaning nor purpose. Tliey said: 

■'The revolution is necessary to keep the people and the 
country revolutionary." 

Why the tautology? Because their revolution was in effect 
nsatst tcf itt^ Oiiha M^sti. >si!?(?^-up, feveafisb, poverty- 
stricken, and obedient, for ^^^^)f?^ flie only way to Iiold a 
great people in check under MSo'S personality cult. 

Another myth used to work up a feeling of nationalist arro- 
gance among thejseople was that China was fortunate enough 
to have Ifce SUfi-Bfe IvfeO himself, the world's greatest, 
Wis^t, and mast revolutionary leader. W^^'t swraething 
file country could indeed be proud of? Siting he entitle the 
Chinese to all the vanity and arrogance? 

Incidentally, my GDR friends told me that whenever they 
OpeatSian illustrated Chinese laS^azinc published in German 
rtiCT would start at a staistef iptfte:#c there it wa^, the word 
"fahiM", staring thwn in tfie &c*j every page eaTipting in 
dozens of "fiihrers" — in headlines, captions, and the text itself, 
in letters big and small. It certainly gave one food for thought. 

The hungweipings took an oath lo dedicate their lives to 
^reading Mao's "great thoughts". China was, of course, the 
©si 'e&imtty to he won over. But the deadlines for the victory 
of the "cultural revolution" had to be put off again and again: 
first it was January 1967, then September 1967, and then 
January 1968. The hungweipings could not meet &eir dead-' 
lines, for the people's resistance was growing. 

The hungweipings were always ready to enlarge on the 
Chinese people's merits, their modesty, industry, self-disci- 
pline, thrift, and love for their family and children. There is no 
denying these merits, but no one had ever claimed national 
superiority on such grounds. The hungweipings, however^ 
believed the people's best features to be their most powerful 
^gwnent. But how about the hungweipings themselves, did 
have any of tiie working man's merits? 

When a Soviet driver, an ordinary working lad, came to 
work at the Soviet Embassy in China, he was amazed at what 
he saw: pec^le stmuning atong &e &xeets in all naumer of 
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processions and demonstrations, "shock-action units" of 
himgweipings with red armbands tearing about in trucks, 
arrivals from the provinces niarchij^ XBp and down in rows, 
people wandering all over the place, waving about little xe<i 
books, chanting slogans, singing songs, sacking shops and 
bairdressing and other establishments. 

"Just look at all those spongers!" tlie Soviet driver 
exclaimed. "'1 wonder who feetfe'fil^." 

It was,, of. coui^, tt^ Qiii^e ^raple whp had [o feed tb,^ 
mfliibni 6f y&eing rMifitS. 

Another of the hungweipings' essentia! features was their 
fierce, fanatical anti-Sovictism. They described the Soviet 
people as "modern revisionists" and maintained thM StTUg^. 
against them was paramount. 

For a long time now, the Mao groiip has ;Q^e3 'cai. an 
unflagging anti-Soviet campaign. Every single aspect of the 
Chinese people's ideological conditioning stands out in glaring 
contrast to the communist ideal^,- 

The myths about the illustrious Mao and the "true revolu- 
tionary spirit" of the Chinese would have been impassible to 
Kl^^t^Ht this anti'rSoyiet slander. Hence the barefaced lie 
about a between flie USSR and die USA, and the 
emphasis on the need to fight against "the two superpowers". 

But were the hungweipings as selfless and fanatical as they 
appeared? Was it true that their sole desire was to perform 
"revolutionary" feats and sacrifice themselves for the sake of 
thefrieadw? No, inde^ They took care of fiiBiHselves very well 

"Chairman Mao has bequeathed China to you! You are to 
govern flie stateT' Chiang Ching assured the hungweipings, 
and they roared with delight. They were craving to lake over 
the helm! They had a bright prospect before them, that of 
involvement in power and personal advantage. 
_ The "cultural revolution" biBi^t all education to a halt. 
Tiie hungweipings refused to study. Tf or would iRey WOrfc, for 
they had grown used to idleness, rallies, parades, processions 
and pogrom-like "revolutionary operations". The army had 
provided the hungweipings with uniforms, so that ihey had no 
more worries about clothes, when at the time many people in 
China did sm have a change of trouset?, bccaiiwe hbnc 
rationing was very tight. In fact, they had done wdl qgt pf 
the "cultural revolutkm"; they were being fed attd 'iJid'Sbf fiaiffi 
to do a stitch of work. Besides, they travelled all over the 
coimtry — naturally, free of charge — to "establish rcvolu- 
tipnisy ties". Wbere^eai a "conservative" ndlswiyman iasi^d 



on their buying tickeK, tie would be beatbn up iM'tiiOut mBfeh 
ado for iiis "lack of consciousness". They enjoyed the "cul- 
tural revolution" as a leisurely pastime, in the course of which 
they shed other people's blood. 

Such was the rise of the younger generation of Maoists; first 
unleashed in May 1966, they wkc Slonwid lo act with impun- 
ity, promised power, and granted privileges. In other words, 
they were duped, bribed and used as a cat's-paw. 

But did the poison go right through the whole young genera- 
tion? No, not by any means. That is why the "cultural revolu- 
tion" has never scored any final "victory", and the Soviet 
Union still has many sincere friends in Ciiina, \yhose friendship 
commands le^pest, for it 1 
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"DOWN W[TH.Ml.SF,lJMSANDMONL'MLNrS;"UE\TH(>FTHEWRirtRLAO'Slffi, 
TIEN HAN S LOT. RENEGADES FROM CHINESE CULTURE 

The "cultural revpliJtion" was now io full swii^, None pf the 
Chinese students at"^ i^agogital tfidTOfi^ ih^ had any 
classes ever since it had broken out in May, and I had not had 
any consultations since July. 1 was on my own now, and my 
consultant, Professor Kuo, was nowhere to be seen. 

The Maoists had termed the seventeen years of the people's 
power a "black reign". Professor Kuo was a Party man and 
Depu^-Dean of his department, which naturally made him a 
fefiBlifial ahiii "a party to the black reign". He could be put 
down al any time. 

I would wake up at six in the morning, the usual hour, to the 
deafening strains of a military march coming over the 
loudspeaker in the corridor. Then the announcer would launch 
ipto m dyiy liaijy of Mao'iS tiRciat tifles: great teacher, great 
leader, great commander, great helmsman. 

I would lie in bed listening to the radio: with the library 
fitted out as a hungweiping doss house and my r^earch plan 
ruined past all hope, I had nowhere to hurry. 

As soon as I opened lOy eyes, I would find fil^lf ^X^' 
§e[«(|^ into the Mao portrait over Ma's bed. 

One day I woke up to hear an unusual din coming in 
through the window over the roar of the loudspeaker. An 
endless column of hungweipings was trudging along the street 
to the roll of drums. They were apparently on their way to 
another gala meeting with tiieir leader, and there were not 
eam^ @u^es andtdi^ ^ i^ny tiiem alL Three meetings of 
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tli3l kind had already been held, ^a& Qa tath ottoision file city 
had been virtually paralysed. 

The campus appeared deserted. The two himgweiping 
detachments, vying with.Qachstiier-ia "revolutionary ^irit", 
had already piled into tfufilcs^. %ie' Peking hungweipin^ did 
not have to go on foot, for they were the movement's elite. 
They had already seen Chairman Mao, had smashed up the 
city's Party 'S^paisations and organs of people's power, and 
ha.d done m$S^ other "services" to the movement. The 
^i^si^itj^s eaMiSI Sevoltition Cbnmdttee busy es»b- 
lishing a "new order" on the campus, although the extremists, 
the fringe elements, disapproved of it as not being quite revolu- 
tionary. 

1 walked along an avenue to the city centre. The busses were 
sot Tunniag: 13iey had been commandeered by 'diehungweip- 
ings, so that workers and employees had to go to work by 
bicycle, while those who had intended to go by bus now 
trudged along 00 foot. 1 waBced in flie midst of a silent, sedate 
throng. 

P6ldng was still a place of raids and pegfoms, with hung- 
we^^g slogans changing every two or three days, and targets 
isa^g fmm bgok-seDeis and hairdressers to "bourgeois 
gpods" like crock«ypaint«lpvei;^& flowers. What were tiiey 
up to now? 

Passing through a breach in the medieval city wall, I went 
into the old section of Peking. Here something unusual was 
afoot: hammers banging away all over the place and people 
perched on rooftops. The old part of Peking had as yet 
changed very little and still hid its ancient look. The sti^et was 
lined with one-storeyed buildings with grey-tile roofs and blank 
grey-brick walls looking out upon the road. Trees were the 
only ornamental feature of the urban landscapi.': Peking has no 
Iswas but a great m&ny trees. The inhabitants of the old hp.uses 
had mm eutnfied ottto looftoi^ and wrae bttsy 
hammering away at the stucco comices, the tile SCl#tor&%.at 
the comers of the roofs, and the inscriptions etched itl" the 
stone of the facades. The street, sparsely ornamented as it was, 
was now littered with broken tiles, and the pale, freshly 
chipped spots on the roofs looked like living sores. 

'Carefully printed hungweiyih^ leaflet. ji^Ei^ftFe^ on the walls 
m virtually every Old biiildi&g^ jWMm^ the iSsfi tasfc the 
hungweipings had forcibly taken over the prinHng-works ai the 
Pedagogical University and also, apparently, throughout the 
ciQr. Mao had said that "power grows otit at the barrel of a 
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gun", and the hungweipings had a reverent regard for that 
pronouncement. They had yet to get the j^s, but ^lence had 
a cult with ffi^ 55%iTj?a!itea fife^piffiting-worits 
to t^tty on die "cultural revolution", every hungweiping 
detachment itching to have its own printing-press. The leaflets 
on the walls called on the people of Peking to display their 
loyalty to Mao "thought" by destroying the leftovers of the 
"accursed past", that is, the^yftgEal iiionsters on the rooftops 
and_ the stone lions at the ^J®,, otice installed as a charm 
against evil spirits, and Hie ornaments on gates and 
facades — indeed, everything that made the everyday life of the 
ordinary people more ornamental. 1 saw an old man listlessly 
chipping away al a stone lion at htsga^i. 
"Is this an old hon?" I asked. 

"Yes, he's old. Even my grandfather didb*t know wtei 
they'd set him up. He's always been here." 

As the old man struck out, the lion gradually kisi its shape 
and turned into a slab of stone. 

"Is he in the way? Going to pull him down?'" I continued 
my guarded inquiries. 

"Later, perhaps, we'll take him away, altogether. Now we 
just have to show that we're not aftaai Qf htm. 

"Do you beliere in si^iite yourself?" 

"No." 

"Did you ei*r believe in aiem?" 

"No, never." 

"This was a beautifeil lion." 

"Very beautiful indeed, well-madc and vei-y solid. Look 
how solid he is," the old man replied as he chipped away. He 
was on his guard, for people were beginning to gather aroimd 
us, some youngsters widi red armbands among them. A man 
couldn't be estpected to say much in that kind of company. No 
wonder the catuiese were now somewhat short in their 
answers. To survive the **cnlfeftii feVbluffcB", ime fo Be 
very cautious — and lucky, what's more. No one was quite safe, 
no one knew what would happen tomorrow, let alone the day 
after. 

The Hsitan Arcade, where I stiil went regularly, was 
crowded as of old. The Arcade was ^^ old, Kwth few-signs of 
mpden^sation — an intricate maze of corridors, passageways, 
gall^SISS ahd covered courtyards housing numerous shops, tiny 
theatres, restaurants, dining-rooms, and snack-bars. Sales 
counters everywhere bore the usual sign: "Comrades revoiu- 
tionaty GH^amers! If ym tWnk any of th^, gsojife here ifiak 
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boul gcois, plea^ let the management Icoow so that actiao may 

be taken." 

Now that many goods had been takai oSf tS® shelves, the 
dioio& y/as taadi smaller. Menus everywhere were the same. 
Peking had had many Moslem eating-houses Offering very 
good roast muiion. and I had often sat ijown at a small table 
just outside the Arcade to have a meal. 

Tiiai day, however, the eating-house was closed, with the 
tables and benches piled yp aioas. the wall and hungwetping 
patrols scuttling about. 1 vi^t&M™WleaiStog'iMifia)f'a batch 
of men, some held in a tight ^p, oiksts Vim amiS fmsted 
round Liehind their backs. 

I went north. In Chinese cities, which arc l:iid out in strict 
quadrangles facing the lour cardinal points, people always say: 
going soutfi, going north. 

In a wide sidelane leading from Hsisa, a. besy inieraection, 
stood Kuangchissu, one of Peking's most feittous Buddhist 
temples. I had had a good look al it back in 195!^. but now, 
eight yeai-s later, I couTd not get in. lis beautiful red gales were 
j>lastcred over with proclamations and ultiin$tuffls fwinted by 
sdioolchildren on school rotary presses. 

The temple had been built under the Ch'in Eiynesty ( 1 2th 
' century A. D.). and completed under the Ming Dynasty (15th 
century A. D.). lis gates had been faced with figured colour 
tiles, but these were now gone, 1 gathered from the proclama- 
tions that die old monks had refused to chip away the tiles and 
that-^ hongweipings and the schoolchildren, the ■'httle fore- 
runners" of the revolution, had had to do it tlieniseJves. 

Turning off the sidewalk, I approached the gates and picked 
up a few shards with bits of colour pictures on them. None of 
the numerous passers-by stopped to look at me or paid me any 
attention, but just hurried past me and looked the other way, 
even thou^ I was a fon^ier. Their behaviour showed that I 
wias doing something fliat aol done. 

The gates were shut tight, but through a chink in the o!d, 
cracked" boards I saw the small front yard in disarray: iron 
censers turned upside down, flowers plucked and trampled, 
and the nearest portal criss-crossed with boarding and 
ggttleet: '^BeS^'iWJt 10 be taken off!" I could not say what 
was inside, butthe jjuagft'eipingg had,obviously done a thorough 
job of it. 

What was most disconcerting, however, was ihai the people 
around mc had been terrorised into perfect submissiveness and 
did not even dare notice the brazen-Bwed vancteiism. 
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A short walk to the west of Hsisa took me to a white 
slupa, a Buddhist shrine, which stood in the heart of a 
woridng-class quarter. I made my way along a narrow lane 
teemmg with QiquiSitfw ^ildr^. "Vhn was oat & 

inusemtt, bttt femstd S wotkets- c\ob, t tmStBn'i libt^* and 
.something else on these lines, Tlie stupa was still intact, 
because the hiingwcipings had not dared to go on a rampage in 
a working-class area. The man in charge of the library came 
out to ask me what ! wanted, but said he could not let me in 
witiiom a duly stamped paper. 

The small bells that hung in a circle at the very top of the 
shrine, just beneath its gilded roofing, gave out a slight 
melodious tinkle. 

"Very pleasant sound," i remarked. 

"They tinkle even when there's not a breath of air. They 
IJCT^ S|tpp^" fas willingly replied and went on to Igll me that gs 
tfieb^ «feres6liigh up, fliey always eaughtoi^^uit^t6^& 
or another and kept rni^ug even wheti down bfiloW the 
weather was stifling, 

1 asked him whether msitie &e dirine everytiiing was still 
intact 

*1^" iBssaid, "we have safeguarded the shrinej^'This-'wras- 
tome out by the tinkling bells above our heads. 

In their fight against old ways and customs, the hungweip- 
ings had now fallen upon cultural monuments, chiefly wreck- 
ing the most important and valuable temples, which had 
pitSviously been protected as museums and monuments of the 
past. The hungwcipings were now destroying them to show 
that they were setting up a "new, rcvolutiohary order" and had 
no use for the past. 

Their actions met with unanimous condemnation through- 
out the worid, so that in eaily September, Chou £n-lai 
published a State Council di.re!;aiye on the.prota:tion of monur 
ments. But &e dhve^ive ciraie tim^ ^ ^a^: ^ vtt|£i^ m 
the loose had already done more damage to ancter^ me^o- 
ments than the ravages of time. 

r took a trolley down to Ktikung, tlie imperial palace. As we 
passed Peihai Park, I saw that the gates were barred and that 
some men in overalls were chipping off the bas-relief sculp- 
turing from the pedestal of the Buddhist tenyjle on the central 
hill. 

I got down at the next stop, together with the rest of the 
crowd. They were provincial hungweipiugs who had come to 
PeMB$ to be "seasonetd" in the "cultural revolution" and tp 
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gain "revolutionary experience". Like every visitor to Peking 
^xcept that ih&y got their trolley ride free of charge), they had 
aowisfese fij^^iung (a* caiiaese for "tomstp^am'^. Up 
to then, these boys and ^fe Jifid, of course. Seen very little. 

An "exhibition of revoluftonary training" was on display at 
the museum, but one could also take a look at some of the 
halls and chambers. The guards at the gate did not let me in, 
however. I asked thera -^i^ oot: was it .because &e pfllape had 
also, been damaged? 

"Qh no," ^e guards replied, "fte muaiuai is t^g 
pratected. Bui we're having lectures on the cultural revoludoa, 
whicli are not for foreigners." 1 believed them, because they 
were the usual museum keepers, who had put on red armbands. 
A group of real hungweipings, however, stood in the back- 
ground — just in case. 

I did not mind the refusal: they were welcome to gjve any 
lectures they chose so long as they did not wreck the uniqtie 
palace. 

Now that all the busses had been taken over by the hung- 
weipings, it was quite a problem to go out of town. We Soviet 
trainees went for an outing in an of&cial Embassy car. Our 
driver, a likeable young fellow newly arrived horn the Soviet 
Union, had still to get med to the "new order" and 
somewhat nervous. 

Outside the city there was no traffic at all, the roads were 
deserted. After an hour's drive we reached the foothills of 
Hsishan, the Western Mountains. The entrance to Piyunsy, the 
world-famous Blue Cloud Temple, was plastered over with tat- 
zupaos. The Temple, they said, was closed to the public. One 
vast sheet carried a decision by ihe Administrative State Coun- 
cil, signed by Chou En-lai, which said that the keepers of the 
Temple museum were to be regarded as hungweipings and 

were sim^ witl^ protecting the Temple from my attack by 
"thoise wfio style A^mKilvraliungweipings but are in ti&exst no 

more than thieves and riff-rafF'. In other words, even where 
the Chinese leaders tried to damp down the hooliganism, they 
made believe that it was not tile hat^wei^ngs bitf thieve and 
riff-raff who were to blame. 

Tile hungweipings had obviously been ^gas niy 
previgy^ vistt, when the Tei^Ie had stiU to tiie 

public. 

An elderly man wearing an old-slyle black habit and a new- 
fashioned, hungweiping armband came out of a side portal 
and told us that the museum bad dosed down. 
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"What's the matter? Is the Temple safe? What about the 500 
saints? When will you reopen? What are yoii yoiu^elf?" we 
plied him with questions. 

When he saw that we knew the niOBtanent vmU, he$wd with 
■S8ia'Stfliii6: 

"I'm a keeper. They've turned us into hungweipings to give 
us some prestige, for otherwise no one would obey us. Bui 
we're just a handful, there's notiiing wecQoId'do. Tliey burst in 
by the hundred...," 

"How about the government decision?" 

"It, easw itopUaS^ in September, but the worst damage was 
done tn late August. They've stayed away for some time now." 

It was one of those rare occasions when a Chinese would 
talk to us. The main thing was to make sure that there were no 
wimesses about, because when an^sne efee was present they 
preferred to keep silent. Most Chinese, we felt, had at heart a 
friendly feeling for Hie Soviet people and had not forgotten the 
years of friendship. But the fear of reprisal was paramount. 

The keeper was quite calm, for there was no one around and 
the medieval brick walls were unlikely to have been bugged. 
He toid us that Ihe sackers had forced their w^y into the 
liiu^n, i^tUn up the kwipea*, brokMi sea^wtasts,. BiKitaxi 
away at ornaments, and smashed vessels. 

"They took away all they could," he said. "Maybe ^^want 
to sell it to foreigners and make a pile of money." 

"But this is sheer plunder!" 

"Plunder, indeed. There were many tramps, villains and 
hooligans, and they have smashed ag? .all the sciilptai«& in the 
chambers along the main axis." 

The lay-out of Buddhist temples in China is strictly symmet- 
rica! with respect to a long central axis always running from 
north to south, with rows of small closed courtyards strung out 
along that axis to symbolise ascent along the celestial circles. 
Each of these coiiiVards ends in a main diianiber fvd^k its 
central sculpture, so diat in an ordinary temple flie wrecking of 
the chambers along the main axis would have meant the ruin 
of all that was most precious. What makes the Blue Cloud 
Temple world-famous is a chamber with the statues of 500 
Buddhist saints, standing in a maze of passages [o create an 
unforgettable effect of a st^ assembly. The glided life-size 
sffitui^ carved M wood all have d^rtsnt; intKvidaal attitudes 

and vivid expressions on their faces. But whatever their differ- 
ences, a glance shows each to be the image of a most remark- 
Iceman. 
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"Have the saints survived?" we asked. 

'"They have. They didn't find llicm. Overloolced tiitim, you 
ffie, because they didn't l<now,"' he scornfully explained. 

I congratulated hitn, for this good luck, indeed. The 
uriiqufi'MlI' v(*ife flfe-'stetees nf ffis saiftB' Isyto'tie west'Of the 

main axis, and to find the door leading into it one had to know 
where it was, Bui ihe iemplc had been open to the public for 
many years, and had had thousands of visitors, with poinl^s 
to show the way. So, the hungweiping plunderers had 
obviously never been here before. TSb l^^sr E^eented ^ 
what I was thinking and said: 

'*We did Dui best: we took off all the pointed -Bid 
whatever we could, but that was a mere nothing.Ic6uldn'tS^y 
whether the Tcrnple will ever be open again." 

I asked him about Wofosy, the near-by Sleeping Buddha 

Tejnple. He said il bad ^Isp beep .danjgged but to a les§er 
extent. 

We drove over lo Wofosy, but the girl-hungweipings on 
guard at the entrance did not let us in and would not even talk. 
Through an open portal 1 managed to get a glimpse of the first 
chamber. Happily, the statues inside it were safe, although the 
hungweipings W& ^^^M dieif^ w^ ^t^^ l^tmpa^, 
whidi made them look more like scarecrows flian ancient 
statues. Here the hungweipings did not apparently destroy 
anything, but confined tliemsclvcs lo defiling "tiie monuineni. 
The famous Sleeping Buddha was also sale. 

Patachu, or the Eight Great Places — eight ancient Buddhist 
temples in a hillside park on the outskirts of Peking— was in a 
sad state. We could not get in, and drove over to '^oyuan to 
do some rowing. The park was deserted: the people stayed 
away, for it was no pleasure to be questioned and prodded by 
a "ciiltural revolution" patrol. For the time being, we for- 
cigneis, however, were free tq take our rest as we chose. 

Ours was the only boat cm the vast lake — a truly amazing 
situation in China. A sudden downpour .of rain trapped us 
under the marble bridge at the farther end of the lake. The 
Empress Tsyhsu had built a special gallery for rainy days, 
which ran along the shore of the lake. The best masters had 
painted it over with scenes from Chinese love novels, feats of 
arms and the miracles of the Maoist deities. Several youn^ 
painters, probably Sttidens, WeW at vmk U ^ gallery; 
smearing over the ancient murals with a coarse pattern of 
clouds and roses. Poets, monks and beauties were disappearing 
under a coat of pinkisdi ^int, whiiie bearded, fien%4ookiag 
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imperial generals remained untouched — were they, perhaps, 
meant to inspire ihe hungweipings to fresh military exploits? 
The walls of old pavillions, arches and gateways had all been 
covered up with "cullm'al revolution" slogans. 

V&t<ss*tiiaimn yeai^tioWv^s jseopte's power had befeii dding 

Its. best to locate, collect, restore and catalogue Ihe treasures 
Spared by the centuries of war and imperialist plunder. For the 
first time in Chinese history, the museums had been opened to 
the people. But what was happening now? As I watched the 
destruction of the old murals, I recalled the 
gbnt— symbolically giant-padlock on the door of the History 
Mtiseum in Chenchou, and the hungweipings' attempts to 
wreck the Peking History Museum, which had to be closed 
down as a matter of precaution. Young vandals were running 

riot in China with impuntey:. Itwa& astrangp and patofeilsig^ 
to see, 

GtofeiewSv^ tetiffiif^l atfte Mght of nliso being killed, even 
when thcv are total strangers and one knows nothing of the 
crimes imputed to them. It is, ol coin-se, much worse to read of 
the death of a man one has seen and held in deep a 
man whose books one has read and treasured. 

One fine September day — and aatumfi is fiiS;6€jsf.«e^n iii 
Peking — 1 went out into the city. The campus was deserted, for 
the hungweipings had already left early in the morning. 

That day they concentrated on Wangiuching, the centra! 
trading thoroughfare. They searched every shop for "bourgeois 
goods" like E^pean-siyle coats and pointed-toe shoes that 
were already ^ing out of fashion in Europe. As I walked 
along, patnjl guards kept grabbing me by the sleeve, bm 
reluctantly let me go on spotting my University badge. 

The walls here were covered with "wanted" notices for men ■ 
who were in hiding fnim the himgweipings, Om- nriiice carried 
a photograph of a young man and said that under die "black 
reign" he had taken a course in the Soyiet ttnion,. had then 
lectured in physics at Lanchow Univetsity, and had dared to 
mock at "Mao Tse-tung thought". Wheil they tried to seize 
him, however, he escaped and weni inio hiding. The man had 
originally come from Peking, so the Lanchow hungweipings 
thought he may well have gone to Peking. They were now 
asking their "telkiwrfighlers" in Peking to lielp them catch him. 
Escaping from itoi hungwdpings was now tantamoimt ro an 
admission of guilt and spelled death, usually at the hands of ;i 
wrought-up mob. Running ahead of events, let me add thai a 
fijraii^t laiBT mioiiiier notice on fee wall announeed a "pfece 
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of good news'": Ihe Laiicliow figuilivc had been run lo ground 
al his Peking relatives' place and sent down to be dealt with. 

Ihe ' wanted" notices tsa to sewral dozen — a veritable 
manhunt 

I went.QO08(fa^^e meet towards Pddag^s feiggtst dfepatt- 
ment store, a BBW"'feur-storeyed building, whit^i stands a litilL- 
away frOiti tSe iftsd and forms a small square in from of the 
main entrance. On ihc corner of ihe store I saw a wrilien 
report by one of the cily's "fighting units"', which was head- 
lined; "Boiu^gis element Lao She proves his counter-jevolil- 
tionaiy natucB by-comoiitting black, ^iiijadg.'' 

I Mim& totitetiei* wftSVai;i^Et^S^, 1 eiiuia not. Even 
when 1 was back in Moscow, 1 1^ efifttjjing that it was not 
true. Aficr all, lliere had been no t^eilll announcemenl, and 
ihc hungweiping leaflet — an irrespons&le tblBg — Cptlld WCfl 
have lied. But here is what it said. 

"Ehe hungweiping "fighting atut" «^ cdiftMig « part af flie 
city, probing every hole and comer. When they entered Lao 
She's flat, they experienced "a feeling of indignation and 
revolutionary rage". The old writer's way of life, ihcy found, 
was a '■blend of feudalism and capitalism". The walls of his 
flat were hung with pictures by Chinese masters, and not a 
sirigLe M«P,j?.G!ttEait among all that "feudal rubbish". -He also 
baa a valiiafife collection of old china, but "not a single cup 
with a red banner on il". His library, too, was "stuffed with 
poisonous literature" like ancient Chinese volumes and 
"heaps" of foreign books, all of which weni to prove that he 
was a "foreign slave". Indeed, he also had some "ptjisonous, 
bool^ ill Russian". 

The writer did not show any respect for the raiders, so they 
decided to "fight him in the spirit of the cultural revolution". 

First they told him to stand up, lectured him on the greatness 
of Mao "thought" and suggested that he should "break with 
his counter-revolutionary past" in a simple, decisive and e;qjli- 
cit way: by destroying, immediately and of his own accord, 
every object of feudal, bourgeois and foreign culture in his flat. 
But the writer kept a "counter-revolutionary silence". Tlic 
hungwcipinas talked it over and decided that he had given 
himself away and that Ihcir duty now was to "help him turn 
revolutionary". They set to \vork at once, teaiin^ up all the 
pictures and smashing ^1 fifes c^m, as ijie 'hefplisss fOitaly 
watched their antics. 

The ritual called ftif a "verbal fight" atid, taking a break 
fepm flie vioieiice, fee midsFS tried to remonstrate mtb haa 
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agam. They explamed (the leaflet proudly emphasised) 
in a polite and thorough way that the rotten bourgefris 
culture around him was "pow^erless in the fat^ dial- 
ing Mao Tse-tung thou^t, falling to pieces like year lousv 
crockery , ' ■> j 

La.0 She could stand it no longer and began to speak. He 
"boasted of his services to Chinese culture" and "demagog- 
ically" called them barbarians. He ended by ssy'tt^^^^v 
knew not what they were doing, and would c^Be;;tO regret it 
when they grew up. His final mmam&t wSs taicwi to mean 
downri^t revflemenl of Mao Tse-tung "thought" and refusal 
^(^^SllKself out to "revolutionary counsel". The hungweip- 
ings tlied b? help him along and said [hat wholehearted 
involvement in the "cultural revolution" was flic best way for 
him to understand flie movement. They suggested, therefore, 
that he should bum h^ Q\wibojaJ(S there and then. Lao She did 
not even budge. They efered to help him bring the books to- 
gether "considcnng his age and physical infirmity", but still he 
would not move. Then they took him by flie arms so as to 
make him bum the books, but, the leaflet protested, fliey did 
not apply any violence or abuse l«in in any way. On the 
contrary, ttey swoifii vtas a model of proper and polite' 
behavibur. 

But at this point, Lao She's wife siiddenlv "pounced" upon 
Ihe hungweipings and, "in a fit ol coiinter-revoluflonary 
began biting and scratching them -like a mad dog" tot^veilt 
flicm from "helping him to burn his books". In ^er to 
protect their own lives and heiflfli, the "revolutionary com- 
J^aes" had to resort to force, quickly tvinn the woman's hands 
In spite of his wife's "counter- revolutionary" behaviour 1 ao 
She tried to shield her. so giving himself away altogeflier as an 
enemy of the "cultural revolution": "the truth will out" His 
hostility culmmatcd m his suicide— lie died "blinded bv his 
Glass hatred". ' ^ 

^ "His mean, black suicide was meant to harm our revolu- 
tionary cause. In fact, however; he has merely admitted his 
feudal-bourgeois essence as a class enemv. d'isseminator ^ 
poLson and foreign slave." The leanel ended with the promise 
ol a sure and eariy victory for flie "cultural revolution" despite 
the scheming of its maiidous raiemies, who. will even iesort to 
suicide "as EffwovoeatiOH". 

1 refused to accept the cruel fact behind the shameless 
bombastic rhetonc, but nofliing had been heard of Lao She 
e^^siace. 
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In 1966, suicides in China were an everyday affair, tdimBOy 
people could not stand the ritual-like humiliations. 

There were three suicides in two montiis at.the Pediigogical 
Univt^^ alooe; a {upetiona^y of the di^antted "black" City 

in a canal near Yihoyuan Park: after three d^ lE&d t^ts of 
public humiliation, a lecturer of the history departmertt threw 
himsiilf into a well; and a young student jumped out of fifth- 
floor window in the course of a meeting. As for all those who 
succumbed to strokes and heaaifailures after facing a disgrace 
rally for hours pn end, they were said tp haive "died of. various, 
ailments". 

But the report of Lao She's death was somewhat doubiful. It 
said that the writer had committed suicide in front of a whole 
"Q^l^tng afiit''> but did not give any details. Lao She was an 
Olamanin poor health (he was 67), while the j'oun^ters had 
berai used to do irfolence. They cStM v/^\ have latt^ 
dieimelves, for he had been a man of pride and dignity and 
mould never have stooped to kowtowing to the infuriated 
Morm-ti-oopers. Their own leaflet s^d fliat he had not boiml 
his head before them. 

Lao She was wideIy'S&™'fii-"fe©lh;in China and abroad, for 
liis many novels, stories^ ptej* SaiJ. eSsays. Two volumes of his 
collected works and more than a dozen otherbooks have been 
published in the USSR. His Ciiy of the Cm People is a biting 
satire on great-Han chauvinism under the Kuoniintang. His 
sa^^, however, is so powerful that it also presents a danger 
fi)r every other breed of Chinese n.atisnahsis: the Mao- 
isR, too, have preferred'TiOt to'-iiflpw the book a sieeond prin- 
ting. 

I saw Lao She in 1958, when he came to meet a group of 
Soviet specialists working in China at the lime. He came in, 
leaning hghily on his walking-stick, and told us about the 
bcwks'he had read, the schools he had gone to, his efforts to 
fiiaa a job as a youtii, and about his father, who had been a 
very poor man ^ life. He spoke in a quiet, unhurried way, 
and had the ^itle smile of a roan who had wMi some hard 
times. 

Lao She unique in his perfect knowledge of the lan- 
gli^go, ways and customs of oid Peking, its teaT-iootns tmd, 
i^jfiow laies, its poverty, joys and sufferings. No WttSdKf feiS 

trenchani plays on everyday life in Peking had a stirring effect 
on the audience, who found that Lao She put a mirror to their 
own life. 
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The Soviet magazine Novy Mir (No. 6 for 1969) carried 
V. 1. Scmanov's translation of Lao She's City of the Cat 
People, a mastcrpieoe^Ofi^^ftfej^ Hil^fe^. Miture generations 
'pf Chines will come to appreciate these efforts to make 
Chinese writings known to the world m the dark days of the 
"cultural revolution". 

While the Chinese rulers and press have been slinging miid 
at the Soviet Union, the Soviet people have never vaned' & 
their interest in and concsra f9r the Chinese cultural heritage. 
Sir fliiffjf have the future of the Chinese people and their culture 
close at heart. 

Upon the publication of Lao She's story in the Soviet Union, 
official China finally came up with an indirect statement aboiif 
the writer's death. In April 1970, the magazine CAiVie^e Lrtem- 
lure carried' isx abusive article about tiie writer, seeking to 
blacken the victim and whitewash the real crimin;ils. It said: 
"Not long ago, the social-impcrialisis evoked the ghost (sic!) of 
this shameless rogue and published in full a translation of his 
City of the Cat People in one of their journals. At the moment, 
Criticism of this reaclinnar\' writer by the broad' jBTOlogOTaf?*' 
ma^i^of Peking is in full swing." 

Tliere is no point in quoting any farther: the whole 
article — a long string of juggled "facts" interspersed with elev- 
en paragraphs of Mao quotations set out in bold type — boils 
down to a public admission that Lao She is no longer alive. 

His books have b^n banned and burned in China, but he 
wiU yet beratKi feoOi fe difera and abSsad. Mfejitoie is not to 
be dsteted irom the ^mais o^ Chim^e cultnte. 

The "cultural rcvolutitm" fighters, instigated by the MaE^^ 
were attacking the country's intellectuals with perfect im^tm- 
ity. 

What with the terrorism, the violence, the bitter '.truggic for 
power at the top and the anarchy and group strife at the grass- 
roots China's cultural life had come to a standstill. Books and 
literary journals were no longer being published: all the 
newsprint now went into multinulHon editions of Mao writ- 
ings. Most bookshops had be^ li^Kked, oJ,d hints had 
taken off the sct^, ■anfl"fll6 theStfes mri 'staging no more 
than five or six "revolutionary" plays, which had sur- 
■(ff^ed because Chiang Ching had had a hand in producing them. 

The Chinese film industry was luming out publicity fiin& 
about Mao's meetings with the hungweipings, Chfaese- 
Albanian friend^i^ and imdcar-wesqjoos tests. 
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In cultural ti;rms. China was now a wasteland. Under the 
Mao personality cult, all creative activity had become impos- 
sible. The Maoists had turned against all national tradition and 
everything that had been achieved siqce liberation, doing 
untold damage to the Chhiese pnople an^'ife cultoral heritage. 

The Manisl-controUcd central press took to publishing 
hungweiping charges against convicted workers in culture, like 
Tien Haa, Bs^ Yea, OayangShan, aiaTin, aiaoShn-li, and 
Hua Chun-wu. 

"the hungweipings cSliaiea'^^ attacks in hackneyed terms,, 
casting a slur on the whole of a man's life from beginning to 
end and never saying a word in his favour. The charges were 
also sk-TCOtyped: anti-socialist activity, bourgeois ideology, 
and revisionism. The real reason for any attack, however, was 
a man^ resistance in one way or another to die spm&^ ef. 
Mao's personality cult tiirooghoui tiie country. 

On IJeMmber 8, 1966, when I was already back in Mos^, 
a Peiaas radio station taken over by the hungweipings 
announced that on December 4 the Peking hungweipings had 
arrested a group of prominent men. Among these was Tien 
Han, Chairman of the Chinese Playwrights and Actors 
Union, author of Ae PRCs national anthem, a Comfflifliist 
since 1932, an active undeiSTOimd fighter and ttte t^iUIlto^S 
best-known dramatist and script writer. 

On December 6, one of the cenlral papers, Kiiangmin 
Jihpcio, devoted a whole page to the charges against Tien Han. 
II said, among other things: "On the eve of Liberation, this 
chameleon wormed his way into the Party.' He usurped power 
among the stage public and held it for more than ten years, 
loyally followed the counter-revolutionary revisionist line of 
the former Propaganda and Agitation Department under the 
CPC Central Committee find the former Ministry of Culture, 
used the "red banner" Si a cover to fi^t against the red 
banner, and waged a rabid fight agaitfst &e Piaty, socaklSKn 
and Mao Tse-tung thought.... 

"At the start of the cultural revolution, he conspired with a 
handful of counter-revolutionary revisionist elements to come 
out in open opposition to Chairman Mao's great instructions 

6n the etfittBaltBvolution." 

The paper referred to Tien Han's stingmg remarks against 
the Maoists. "Tien Han has long abused MaoTSe-tong thought, 



^As I have said, however, he had joined the P«rty in 1932, that is, 17 
ym» feeforc-LJisrairoB. 
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denounced the movement for a vigorous study and appli- 
^tion of Chairman Mao's writings, and for the propaganda 
md iaiplewefi^Qn of Mao Tse-tung thought, claiming that 
one could 'sponge on ail that forever'. He slandered Mao Tse- 
tung thought by denying its universal truth, correctness and 
relevance to all countries, even those beyond the four seas. In 
1958, he alleged that 'in the final count, the CPC is still fairly 
young and lacks the necessary experience".... Wherever his 
black hand could reach out^ Tien Han tried to jput out the 
l^^tSj^ of Mao Ts&-faitg3^|^.^ Ms TX^&eM^-fPii^ 
m^i^^^ were spcarheadeaJ agitinst Oiairman j^iG, af^iinsit 

Mao TSe-tung thought." 

In setting out these charges, Kucmgmin jihpao drew on the 
tatzupaos posted up at the Chinese Playwrights and Actors 
Union. 

Even the hungweipings' vicious demagogy goes to show that 
their efforts to "revolutionise" the caimtry met wtth resistance 
on the part of the C^inrae intelHgwHaa. Kence the massive 
repressions of 1966. 

Tien Han was arrcsttd in Derember, but the hungweiping 
had begun ta, harrass him mudi eailier. In September, th^ 
came up wtte a demand to have a song about Mao, "iTie East 
Is Red", substituted for the PRC's national anthem, written by 
the "black bandit" Tien Han. They hung the central streets of 
Peking with leaflets calling on the "revolutionary comrades" to 
take an active part in the fight against the convicted workers in 
literature and the arts, Tien Han among them. 

Tien Han, Uke the convicts at the Pedagogical University, 
was allowed to go home for the weekends, and the leaflets 
invited everyone to pay him a visit "at any hour of tlie day or 
night" to "fight" him in his own home: the victim was not to 
have a moment's respite. 

Whenever I went to see my friends at.the I-<angu^..Insti^te 
&at S^tember, tfasdraj^s^&efonlE^H^ grave 
shih, a great Chinese painter. He had died before the hung- 
weipings emerged on file scene, so they desecrated his grave. 
Many foreigners passed the place, so that die -outside world 
soon found out about this evil deed. 

The hungweiping vandals were indeed having a field day. At 
Peking's musical schoote, for instance, they would throw the 
grand pianos out fSf Ae'is'indciWJn a campaign against "foreign 
instruments". Tliey forced the piano-players to make a written 
promise that they would never play the piano again, and those 
who rebi^ f^ttis liu Sbih-ton, a imzewihnK' at the interaa- 
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tional Tchaikovsky competitfon in Jdcscpw) wpuld have their 
fingere crushed. 

F«^ i€I meir talk of stamping out "^old ways and customs", 
the Maoists viettts m eSsct 00 Sffer^t ftsfiD. medieval vandals 
and fanatics. 

One special feature of the MaoiSt political coup against the 
PRC's Icgiiimate people's power was that the slriiggle revolved 
around culture and ideology. Hence the name of the move- 
ment, ■■culmral re«>luUoB" — a teem counterfeited to look like 
a Leninist term. 

TTie intellectuals, the wiltfers' in partiinilar, ha^ siffi^tea a 
great deal at the hands of the raving, ignorant youngsters, who 
were free to humiliate, torture and kill by way of exerting an 
"influence" on the dissentejrs: Even k?, thosj who "^jented" 
were lemaritably few. 

i btevt rfiMay^SsM tfBit KiJCi M^e was the first to corne out 
with a penitent statement. The Maoists advertised his speech jo 
every way, inviting others to disavow their own selves and 
Chinese culliirc in return for a pardon Irom the Maoists. Some, 
of course, did. Thus, the Shanghai writer, Hu Wan-chim, did 
penance in l9Mk He Hf/JBS S is^^t io file mid^jysOs 
pubhshed some stories as an amateur writer, whose skill 
unproved with the years. His short novel. Domestic Question, 
brought him renown because it was turned into a play that was 
Staged in Shanghai with the blessings of Chiang Ching, Mao's 
wife. Quite naturally, there was much in his writings that was 
alien to the ideas of the "cultural revolutign"j and he was now 
confessing to having "partalffin of the poitoa of^tie'l^oibgy of 
feudalism, capitalism and revisionism". 

Here are some specimens of the writings of this neophyte 
Maoist. Hu's story is about Shanghai, hut he starts out with a 
general declaration: '"Support for or struggle against Chairman 
Mao's 'Speech' in Yenan is the criterion for dfetinguishing the 
revolutionary and the coimter-revolutioiiary, the mily revolu- 
tionary and the pseudo-revolutionary.'" That is the usual view 
of the revolutionary approach taken by all the Maoists. Mao's 
speech on literature and art in Ycnan in May iy42 was now 
declared to be the "summit of the aesthWiC thOU^t of 
Maifxism-Leoinisp of our day", 

Hu g(«s*0n! seventeen years since the c^blishment of 
flie new Chtoa th^ has been a constant and acute struggle 
b«ween two_.jalMda lines io literature and the arts. The main 
reason for vm J&tsA in tbe centie and in the localities fii^ 
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was the black line on literature and art. which was the direct 
opposite of the proletarian revolutionary ime represented by 
Chairman Mao. This black line served to reabre capitalism 
and was r^resente^ b^ g. handful of counter-revolutionary 
revfetoaiist -<aeM|6^fe liife "tii' Ting-yi, Chou Yang, Hsia Yan 
and other^. ftiyi their chief secret pillar was the boss of those 
who were vested with power inside tlie Party and were moving 
along the capitalist uay."" 

Hu parrots the hungweipiiig formulations,^and. Uiere is.need 
to explain what he Miys. 

Lu Ting-yi, Chou Yang and Hsia Yan had, in fact, been old 
Communists, who had taken part in the Liberation struggle. 
Hsia Yan. lor instance, had been leader of an underground 
group at the Kuominiang film studios in the 1930s. For 17 
yeais saftsr 1949. they took part iii btifli^ ffi^ flew China. Lu 
ITB^yi fras in charge of the Prtjpaganda D^artment of the 
Central Committee, Chou Yang was his Deputy, and 
Hsia Yan was a Deputy Minister of Culture of the PRC and 
was in charge of China's cinema industry. The "boss", on 
whom they had allegedly relied, was none other than Liu 
Shao-chi, Chairman of the PRC, for at that time the pJ^CSTS. 
were not yet hi the habit of designating him by name, if 
they were allowed to abuse him as they liked. 

Hu went on to say that in 1962 "the black wind began to 
blow" in SbKighai What weK his chaises against his oppo- 
nents'.' 

"They trial hard to implant the reactionary feudal, 
bouigeois and revisionist goods. Emperora, mandarins and 
generals, talented young men and beautiful young women 
strutted on the stage. Plays with the appearance of spirits and 
supernatural beings, love stories — all escaped from the cage as 
being the traditional repertory. The 'traditions' of the 1930s 
were developed on the screen, and much effort and money mas 
put into filminf fee Stage Sis^i t^^mt, file *great', 
'foreign', 'aridfSdt*, feudal', 'bourgeois', and 'revisionist' was 
similariy co!tiVaifed. In the press much was being said about 
things that had nothing to do with politics, like 'literary trends", 
'literary skill and style', and The Fretwork Dragon of Literary 
Tlioiiglif was extensively quoted, but not a woi^" vras said 
,^Out Chairman Mao's 'Speech'." 

Lei ifs try w fratsslatt Hti*s wrifiHg frani the hungweiping 

jargon to normal idiom. His adversaries popularised Chinese 
and foreign classics. On the stage they presented die tradi- 
tionai i^iertory of piays whidi tte ChinKfe people. Hfced. The 
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screen showed the revolutionaries' struggle in tlie 1930's, who 
were then acting without Mao's leadership — a monstrous 

iscd flie famous fifth-century aesthetic treatise The Fretwork 
Dragon of Literary Thought, which can be compared witfi 
Aristotle's Pontics, but not in any sense with Mao's speech. 
The label "revisionist" was maliciously tagged on to Soviet 
literature, ■ft*tich had mudi translated and mvidly tesA im 
China, 

He said that in Shanghai the key posts were filled by Mao's 
opponents. At the Second Session of the Shanghai branch of 
the Literature and Arts Association many well-known writers 
were admitted lo membership and thus provided with a 
rostrum. During the session, the two men who led (he 
Shanghai branch, Yeh Yi-chun and Kung Lo-sim, arranged 
fijF the diowing of Soviet Orals — Hu calls them revisicaiist— and 
even the reading of Soviet journals. 

Hu said that Keh Ching-shi, First Secretary of the Shanghai 
Qty Committee of the CPC, was among Jvlao's supporters, 
and die men who led the Shanghai branch of the Literature 
and Arts Association fought against his influence, Hu is quite 
generous in lauding the activity of the late Keh, wift etnpliasis 
on the fact that he "lent an attentive ear to the views of 
Comrade Chiang Ching". Consequently, llie main criterion of 
the 'revolutionary tiffam^" is one's attitude to :aie ^ew» of 
Mao's wife. 

Ha insisted ftat "every one of us must establish the absolute 
authority of Mao Tse-tung thought deep in our hearts", and 
adiMtted fiiat not all was well viith this "authority" business. 

"We should soberly realise," he went on, "that deep in the 
beans of our workers in literature and the arts and also in the 
organisations and establishments the absolute authority of 
Mao Tse-tung tiioi^t on literature and art has yet to be fully 
estabfished. 

"We should soberly realise: the counter-revolutionary revi- 
sionist elements represented by Chou Yang and Hsia Yan 
held sway in liicruty and artistic circles for such a long time 
that tliey have struck poisonous roots in many places, and still 
ftaws strength. "V(fe uprooted SOJne of &^s&, but % pMt 
remain.^ and h^ gone into lud)i!g>' 

"Wf- should soberiy realise: ffiefe-iS cdilfusSdB ih ffie rffiiKS df 
workers in literature and the arts; it is not so easy to distinguish 
between the Left, the Centre and the Right, and the class ranks 
xsxyaA &e Left are qnly just taking Ahafte; &e levis^nist Bne in 
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literature and art has yet lo be fully criticised, the face of some 
of the old leaders has still to be clarified, powor has apt yet 
been taken in some organisations." 

Indeed, Mao's "thought" had far from t«iimiphed complete- 
ly, but the "confusion",, in which fiie organisers themselves did 
ftOf iSOSw Right from Left, gave much room for setthng 
persona! scores, for endless evil doings, machinations and per- 
secutions. After all, the "roots" which were being eradicated 
were living people. The leaders, whose "faces wesre not yet 
clarified", had been building die new China for seventeen 
yem. CSiBetim SO^eSy vim being mutilated by group struggle 
and implantation of the personality colt. The Maoists openly 
called their criticism "gun-fire", but the guns were not trained 
at sparrows but at men. die best men in China, men wifii a 
revolutionary past, those who had not been indmidated by 
Kuommm^g^ «p!^sals and who had fou^t for the people's 
le^Iutipn, 

List us note that even the semi-official "epochal" work did 
not quite escape the vicissitudes of fortune under die "new 
order". 1 have in mind Chin Ching-maTs flovel, The Song of 
Ouyang Hai, which 1 described above. 

The first sjgiisi, of dissatisfaction with it appeared ni August 
I966,.a J(MGra bf debauchery on the part of the hungweipings, 
who were being encouraged in every way to display "revolu- 
tionary" initiative. Having sacked the bookshops, and de- 
stroyed the personal libraries of various citirons by burmag 
their books or turning tliem into pulp, the hungweipings were 
looking for an opportunity to find fault with The Song of 
f^ai as well, for it had published before the "cul- 
tm& revolution". The man who had had the bad luck of 
designing the book was the first victim. 

The Chinese edition said that the design had been made by 
Chih Huci, which could be a pen-name or a first name only. 
However that may be, the hungweipin^ directed their fury at 
Ch2i Hud. He had divided the cover into two unequal parts, 
with the upper part, taking up about two-thirds, depicting a 
sculpture on Ouyaiig Hai's feat; ii shows the hero, feet planted 
on the rails, pushing the rampant horse off the track, his face 
distorted with effort and turned towards the hurling train. Hie 
sculpture on the cover is presented in &e ccrfour'of bMItte; 
against the background of a flaming red banner, with only a 
litfle of the bacfc^ound in wfciite. The lower third is black, with 
the name of fte novd and flie autiior's name inscribed in led. 
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In feet, the whole cover was true to the content and the offi- 
line, but the hungweipings decided that it was "coiinter- 
lewSU^onary" because of the black colour. 

they would break into the publishing house and scurry 
across file city in search of flie artist, who was to "^we^ for 
the black colour on the cover which wa? Offeosms fi^ a 
olutionary" novel. Apprehensive readers iffftb tD lEe^ 

the book tore off the cover. I saw many copies of the novel 
wUhQlit Ihe gover in the hands of students and office workers 
■Who haa conife' fettSiefiathe compulspiypohtical classes. 

In 1967, following some iE^tii^-afflPOg the groups^, 
Chu the eminent sponsor of flie n&fS, ivffis'*^^!?^- as 9. 
"counter-revolutionary double-dealer". A hysten(^q{^|(^ 
was mounted in the press against Liu Shao-chi, the liead of 
State. The changes of line and principle m China's political lilc 
came so thick and fast that the novel was "outdated in 
something like six months. Let m recall, in this context, that 
according to Kuo Mo-jo. its main distinction was its great 
capacity, for it contained almost all the political lines andpnn- 
ciples ri^t up to 1963. Now tfaey vext becommg obsolete 

'^e'?t^Sa£?'-tried to hasp abreast of the fluid polit- 
ical situation, and began feverishly, to rewnte tt^boot On 
May 22 1967, the Chmese papers began W fSfiiy ^mam 
from the revised manuscript in which the author abos^ im 
Shao-chi and his policy in every possible way. But these new 
poblications were soon suspended, the author fell silent, for the 
corrections had apparently done him no good. He had now to 
pay for the erstwiiile sponsorship of Tao Oiii by m 
disgrace widi the new authorities. 

On February 17, 1968, Jean Vincent, France Presse corres- 
pondent in Peking, reported the appearance of tatzupaos criti- 
cising The Song pf Ouyang Hai. That was as low as anyone 
m iXL yS!im china, the "epochal" work had burst like 
a soap bubble in the nudst of the bloody intetnecme str^e and 
squabbles into which the Maoi^ "cultural revoliifami' Jiad 
plunged fte country. 



M. CANNm) CULTURE 

S*^tS^gBWBOWN. DRIVE AGAINST THESrAGE.SOWN WtlH SHAKES- 
tBOm A»» BALZACI ANTI-SOVIET HOUGH. "INSPIRATIOIS^A 

ROURGEOIS SURVIVAL". 

In the "cultural revolution" period, the Maoist leadership's 
cultural policy was designed to isolate flie Chinese from, the 
rest of the world, above all, from the achievements of the 
human mind and the treasure-house of irorid culture. The 
Maoists were terrified of the influence that the living example 
of the sociahst countries could exert, and so vented their 
hatred on Soviet culture, a vehicle of humanistic traditions and 
an embodiment of vibrant progressive thought wliich looks to 
the future. 

If an isolated society with a despotic regime and a low living 
standard was to be set up, the people's requirements had to be 
deliberately pushed down to rock-bottom. The best way to do 
tius, the Maoists believed, was to deprive the Chinese people of 
any spiritual nutrimMt Accordmgly, their press started a 
dema^)gic: canmai^ ^^dist the dassii^ Irarftage and the 
aohieveint3tts#^^sibliftiaiigei^i trUfe fiiahisprings be- 
hind the campaign — the urge to isolate China and to lock up 
the Chinese people in a hermetically sealed can — were thorough- 
ly concealed, wiih vulgar sociological slogans being put forward 
as the ostensible arguments. The drive against world culture 
was started on a broad siaile a few ySBEs bt^&ct the massive 
"ciUturalreyplution" movement Articles by the Chinese wreck- 
<m bf finte&ewere a bitter pill for those who had the Chinese 
people's destinies close at heart. Every blow dealt at some 
classic of the arts meant that the Chinese were being deprived 
(rf access to his worlcs. Therein lay the . tragedy of tlie 
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situation; Shakespeare, Debussy or Louis Aragon could not 
suffer from the Maoists' slanders — these men were outside 
iheir reach, but ordinary Chinese were instantly deprived ol 
cultural nutriment,, and with the advance of the 
MMM dampaign le^ afld *ertd ttiltai* was^ ai^^ie 

to the people. Their life on short rations in harsh eveiyday 
conditions was supplemented wilh spiritual siai'vation. 

The Maoists' publicly proclaimed cultural nihihsm was at its 
height in early 196^, when I csroe to China. Let us recall Ihal 
in preparing the; ^Hi|w*if)ing iD'bVement as ffie ni^ shock 
force of the -cultural revolution", the Maoists saW«).it thai 
Chi'nese young people were "safeguarded" from the "corrupt" 
influence of the world humanistic culture. In August 1964, 
Cbao Li, a Maoist critic, wrote quite openly, making no bones 
(ffiKiat his purposes and intentiottSS '-'Bsafl^^ ideology of 
every shade absorbed by European bourgeois Uterature, 
mcluding the ideology which at one time, at a definite his- 
torical period, had a progressive part to play, be it ideas of 
emancipating the individual and of personal happiness, 
extt)Iled by the humanist writers ol the Renaissance (from 
Boccaccio to Shakespeare), be it the ideas of individual protest 
preached by writers of actiTO romanticism and cxiUcal realism 
in the 1 9th century (from Byron to Romain Rolland) or of 
reformism (from Hugo to Bernard Shaw), right np 10 Tolstoy's 
'nonresistance to evil by force' — all of these are directly 
antithetical to the proletarian colleclivist ideology in the light 
of the class struggle... If ure fail to subject to sharp critidtaft 
the various stripes of non-proletarian ideology i» the literary 
writings of the foreign classics and allow fliem to spread 
among our readers, they will inevitably exert a negative 
influence and slow down our cause of socialist, communist 
ideatoj^^^ education. Indeed, judging from the responses of 
5om& young smdents and readers, they have already been 
esterting sndi an influence." ' 

Behind a barrage of talk about "collectivism" and "proletM^^ 
ian revolutionary spirit", the Maoists barmed and withdrew' 
from circulation the European Uterature of die 19th century as 
being especially harmful for the "new order" to be set up in 
C^os^ B & CHKM again interesting to note that tiiese purposes 
were riot even concealed but opesily declared. The joumiil 
Wenyipao (1964, No. 4) wrot«: ''Ths i«mfSi0S''^cslpsaSsm 
in Ui&BMiin r^eci and extol tht bourgeois ^tK^Cigyqfindivi- 
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dualism and humanism and in conlcnt ihey all describe, 
almost without exception, how the main character has sue- 
Meded in securing pesettial happiness by means of indis^iil^ 
struggle. This way was ttaveUed, for instance, by Julien from 
Stendhal's Red and Black, Leo Tolstoy's Anna Karenina, Rol- 
land"s Jean Christophe and other leading characters. From our 
standpoint their purposes in human life and their way in life 
were petty and insignificant. None of Ihcm ever reached their 
goal. Jiilien was plunged inlo the de^fli of the contradictions of 
a split piBtsOaaJity aViti' in" ortfer fe be' rid df 'fflife contradiction 
was forced to choose a path leading to destruction. Anna 
Karenina committed suieide in a state ol despair. Jean Chris- 
tophe. tor his part, no longer fought against the social ■'evil 
and injustice" in his later years, and his music became 
teEKisingly pacific, being filled with religioiaS t&tffifi Hi6'^- 
vms nothing but tragic. None of these characters ever drew on 
the toilmg people for wisdom and strength; in addition, most 
of them took a scornful and arrogant attitude to ihe broad 
masses. 'Works of tliis kind, while they do expose the feudal 
aristocracy and bourgeoisie, cannot show the reader the right 
wa^. The individualistic purposes of human life and the way of 
iil#yidual struggle which they extol are even more incompat- 
ible with the proletarian revolutionary spirit of collectivism." 

Tn 1963, Chiang Cliing, Mao's wife, became very active in 
the sphere of Chinese eulture. She started a drive against the 
Chinese classical stage. The "revolutionisation" of the theatre 
began with the expulsion fixim the stage of plays dealing with 
the "supernatural". Then came Shakespeare's turn for having 
"dared" introduce witches in his tragedy Macbeth. One critic 
ventured the cautious observation that that was an ■■aesthetic 
method", a '"piece of entertainment". The Maoist Ssuma 
Chang-ying responded with an article cnritled "How to Treat 
Superstition in Shakrajieare's Plays"'. He wrote; "Of course, 
from die slancif^mt erf ^ ^main ^^eiine m6 mbjeci, the evil 
spirits and sorcery do not amount to the 'main thing' in the 
piay. The idea of Macbeth is Macbeth's exposure.... But here is 
the point: who is to punish the criminal'.' In his Mucbetli, 
Shakespeare gives the wrong answer. He has failed to explain 
the truth of history: social forces musi put an end to the 
Qfjcam's rule. By contrast, lie has exceKively depicted the iQle 
^^ce\€%m'C^mm^.,. WlifielhfeevU spirits, supet^6d 
and ■sorcery havB.not entirely dfelt^d Ae^ of the ^inain 
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con&aif in Macbeth, they have still become Ae-titE^ Sentt^ 
of the principal scenes of the play,... And when some say tfiat 
they are not 'the main thing' in the play, but a 'piet^ of enter- 
lainment", ttial does not accord with the facts. To assert this in 
effect means obscuring the negative aspects of Macbeth as a 
play and preventing us to compreliend it critically." 

And here ia what the same author says about Shakespeare's 
sonnets: "From the few extant historical materials, we know 
that Sliakespeare was religious while his relatives (hicluding 
Dr. John Kerr, his son-in-law) were also religious. That is why 
although there is some fine verse issuing a challenge to destiny 
in his essentially aiitobiographical .collection of sonnets, they 
r^^iffqimss siqjersdtion and belief in piedestiaation (Sonnets 
li, 15, 26, 60, 98, 107). Belief in the stars, fortune-tellmg, 
"stffcery, belief m the devil and fte soul are all expression of a 
superstitious faith in predestination. In his sonnets Shakes- 
peare repeatedly speaks about all this, and we carmot ignore 
tiie facts." 

Hie Western pre^ (^isured the Maoists' vi^ari.Q' andciliU- 
isaa. iS^-was a eiBnons polemic Betw^ tHe^fii^s prtes 

and Vie Christian Science Monitor about Shakespeare. On 
July 20, 1965, The Christian Science Monitor carried an 
article entitled "The Threat of Shakespeare". The author pre- 
sented a very simple scheme: Shakespeare was being taken to 
in t&e PRC, cons^nently he was dangerous. Ftear of 
$tl$l^ipeare, according to the American, was due to the fact 
^if^ plays were a balsam of common sense which tended to 
dat^ down the revolutionary fever. (The American author 
was certainly perspicacious: within a year, China was indeed 
plunged into the "fever" of the Maoist "cultinal revolution".) 

On Octpb^ 26, 1965 Xwen^nii^jt^Sd r^ponded with an 
abusive ref^ tb &e jocular $6&ifl in tiS newspaper by 
carrying Chou Hung's article entitled "Shakespeare and The 
CImsiian Science Monitor". Chou Hung approached the 
American's feuilleton in all seriousness and proceeded to 
"\ytutewash" Shak^ipeare in his own way by informing his 
ffiat k ^ (5f -ShakMpearfc^ ^^&hs China was 
mentioned only twice, and tliat bl metapliore, SO that Shakes- 
peare himself was not involved in anything anti-Chinese. Chou 
Hung then went on to set out the historical substantiation for a 
reappraisal of his works. He declared the .Chinese principle of 
"taking the good and rejecting the bad" in any legacy to be the 
"universal law of cultural d^dopaient". He wrote: "This is a 
universal law of the attis^ to may cnltural legacy in the'de- 
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vdppn^nt of culture, althou^ the criteria of the good and the 
bad have been diffirent. Let^us recall, by way of example, the 
epoch of the Renaissance in Europe. In that period, the 
ancient culture of Greece and Rome was extolled in every way, 
but that was not a revival of the whole but only an extraction 
of what was hGcessaiy.for one's. own development. If that is 
your apprcStife ftft cifliural I^ey of an exploitmg Class, filte 
yours, docs not the Chinese people, now creating an unparal- 
leled socialist culture, have the absolutely lawful right to 
approach with strict analysis in the spirit of the "take the good 
and reject the bad' principle to the foreign cultural legacy, 
including Shakespeare, who is oadoulrtedijr a part of the 
system of bourgeois jdajlo^?" 

Having justifiSa ffl'ihSfelf ifi ftis way by naihng Shakespeare's 
"bourgeois character" ;ind bringing out the "unparalleled 
novelty" of culture in the PRC, Chou Hung goes over to the 
offensive; "Messrs. bourgeois, we respectfully advise you not 
to mention Shake^eare. Not to motion — that is all—other- 
wise your stagnatiai astf ^grieMtifm beiS»nft t^Vious. 
Shakespeare and you yourselves are at different poles of the 
epoch" of capitalism. For us who are building socialism he is a 
grain in the historical legacy from which our radiant reality has 
advanced inconceivably far ahead. But for you, those who are 
degenerating, even the li^t of .dleeailier bourgeois humanism 
still lias power of rasposurc. The article in The Christian 
Scierise Monitor claiins that Shakespeare is the medicine of 
COnmion sense and that very few people who have read his 
wOrks have found themselves unable to escape from dogmatic 
tflJinking remote from reality. If that is truly so, we regret that 
you belong to these few. Beeause aithgugh you have writtKi 
much about Shakespeai* arid ha^^Staged rflany &f fas t^^, 
thai is. in other words, although you take his medicine of 
common sense in considerable dozes, it has nor induced you to 
abandon the wild vision of dominating the world and fighting 
against the Chinese people and the peoples of the whole 
world.... Shakespeare will not save you." 

It was the description of human emotions in Eurc^^n clas- 
sical hterature that most irritated the Maoists, for then-purpose 
was to foster in China a breed of men and women who would 
hold sacred nothing but the will of the "leader". While the 
curses hurled at romantic love could somehow be explained by 
a hypertrophied purism or China's need to reduce its birth 
r^e, fliat is, on pragmatic grounds, the cursK hurled at 
palatal feelings could be seen only as a cynical pr^^tion 
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for corrupiing ihe young generafion who were to make short 
slirift of tficir elders. Thus, behind a cover of empty talk about 
Balzac's "bourgeois character", the Maoists put Ihe brand of 
damnation on Le Pere Goriot, which was very popular in 
China. The Maoist Lo Lin wrote the following about Balzac's 
novel in an ^cle entitled "Ite Essence of Q14 Goript's 
Paternal L6Ve*'r "The author SSfiitcally exposed wth tnqjahil- 
leled power the greed and abomination of the French financial 
aristocracy but tiirough the propaganda of so-called abstract 
pcR^^ k>v@ he enU^i^^ ^ n^^resoit^ye of the bouT' 
&s^^ m& ^ pt^^ bf &e reacttona:^ of 
mititoiy: Baiac ...waated many pages (SeUb^iFStgly affiS 
thoroughly to describe his parental love, extolling him again and 
again as a 'rcprcseniaiivc of parental love", "a real father', etc. 
But from our standpoint the parental love of a shopkeeper and 
profiteer is no more than a trifling feeling, a reflection in the 
iS^me of emotion of Ihe bourgeois principle of life and 
personal gain, and it bears a deep irnpiiRt of .the bourgeois 
brand. Indeed, it may be said outwardly th^ for tile sake of his 
daughters Father Goriot has sacrificed the whole of himself. 
But this sacrifice of Goriot's ... had two perfectly clear 
purposes: to satisfy the bourgeois vanity and to make a kind of 
capital investment... His love for his daughters is exchanged 
for his daughters' love of him." At the end of the artide, die 
author declares; "It is altogether reactionary on the part of 
some people to depict paternal love as a feeling inherent in the 
whole of mankind.'"' 

The young generation of Maoists was being groomed to riot 
on drd^' &6ni #i It^ and this required that they should be 
bat«i and pliant tools of another's will mstead of conscious 
and independently thinking men. This task was reflected in the 
Maoist literary criticism, -always utilitarian and narrowly 
piSgmatic, in the drive against Byron's characters and the 
whole of Byron's works, also popular in China, especially 
ampng the young. The Maoists Yuan Ko-kia resolutely con^ 
dcmned Byron precisely for tiie spontaneous rebellion of his 
characters: "Byron's characters present a complex problem 
when it comes to analysing the aesthetic image. But all of them 
are in the main individualistic heroes: all of them in one way or 
another express Byron's own ideas.... The Byronic character 
today is a negative image. As for that part of Byron's ideology 
which is still meaningful todE^r, namely, the call on the peoples 
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to resist foreign aggression, the distinction between just and un- 
just wars, the critique of bourgeois society, etc., this too contjiins 
limitations and cann« be^iaiffay ssa^ tasiaited to the Bj^tsnic 
type."i* 

In 1965, the Chinese critics began to say that the campaign 
■against the classical heritage was directly connected with the 
"socialist revolution in the sphere of cuhurc". (At the time the 
Maoists were noi yet using the term "cultural reVoMtien".)' 
Thus, attacking §tendh,ars Red mid Black, a very popular 
nowil SuffiEft^jthe C^ifieai young people, critic Chao Lumi-jang 
ejqjosed Joli^ follows: "The content of Julicn's world 
outlook is a tireless craving for enrichment, a personal 
ambitious urge for a career, a corrupt striving for plea- 
sure — with bourgeois individualism at the heart of it all," 
Juliea's employment by the "extremrfy reactionary arfeo- 
crats" is condemned by the critic as "a way of capitulation to 
reacdon". Mien's love is also dirty. "The loveof Julien and 
Matiiilde is an embodiment of the corrupt bourgeois view of 
love,... It is staggering moral degradation, lewdness, and 
shamelessness. " Chao's overall conclusion amounts to a verdict 
upon Juiien: "Julicn's whole hfe is. the life of a bourgeois 
individualist and ambiious careerist. Julien's death is die 
death of a failure, an adventurist, and carries within it no 
social protest." The final paragraph ol the artide says: "We 
must nol be inspired by Stendhal's works in building a beautiful 
life!... He died long ago and today we have no.claimscai .Slenit 
haL We are essentially people taking different Sot we 
must s^aiste ounclves from him ideologically,,,. In order to 
cairy the socialist revolution in the sphere of culmrc to the end, 
and to make the superstructure give even belter .service to the 
socialist basis, there is need consistently to criticise the 
bourgeois, petty-bourgeois, individualistic, hedonistic, cor- 
rupt and putrid ideology of bourgeois littrary worlra like Red 

The nihilistic rejection of the world's classical heriiage has 
become a practical policy lor the Maoists exp!res,scd in the 
homing of books, the closure of libraries, and the windmg up 
of publication in hterature and the arts. The Chinee press 
continued to gloriff the "cultural revoItitfiM"' "iB (he dCfilfS^ df 
whicJi w^W aUtu,re|3:adually disappeared from the horizon of 
@imiete'SQCi&t}r, becoming an inaccessible and forbidden fruit 
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forinil^ns.upon millions of Chinese. Here is, for instance, one 
.(^tttei^y'MapisJ; declarations: "The great proletarian cultural 
revoluden'tlSS rairy anb^tred the whole system of communist 
ideology, raising its voice for the final abolition of exploitation 
and aU exploiting classes. It is the greatest revolution in the his- 
tory of mankind's literature and art. Throughout this history, the 
exploiting classes carried out numerous movements in litera- 
tureiiid ifctpi^iucing a great host of works in literature and 
art, spawning as many 'heroes' as there are hair^.qn a. buffalo 
skin. The heralds of the exploiting classes ceasefeSIf ^OB^ 
these heroes, claiming that they were 'glorious and immortal'. 
But if one pages through all the famous of the classics in the 
literature and art of the exploiting clar^scs wiihoui exception, 
we find that they have never or in any way touched the system of 
exploitation itselfl Let them aU wave then: flags of different 
colours, this does nothing to change their essence, which is CO 
cover up in every way the bloody system of class exploitaticra 
and class oppression, to spread the landowner and bourgeois 
ideology and to serve the reactionary domination of the 
landowners and the bourgeoisie. 

"Take the bourgeois Renaissance m Europe in the I6th 
century, the 'Enllghtennienf and 'critical realism' of the 18-19tb 
centuries, and you will find that for a long time they were 
presented as 'unsurpassed summits' by the traitor, intriguer 
and strikebreaker Liu Shao-chi and his representatives in the 
sphere of culture, the 'four thugs' of the Chou Yang type 
[meaning, apart from Chou Yang, also Hsia Yan, Tien Han, 
Yang Hun-sheng- — A. Zh.]. Indeed, the slogans of humanism' 
and 'liberty, equality and brotherhood" put forward by the 
bourgeoisie ultimately served as ideological preparation for the 
boiii^geois take-over of political power and the establishment of 
is ^Qxtiia&Soa. The famous works of that epoch — Paiiiagnie! 
and Gargantua (Rabelais) and The Life cind Str^^ Surprising 
Adventures of Robinson Crmoe (Defoe) depict hefti^ OTm^t 
very type. There is the 'giant' Gargantua who says that 'anyone 
can get rich and have a pile of money and_ live freely as one 
wishes', which is the extreme of bourgeois egoism, wilfulness 
and craving for pleasure. The so-cated civiliser of the desert 
island, Robinson, is a feffaiffiiieff ef ffie eelortfaKstS wh© 
imposed the Christian religion of bourgeois civilisation with Rrc 
and sword, traded in Negroes, captured desert islands and 
destroyed the native population. Robinson is an invader, pure 
and simplel As for Uie 'critical realism' of the epoch of the 

■^^S3m. 6t mp^hiOi it was laed to rsscue Itie topj^EgssJy' 
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diseased capitalistsystem. The 'critique' of these bourgeois writ- 
ers stemmed from profound sympathy for the rotten and mori- 
bund bourgeoisie, for they indicated the sores of capitalist 
society in the hope of finding tlie means to cure it of these sores. 
The works of 'critical realism' either implant a passive and 
rotten pessimism oi preach a bumble tiaticsus and sSfTabdiea- 
■ tion of man; they either extol 'the kirtfflress of 6he ribh' awd also 
some niible 'saviour of the world', or trade in emply and fulilc 
Utopian illusions — all for the sake of reconciling the acute class 
conlradiclions and consolidating the bloody rule of ihc bour- 
geoisie.... What kind of 'unsurpassed summit' is thai? That is a 
handful of dust and^P^ang more!"' 

The Maoi?^' gttempte to "dose up" mankind's culture EOft^ 
appear fd'Be tidiculous, but they are a tragedy for Qie Cti^ij^ 
people itself. Jciimiii jilipao, the moulh|iiccc of the 'goV^Eft'- 
ment, carries diieclive materials, and lile and practical Work in 
the whole of China is siniclurcd in accordance with liie slogans 
it proclaims. The f4aoisis' cultural n&ilism is a calamity for 
the people depri%«a t^ i&^e^-tii bCtbks^aWd knowledge. 

The campaign against world culture spceilically included a 
slanderous attack against Soviet culture, which for decades 
had been accepted in China, had had a large readership and 
had exerted an influence on Chinese opinion. It took an unpar- 
allelai catnpaign to ^read th6 idea of national supcrionty 
and "itvolutionary" exclusiveness, and to set up in China "a 
realm of Mao Tse-tung thought". In order to subordinate the 
Chinese people to their ambitious plans, to fan Man's person- 
ality cult and deprive the Chmese of their sense of personal 
dipiii^,.'aff<J.i£0TOreness of their value as individuals the Maoists 
^ ify m^^^/om^ the influence of ,§pviel culture on tlie minds 
ofthe diinese. 

A campaign against Maxim Gorky, the founder of Soviet 
literature, began in 19fi3. The Maoist Li Hui-fan vvriiie: 

"'On the strength of the liieraiy experience of his predeces- 
sors and his own, Gorky already saw the need to combine 
Siftitem feld i^ffiaftS^ai'.iil'iJocialist literature. But Gorky was 
unable to take yet another step in depth in this matter, and 
scientifically to resolve it in a theoretical plane,.,. Comrade 
Mao Tse-tung first indicated clearly that our literature must be 
a combination of revolutionary realism and revolutionary 
romEmtiiKsnL He btilUanfly applied revolutionai^ dfeilei^ts.*^ 



^J^tr\i)t fihpao, DecemlicrZl. I y70. 
*Wtnlmeh pin^m No. 2, 1963. p. 22. 
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The Chinese critic mentioned Gorky only as a pretext for 
burning incense to Mao Tse-tung. The political meaning of this 

absolutely groundless attack is quite clear. It is a curious fact, 
hut Mao's "clear indications" have yet lo be published and arc 
known only from, hearsay. An anniversary of the poel 
Vladimir Mayakovsky was similarly used for anti-Soviet 
attacks. 

In the second half of 1963, the Chinese press launched upon 
direct slanderous attacks against the wcirks of a number of 
Sovii^i fiocts and film producers. First came an article by Li 
Chih on the work of some young Soviet poeis entitled ''Arc 
There Beatniks Only in America'.'"' The article condemns the 
work of the poets Kazakova, Evseyeva, Evtushenko, Voz- 
ncscnsky and Akfiltiadulinit. The autiior says that the origms 
of iheir works He in the poetry of Pasternak, Tsvetayeva and 
Akinnatova. whom he declares to be enemies of the revolution, 
rhe article also condemns ihosL who wrote the prefaces lo the 
volumes of their verse or articles in the press about them (Sur^ 
kov, Oriov andT^aftfesv^y). 

When No. 1 1 of Wenyipao appeared, it carried an article by 
Chang Kuan-nien, entitled "A Specimen of the Art of Modern 
Revisionism", about G. Chukhrai's films: The Forly-Firxi, 
Ballad of a Soldier and Cleai Skii's. TJiere i.s. in eflcct, no 
iriiicism of tiie films as such. The author attacks the policy (A 
the CFSy op wprid peace, the struggle against the personality 
cult, etc: tftb eliiftese critic says that Chukhrai's films are bad 
because they are a ""rellection nfihe political urge for a peaceful 
evolution of socialism into capitalism". Thus, the films also 
provided a pretext for slanderous anti-Soviet attacl(S. 

The attacks on Soviet literature and art inc^^^^.^-pinf j'e^ 
lo ysax: Someone called Lb Ta-kang prg^3o<*^ fin article 
entitled "Revolutionary Humanism and Counter-Revolu- 
tionary Humanism",^ in which he makes a nationalistic con- 
trast between Chinese and Soviet art. The authors make no 
effort to conceal the political undertones of such writings. 

Tlie new cfim&^UtiBSflS produced by Chinese literary csi^c* 
and thctirists leave no room for the USSR or Soviet literature. 
They consider the concept of the history' nf world literature 
withoiLt Russian or Soviet literature, and with Ihc I ')lh centtiry, 
with its reahsm in the classics expunged from the history of 
liCBrattiFei €^ coutse, &is 6pdch has b^n removed not Snly 
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because realism, especially critical realism, has long since been 
declared dangerous in China, for it is capable of settina a bad 
example for all manner of -weeds", but also because with the 
19th century it is possible to '-delete Irom historv" evervfhing. 
connected with classical Russiaji literature. The fyiaoias- 
believe that there should be no Russian IJferatun: m the 
Chinese people even in theoretical terms- There are any 
number of demagogic attacks against Soviet literaiiue in Chinii 
today. 

On .lanuary 1 9. 1968, Jeimuii Ji/ipiio had an article by Fajig 
Hsiu-wen (pennamej entitled "Expose tfie Counter-Revolu- 
ttonary Essence of die 'HMnjardsm' Preached Uy Soviet Revi- 
sionists". The aiiflior ha^t for an b&^c^«?e tif "m attack Sholo- 
khov's Virgin Soil Upturned and The Faie of a Man, 
Tvardovsky's House by die Roadside, Nikolavevas Bank on 
the Way, Stadnyuk's Men Are No Angels, and Chengiz 
Aitmaiov's Modier's Field. The author criticised lie "Soviet 
revisionists" for publishing the works of theSe *Sfe^ctftoary 
scribblers" and als) the vssjrks of Tsvetayeva, Bunin.Zosh- 
cheoJx), Afthmatova, arid Pasternak. About the books of 
Simonov and Bykov, the author brazenly declares that they 
have "whitewashed the Hitler fascists",, while Ehrenburg and 
Yevtushenko are called the "bards^of US iinperfalism", etc 

These nightmarish inventjoDS are most concentrated in m 
article someone nmm Pk Shan (probably a penname) 
entitled "Let us Tear Down the Fig Leaf from the Soviet Revi- 
sionists' Deceit."' He says that Sholokhov is the "founder of 
revisionism in Soviet literature" and his Quiei Flows the Don, 
a counter-revolutionary and anti-Soviet work (sic!). He adds 
that Sholokhov is a "loj^aiwe of imperialism". Ehrenburg, a 
''diehard ^^^^t", and Simonov, a "counter-revolutionary 
oouDle-oealer': He calls the young poets starting out in Soviet 
literature a "pack of bourgeois intellectuals". He declares that 
modern Soviet literature and the stage are a ■■low-gr^de 
vulgarity". 

Indeeq, thg QiitMSe critics fearlessly rush itUo the absurd. It 
%^ *Sfrtfc-w*Hi*to argue against such a«taiSations because 
they are altogether witfiotit reasonable arguHKnts and merely 
testify to an impotent malice and hatred. 

Let me quote a spokesman of a so-called mass organisation 
addressing a conference IP feking in June 1968.. Accordino to 
Jennunfihpaa, he said: '*We We set up a brigade for criticising 
liteiatare and art, we have tait^ the aitieal w^on asd 
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liiivc Llirectcd fire agaisnt the much-lauded 'great pre^sdn^rtieS' 
of ihL' litcrEiluro and arl of Soviet revisionism: SholokfaOV, 
Simonov and Ehrenbuig. We have Litlaclied their long and foul 
main works: Quiel Flows rlie Don. Days ami Nighix. and The 
Thm, We have no abstruse theories. We have seen these 'great 
petSflttalities* Tight through...." 

In Sepli:mber I '-'69, the Chinese press front-paged articles 
containing wild slanders on the character and activity of 
Konstantin Stanislavsky, the well-known Soviet producer, 
iWtor and critic. One journal wrote: "Stanislavsky was a rcac- 
ti&nsry -authority' of bourgeois art in the tsarist period, but for 
a lone time the Soviet reviMOnista styled him .as a 'Marxist'. 
Stanislavsky's 'system' -eotlErmtm a&^ewe^ ba^ferthe 
literature and an of modern revisionism." Then follows a 
biased exposition of his biography: "Stanislavsky was a reac- 
tionary all his life. He panicked during ihe Russian Revolution 
of 1905 and fletj to Gennan^ with a repertory of plays 
extolling the tsar afia ■ itrisfiSE;aes'. i& was applauded and 
received in audience by the German Kaiser Wilhelm. H. Afta: 
the Great October Revolution Stanislavsky adimiffea ffiSt fffi 
was again at a "dead end', that he 'had need to look around'. 
Togetter with a stage u-oupc he set out for die USA, where he 
commuf^d ih^itia^ly with the impsa^^. He whined about 
the lost 'peaceful' days of tsarism, ^sefE ttw ^olution for 
■war, hungor, worid disaster, mutuaF mlSufiaeSStaiiiateg Iflla 
hatred'.,.. His theory of the stage was a product of the reac- 
tionary policy of the tsarisl government, which made use of 
^t«re to dull the people's minds." 

In the article, Stanislavsky's system is caUed "obscurant- 
ism", and then an "instninient of filling against Marxism- 
Leiiinism, and for a restoration of capitalism". Tas author 
states with bitterness: "This system has spread from the 
Soviet Union to China, now dominating the stage and screen 
public. Directors and actors read Stanislavsky with reverence, 
as the Bible. Thea^ geafteiifeg i^t *iM St flW shghtest 
criticism of Stanislavsky, as if an attempt was being nmde on 
the graves of their ancestors." The proof of Stanislavskys 
"bourgeois" character is a peculiar one: "'From 1877 to 1928 
he appeared in 106 roles, all of these being tsarist generals, 
arfetocrats, bourgeois and urban people. The so-called prin- 
ciple of 'starting &om oneself in Slanislavsky's system means 
starting from the political interests and aesthetic principles of 
the bourgeoisie. His 'self-expre^cm' is an ejqjre^on and 
praise of the 'bourgeois ego'.'* 
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The campaign against Russian and Soviet culture in Qlina is 
inseparable from the persecution of Chinese intellectuals, who 
find themselves in a desperate situation. 

In 1973, the Maoists tried to revive cultural life in Che 
KJuntry in some way. Of course, the quality of any work is 
tc^acded from only one aspect: the eJdeitf to wHiGhit bteets llie 
defBttias of Maef thought. Critics ffi Oihi'a dtf not aSk ^MU- 
selves whether a novel tells the truth and whether it has any 
aesthetic features. The main thing that seriously worries the 
Chinese press is whether a novellist is true to Man's thought. 

It may be assumed that some Chinese writere began to 
abandSn'^e Xdm of \^'tin'g sMni&»j w^e^xo-ot&et novels 
under the pretext of lacking inspiration. Otherwise, why did 
the Chinese press begin an offensive in 1973 on the very idea 
of inspiration in literary work'? Once the "down with inspira- 
tion" slogan has been put forward,, the argument is ready- 
nmde: "The Russian bourgeois crific .iE^git^ ,c^^^ {i^l) 
preached that inspiration was the source of any creative 
work.... But if articles originate in idle living-rooms ... why 
waste time on immcasion in life and the transfonnaiMjQ of 
ideology?"' 

Ij^.. us recall that according to Mao thought the main 
OB^^ent fart of "trtinsforming ideology" among tlie Chi- 
nese iniiSHMtu^as \k ^iiOmM » public fa^tts^ and 

sewers, that is, something which the Maoists believe to be 
"more active". The Maoists have done their utmost to justify 
the slander against the Soviet literature and its traditions, 
which stem from the revolutionary democrats of the i9th 
centor^-^Be^fihsky, Ghafi^^eysl^ ai^ po&M^jrt&ft^, ^iKr% 

While this campaign has done nothing to harm Soviet litera- 
ture itself, it is evidence of continued repression in China, and 
gives an idea of the stagnant and stuffy social atmosphere of 
Mao's personality cult a&d the miiitaty-tmreai^Tatie ^c^tor- 
sblp. 



MeRmin}ihpoo,fAa<iV: 1973. 
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MY TEACHER'S LOT. HUNGWEIPING INDULGES IN CONflDKNCES. 
esXOfG FABIT COMMITTEE BLOCKED- JlUNGWEtPINGS IN A8MV 
tINIHMIKb I GO HOME 

I want to tull what happened to Professor Klio. Ai OLir lusi 
sessions in early July, he was nervous and looked tired, lie 
.1cq>t.cdtiu&g late, but was always willing to answer all my 
questions, however long it took. My futao Ma took especi^ 
pains in summarising what was being said at some of our 
SMSidns. 

At the end of July, Ma handed me a list of extracts from old 
books which I was to read durini; the holidays. Thfe llSl iWas 
drawn up in Professor Kuo's hand. 

In August I met Kuo by the office building quite unracpeet' 
6dly. His light blue coat was unbuttoned and he was waDdng 
along at the slow and very dignified gait which is typical of 
Chinese intellectuals and which sol him apart from the crowd 
of students. In measured tones he told me what 1 was to read 
and how. 

In S^tember I a&ked Ma when oor ^tidies, would be 
resumedr 

"Your studies will he resumed, but teacher Kuo will not be 
there," Ma said. "He has not been allowed to teach any 
more." 

"What is his feuilt?" I asked, trying to-be Calm as posaibie. 
"The studies he con^ueted wfft yoii had noriiing to common 
with Mao Tse-tung thought." 

"But Mao Tse-tung has never said anything about my 

sut^Bct," I objected. 
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"Docs il matter that he has said nothing directly? We now 
have the main thing: to start in everything from Mao Tse-tung 
thought and never to forget i^#^'Jiaa sgira^^il^, i^ree .and 
even fpiir hours teaching W nevsr mseHed 

"Are you ttsVSstg me or Mt^ you ahsady told evety- 

one?" 

"I have said as much at a faculty meeting," Ma replied. 

"How could you have done that? After all, he had been your 
teacher as well. You spteat -tbi*iS or Ww j^i^" stgaj^ with 
.hijii,,(y^'t you?" I said with tadignation, 

'Mt was four," Ma said in some confusion, I still had the 
impression thai he was not too proud of what he had done. 

Ma tinajly said that he would gel me another teacher. 

A few da^s t ^ PfeNfeiSiSf 1^ once again. His pale 
Sice was set m resolution, and he was walking fast towards the 
stadium where another hungweiping raily was seething. By his 
side was a girl wearing a red hungweiping armband. This 
meant that Professor Kuo was now one of the "freaks and 
monsters ', it istrue that fiKc the time betog his anns Weie not 
being twisted. 

I Mt th^ I had Uie Hght to know the diargra against my 
tidier. I broke my promise not to read any tatzupaos and 
went to the "Lane of Freaks and Monsters", lined on either 
side with poles holding up matting on which the-siudenls put 
up their tatzupaos to expose the "freaks and monsters" in their 

^1^^^'freak and monster" had a tatzupao to himself. In the 
left-iand comer was a cartoon to make tiie "freak" really look 
like one, and each had a red cross on it to strike fear into their 
hearts. On the right-hand side was the family name of the 
condemned man written in large black characters. At the 
bottom was lus biography, w^ips^ in mimite diaiacters, witJi- 
out a single kind woni, and foll^of abise, a blac^ cteatore&om 
head to foot, from birth to condemnation. Most of these 
"monsters" were Communists and aboui each it was said that 
he had "insinuated himself into the Parly in the year...", even 
if the year fell in the Chiang Kai-shek period, when a man 
risked his hfe by joinitig the CPC. 

More than 40 men had been convicted at the philolo^cal 
deipartmeat, ateong Qiem flSe' IJesis fiia 
deputies — Professors Kuo and Liu — all the Party activists, and 
Huang Yao-mien, an old man, well-known for his research 
mto fflocdent literatuns. Throughoiit ihe montii of Sepiemb^ 
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■fee number of biograpliiLs in the tatzupaos grew. The machine 
which blackened the intelligcnlsia had been started in June and 
was still going full blast. At first, the number of '-freaks and 
monsters" at the University came to about 15U, then the 
number rose to 180 and finally topped 200. And that only in 
one higher school. The "cultural revoiiiticin" Uireatened every 
educated person with humili^iffoft aflil ^dS& 

I read two accusatory articles aboui men 1 knew. Deputy- 
Dean of the philological department Liu, an old Party 
member, was being hypocritically accused of cowardice and 
.^ouble-deiiliiiE. It iiyas claijaed thai he has shown cowardice 
aMi^ afe«t by '^ffittg*'' M fm^ smbiymteRte. He' 

was called A iotfele-dealer because he had "fought against the 
red banner while covering up with the red banner". As Party 
organiser of the department at the University, he had practised 
"monarchism" and "issued orders", "blindly fulfilling the in- 
SlttiS^^& i<xE those vested with power, who were within the 
-Patty and moved along the capitahst way", stubbornly puisuing 
the "bourgeois counter-revolutionary line of the former Peking 
City Party Committee and the Propaganda Department 
of the CPC Central Committee". Liu was regarded as being 
especially dangerous because during the three months of the 
"cultural revoJu6an"- foe hjad refused to admit his guilt, bad 
denied all his mistakes^ r^iS6fl tb "bow fiis tisftdi bt^trfe the 
revolutionary masses" and had "falsely" sworn loyalty to Mao 
Tse-tung. He was styled a "big freak and big monster" and a 
"sworn counter-revolutionary". 

Professor Kuo's biography was written in accordance with 
the same 

tively short tirne ago, in 1960. which was why he *as accused 
of being a careerist. He had carried on much social work, and 
apart from his duties of Deputy-Dean of the department, had 
been an editor of Kwangming jihpao's "Literary Heritage" 
department, and also on the editorial board of a linguistic 
series put out by Education Publishers. All of this was gfmnd 
for charges of ambition and thirst for power. Ktso «^ also 
exposed for his "criminal ties" with Teng To. 

The tatzupao said that Teng To had shaken hands with him 
in public and said: "I know your name by your articles." This 
cdminal connection had allegedly been established five years 
earlier «*en '^cxmd fe^^aiy of the Peking City Party 
Committee visited the Pedagogical University, to acquaint 
himself with its life and the leaduig worksrs of the University. 
At ths idiilolQgtoal deiMrtiaeat, c£ei^, tiie P«rl3' ej^ser ol 
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the University, introduced him to tiie Dean of the departrnfent 
and to both of his deputies. 

[tW8sndtsiirplMag;#6t:f-©^g'1^i0sifead::S8id that to Professor 
Kuo, for Teng To a weH-read ma^ and Koio an out- 
standing scientist, and the auflior of numefSitrg^riffib Sttfate" 
on Chinese philology. But five ye:irs later, the act of shaking 
hands witli Teng To became ground lor the charge that Kuo 
vras isne 0f tie ^blaclc band". 

The second piece Rf evidence against Kuo was that when 
endorsing the list of eS^ferS-fer'^tfii^ Heritage" a few years 
eariicr, Teng To had discussed every name in detail but when 
he came to Kuo's name he had confined himself to this 
remark: "1 know this name," 

Hence the peremptory conclusion: "His personal lies 
resulted io a criminal ideological proximity between the big 
Rightist monster and freak Kuo with the villaiti T^ fp." 

Finally, came the third and heaviest piece ^ evidfetice: 
"During a search of Kuo's flat a copy of Teng To's book 
Evening Conversations in Yenshan was discovered. Kuo 
admitted that he ^ boi^t the l»ot for hfe own Hioney and 
read it." 

T last saw ProfesKjr Kuo fa mid-September. He was walking 

alone along a lane at the University unhurried as usual and 
wearing his light blue coat. He was haggard and pale and some 
sorrowful lines had appeared at the cornei-s of his mouth. I was 
glad to know that he had weathered the most terrible ordeal, 
W t was not sure how he would t«have at this unexpected 
meeting with me, and so simply nodded to him. He stopped at 
once and spoke to me, wanting Io know about my plans and 
studies. Kuo was completely at ease and polite, but T realised 
that it took a great effort on his part to appear at ease in the 
circumstances, even for a man of exceptional courage and 
determination. Passers-by stojfficd and stared at us with 
genuine ama^irieftt a ^^irittira! i^Iuticm" was son in fee 
country, and any imprudent step could result in a. man's 
downfall. But here was Professor Kuo, branded and convicted, 
publicly and with his usual dignity talking to a foreigner, and 
^ Soviet foreigner at that! 1 looked with much respect at this 
brah'Who hfiifta«iiaed unbowed . 

The new academic year had offeiaJiy be^n but following 
Professor Kuo's conviction I hadnd eiieto stildy Wffil. 

"I've been lucky," my Vietnamese neighbour told me. "I 
had three teachers, and only one had been conderrmed, the 
^ers ^ caitying on thrar studiM nrifli itw. You will find 
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it ha¥d to get anpther teaehen m> &at is liow waiing to work 

^ ■Oh' l^^nbef 20; all the Soviet students and trainees— five 

in all — were summoned to the Embassy and informed tlial the 
Chinese government had decided lo make a break in classes 
for its own sludenis, so ihai ibc foreign siudenfs and irainees 
would have to go home within the, foiJAigfi^ We were 

Bat upon my return to the Pedagogical University I had a 
visit from Hsui of the Office who informed me that rhe 
University would organise my studies from September 23. In 
effect, on the appointed day Ma introduced me to my new 
teacher Han. 

This was a tail young man of about 29 witli a pale, sick- 
looking fare. He had graduated from Ritan University in 
Shanghai in 1959 and had since then presented a special 
course in ancient Chinese prose at Pekuig Pedagogical Uni- 
versity. I saidtirat fa my ^r&ice I had no knowledge of his 

work. 

"Fortunately, I have publislwd (Mlly two tM" tittce insigDifiC- 
anl items. After all, every scientific worker must account to 
the maiises fbf everything he had published since Liberation," 
Han told me in a colourless voice. "One musl admit one's 
mistakes, explain one's crimes and seek forgiveness for what 
one hiid done. My items were also erroiwous"." 

"What ditl.you wrife about?" 

wrote akrat socialist iSallsffl m titem'tili*. My items were 
very erroneous. I have already accoiuited for them." 

"In that case, you have been truly fortunate," I remarked. 

Han was painstaking in his teaching, but I could; apt- get 
much out of him, because liis views of iitra:aure -w^' m\w3i 
wmover than ihiwcof ftoS^Kn-'Kub, Si« ift eniiSificMj ttefi^ 
Wete poles apart In Ma's presence he punctuated his 
leCttttfe v^ith quotations and sayings from Mao Tse-tung, which 
had nothing to do with the subject. One day we were left alone, 
because under the "cultural revolution", the much-famed 
Chinese precision of oigatftsatfon had been lost and Ma 
been sent out on spnje ^j^in^t. Han really got^iing and 
i^ke I^ft^ v^ ^niie, mudi giea^r i»o- 
fendity and wifliout the al^nfisis Stations. 

1 found myself in a tot^y incj^iicable situation: the 
University appeared to be ignorant of the Ministry's decision 
to scmd 
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On the eve of October 1 — ^the PRC's national holidaj^T 
was Warned that I was to expect a visii from Tung after 
noonday. 

Once an ordinary Office worker, Tung had been among die 
first to put on the red hungwciping armband. He had moved 
on and had cstabhshed himself ^ a hm^eipiijg activist at the 
Office. 

Upon enteiiiig, Ttmg Stst ^oke in somewhat ancetlain 

tones: 

"At present, a great proletarian cuhural rcvolutij^B i^;^ in 
this country. Do you have any complainis? Have stoii..;5!Ou:^If 
suffered in any Way-P 

"No, I myself have not suffiiroS, bat I do have fijme 
complaints." 

■'Well, lei us have them, please." 

At this poiii! Tung breathed a sigh of relief. He had feared 
an encounter wnh a person embitlered by ^^itih^ That 
an Ocdeai 1 personally had escaped, 

I gave the hungweiping tea. and as he drank slowly from hi.s 
cup, he asked me lo lell him abosii my dissatisraclions. 1 said 
that my plan of work had not been lullilk-d because of the 
"cuhural revolution", thai the library had been c)qs<^ doWQ, 
fliat my scientific tutor had been replaced, etc. 

Tung adt^ted my complaints as being self-evident. He 
urged me to try to -Lnidersiand" that a "cuhural revolution" 
was in progress in the PiiC, and so to forget about my 
compUiinls. He then asked me: 

"What is your attitude to the political events in China?" 

I said thai I saw thei ''e^iteiraf «iiii^4il(jfe)n" as the- ^tG*s 
(^sn^s^ affair, but did not approve of it in any.way. ' ' 

"itlje- Chinese people thujc di^rently! The hungweipings 
are the best representatives of the C^n^ people!" Jmg de- 
clared. 

■■| don't think so!" 

We were al a dead end. 

"What I petStoally don't like af all is that the bookshops 
have been closed and all the classical lilerature has been with- 
tirawn from the shelves," I said to keep the conversation going. 

Tung replied in a kind ot apologetic tone, which was 
somewhat unexpected, considering the goin^-on around u&: 

"There are many very young, immature men atnopg the 
hungweipings. They have been closing down the book^iops 
out of revolutionary enthusiasm. But this will pass and thm^ 
will settle down. The systKtn of pt^ular edneatioH WiD hs 
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restructured. Mao Tss-tung thought will peiwtrate emy- 

where." 

He spoke at Icngih, bul the most importani Ihing had been 
said: Tung did not approve of the hungweiping acUous one 
hundred pej- cent "ilte'gBieiatfdH 0* 3&~yt^-6B men was still 
capable of taking a more conscious approach to the destiny of 
culture in iheir couniry. even if they were incapable o'f 
defending it, 

Tung then delivered a long speech in the spirit of the official 
iOStniG&ons for the hoiiday. Koreigners were told lhai cultural 
monumcnts..i!a!d }jeen destroyed because, of the ■■revolulion.aiy 
enthusiasm" bif the masses. Christian ehii'rehes desecrated 
because of the "freedom" to combat religiiin, etc. 

■'Whal else is it that you don't hke in the eullural revoluliiin 
movement'.'" Tung kept asking me insisienlly. 

I said that I had been gutrascd by die blockade of the Soviet 
embassy and thieiiide aidabusive mseri^ons. 

■"Our young conuades are not well versed in diplomatic 
usages and international relations," the hutlgwc^iing said. 
' But they must nfft be derived of tileir r^t to exptess their 
feelings," 

BoSiiiie aid I ftied tb' SS^Id a*? sharp words, and wMe fee 
oStcial part of our conversation was clearly over, Tung was 
not preparing to go. I realised that he was staying out of 
curiosity. Of eourse. he had been sen! on an official assign- 
ment, but besides that he wanted lo find onl as much as 
possible for himseil al I'irst hand, and he began Id ask nie in 
detail about lite in the USSR> the espnoraic reform, prices, 
wages, housing, etc, ■ 

Finally, he began to go over the whole history 6f SoViet- 
Chinese relations, and asked my opinion about all the accusa- 
tions issueil by official Chinese propaganda. 

Many Chinese and even some activists of the "cultural revo- 
lution"', like Tung, had appareniiy no clear idea of the reasons 
behind the ruptiue ol' friendly Soviet-Chinese relations. When 
meeting Soviet people — a rare occasion — they were naturally 
curious lo hear oul the oiher side. In Ihc I'JSOs, the Soviet 
Union had helped China lo build and start (iver 250 industrial 
projects, which provided jobs lor hundreds of thousands of 
liwaiesre, technicians and eij^neers- The scale of co-opciation 
■'Wili onprecedented fn the history of mimfcind. But in 1961, 
(ilii^ pressure from Ihe Mao group, the C3liliese side refused 
tCtcOnfinue this co-operation. Its fold-l^ hfid A gfSV^ effect on 

diiha^ economy. ButthcMaotsts regarded tfeeir own political 
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domination as being much more important than the country's 
normal economic development. They outdid themselves in 
Slanders in order to denigrate Soviet assistance and die 
CPSU's internationalist polfey in the Chinese people's eyes, 
but fliis was a hard task. All over China one saw the stacta of 
the enterprises built in the years of friendship, their products 
being turned out in accordance with Soviet technological 
specifications and with Soviet equipment addition, the 
"great leap forward" and the "people's co^unes" gamble 
had resulted fc rm'n and stagnation. Ewryonfi vi^/at Viea& on 
his shoulders naturally tended to compare the facts dei^f^ fee 
hysterical anti-Soviet howls of the Maoist press. 

'"Why did the Soviet specialists leave China? Why were 
they pulled out?" Tung inquu-ed. 

"Because you ignored them,*"' 1 SM.-. "¥0n started your 
'great leap forward', to which our specialists objected. It is 
insane to pursue such a policy in a sodallst country. You 
began to call us 'conservatives', to maltreat u8 in every way, 
and the specialists had to go." 

When Tung heard the vidai "ccmservative" fie nodded and 
did not object 

"Besides, weren't our specialists in the PRC mcited to come 
out against Soviet policy?" I continued. 

"And why did the USSR stop its assistance (o China? Isn't 
that a betrayal?" 

"Because yg.u yourselves demanded an end to it. You put 
fmiirard youi^ new gooetsal line which cut acrcss earlier CPC 
decisions. You yourselvra started a .political fi^t against the" 
USSR. Isn't that so?" 

"Because of the termination of Soviet assistance China was 
starving!" Tung came up with Chinese propaganda's trump 
card and its main instrument in inie(aing.anti-^viefian into 
the minds of the Chinese. 

"iliaTs nBt true! The 0SSR helped you to bciit|,^feE^^' 
and plants. You yourselves handled the agriculture, "Ehe 'great 
leap forward' and the 'people's communes' — there .y(W 'have 
the main reasons for the coQ^)^ of agriculture and istarvatiOT 
in the country." 

TWse'^touIaneousIy hit by natural disasters." 

"Of course, drpug^^t and floods are a terrible thing, but they 
have never hit the whole of Oiina, while thS 'people's 
communes' undermined the country as a whole all at once." 

"The 'people's communes' will still show their mettle. In the 
p^t two ye^ars &e atuatipn had iiiq)roved." 
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"Only the name of these (^na^uDes remains. ¥ou have 
repeatedly reorganised them." 

'■I believe that the cause lay in the nattttal dis^m," Tung 
;.aid, no longer blaming the USSR. 

_ "You yourselves like to say and write that 'politics stancb 
first'. I agree with this, fO\x starved because of a mistaken 
eeonoiniG poHcy, and the natiira] daiarrtifi^ whte secondary." 

Tung evaded an answer, and I was Imally convinced thal'he 
■was interested in obtaining my opinion, and not in the discus- 
sion itself, liiai he was asking mo lor his own sake. 

There were some moments ol silence. 

"Perhaps, tliere is something else yon da not undO^tand in 
the cultural revolution?" Tung ^ed. 

"There is a great deal I don't understand," T said, "the 
movemenJ itself, 1 think, is much hroader than the concept of 
culture. Another thing ] don't understand is whether this 
movement is spontaneous or platHied, and whether it has any 
ultimate goals." 

Tung iWted said spOKb foi- Tff^ edffication: 

"The cultural revolution is a creative act on the part of the 
masses, but it has been developing in the spirit of [he predesti- 
nations of our greatest teacher, Chairman Maa. That kytity 
the spontaneous energy of the masses is bannwBOt^y 'epj^ 
braed with his brilliant pffe^fisioiB.' Yoa aris tu^i^ uadet*- 
aand this in the hghi of your own icb&slogy !" Be C6neluaea wifli 
a deprecatory smile. 

He continued more seriously: 

"Tlic cultural revolution is going through several stages. The 
first is being implemented just now and consists ui fee 
overthrow of the black realm which has dominated the PRC 
fer 17 years, rn ibat period, the CPC has been in power, but 
those vested with authority within the Party marched along the 
capitalist way and prepared for a reconversion, a change of 
colour for our country and national, betrayal. Much fighting 
retnains to be done in order to crush the black fpT^ Th^ ta^ 
is now being successfully fiilfilled." 

"When do you think the first sta^ llfflliSB over'.'" T asked. 

"I don't know exactly, but 1 thiiik it will be over before the 
end of the year."" Tung replied. "At our University the Jiung- 
Weipings have undertaken a socialist commitment to hold trials 
to mete out punishment to all the "freaks and monsters' before 
January 1, 1967. I thmk Uiat^e shall cope with this, although 
flfflCe fe iiBidi to be done. Tfe^ will come the second stage, 
«^fi3i ae main tiihig will be cieative and educatitmal vroidc, I 
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inean,..&e spread of Mao Tsc-tung thought across the country. 
Every man will live in the spirit of Mao Tse-tung thought, and 
every establishment will work in the spirit of Mao Tse-tung 
^ught We shall change the morals, customs and usag^, we 
shall diaif^ edt^ticm tndnfngv w&^hait diange th^iWte 
agencies, and we shall advance new men. This will be a revolu- 
tionary change and a new, revolutionary order in China. Now 
this work is just beginning." 
^ ■ "How long wiU the second stage last?" 

"It is hard to say. At first we thought that it would end 
the begnning tbe wsxt academic year, by September 1967, 
But now, Vra ^^cl, «Sp^aH not COpe: Oiina is a big ODiratiy 
and there is much wo*. I siq^iose Qiat we shall Stash it by 
January 1968." 

"And what then? What are the prospects?" I asked. 

"The cultural revolution is being carried out for the first time 
in the worid, and China is blMShlg fte way into ttesiftlfere fc>f 
mankmd. Notliing like it has ever happenedin any (joimtry. No 
one can stop the triumphal advance of Mstt>T^ElJpgthou^tl 
At present it is taking pver Chinas and later it will' spread 
across the whole world!" 

"How long will that take?" I asked with a grin. 

"Twenty jWara," Tung said anid^i^ fimjly: ?0 
years, Mao^e^hmg thought will l^wa tE^I^ over wc wii0le 
world. Wc shall spread it to the «*^frw6ridl" 

"In what way?" 

"The revolutionary way," came the reply. 

I recalled the Chines? placayds set up at every turn of the 
»aiS: "^H^^ &r <d&8^»$: Booj^. and war!" 

On ftte momitig <rf October 2, when the national holiday 
which required the observance of various rules of propriety 
was over, die hungweipings behaved as if fliey had been 
unleashed. The meetings began to roar again. 

Sitting on a park bfauh fine day, I listened to a frenzied and 
confused speech by an oiattn- who SQundiExi like a teenager. 
Now and again his voice broke into a v^irie. He was shouting: 
"Don't trust the Party functionaries! Let them answer before 
the revolutionary masses! Comrades, fight the enemies within 
the Party, the enemies around you. Let us render harmless the 
time-bombs around C^iairman Mao! The traitoiS are hiding 
within the Party^^^deatii to ttw aafeaS! to tlte btg fad 

sotall trmtors!" 

the et&wd raged. Some echoed every call of the speaker, 
soms vMs4ed, tmms touted and stani^ tiiek fl»t 
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"Long live Che most,.most, most beautifullest Red Sun, our 
grcai teacher, great [eader, great aammandcr and great helms- 
man, Chairman Mao! Glory, glory, glory!" 

He repeated the cry of "'glory" for some time, but his voice 
was drowned out in the wail. At this point a low baritone 
started to say in a business-like manner: 

cultural revolniion committee iif tm lAiiversity is 
crawling with Party members who have insinuated themselves 
into it! They arc malicious monarchists, conservatives, enemi^ 
of Mao Tse-iung! Revolutionary comrades! Down with file 
cultural revolution committee! Rebellion is justified!" 

At ^is point something inconceivable occurred; the crits 
Ss^^Qpe^i into wails, people being traiinpled and bestenj 
Effld ffife Kilfniti' avaTaftcBe ttiShea jj^i 1^6^, Srftt ^tmti & 
"down!" and "let's disperse ihem!" heald stMd ffie l^Vy 
breathing and the trample of running feet. 

At lunch, 1 found out that the supporters of the committee 
had once again mana^d to defend it, thou^ not witfiout 
some effort. Ttffi "KsvoIiifiCft^ary ffiffitmty"; liwffig sttEStrtd a 
reverse, organised a massive procession under the slogan: "We 
must start with the head!" In front of the library, one 
haranguing hungweiping was utgtt^ liie <SQw4 to "march 
against the city committee": 

"The committee relies on the new city committee, led by Li 
Efejue-ftingl It is pursuing an opportunist line of sabotaging 
tbfe etdtural revolution! It is the duty of every revolutionary, 
fearless of difficulties and fearless of death, to overthrow Li 
Hsiue-feng, and to disperse the new Poking city committee!" 

The new city Party committee, 1 thought, had managed to 
hold out for more than four inonths. Li Hsiue-feng had conw to 
the Pedagogifc^ Unfw^ity viSSi C3iiang Oiihg, so wby had he 
imo ms^srace? 

"The new city committee is working hand in glove with the 
old one," shouted a girl, who had managed to take the 
rostrum. "They have been recruiting former functionaries and 
consultUJg at boms with members of the old city committee! 
The new city committee is only called new, but it is essentially 
the same old black band. Down with Li Hsiue-feng! Down 
with the new city committee!" 

The hungweipings, heated by the calls, left the University 
and entered the city in a column with the objective of breEtldng 
up the city Parly committee of the Chinese capital. 

The feliadk^^tflfa^ ci^ committee's building and the 
titee^n^ i^und it ^t Kir daj^ and ccoitiBued even after my 
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departure. The hungweipings still got their way, and Sec- 
retary of the Peking City Party Committee Li Hsiue-feng was 
soon removed, the second secretary to go within less than a 
ywir. An attempt was also made to break up the third qf^ 
Ptaty committee headed by Wu Te, but it was also re-estab- 
lished and Wu Te himself became a member of the Maoist 
'■revolutionary committee" set up later. But by then I had left 
China. 

I was walking past a striqg of hungweiping lined up for their 
morning: ^SSSiBfc 1*^3*6^ 4f iS&^ arid ^ris in green army 
tmiform stood in detachment. Upon a signal from their 
commanders, they all brought up togettier to their faces their 
little red books of Mao Tse~tung sayings. The orders came in 
hoarse tones; 

"Open page 32! Ready!" 

The. hiingwe^tns? f^opd motionless, to attrition, witii' 
tipiait^ 1^-*ed books in &eir right hands. 

In a ringing voice the commander read the title of the 
sec^n. This was repeated by the rest in chorus, with each 
V/onS clearly chanted out. 

The voices of the chanters w^e inexpressive, the faces 
solemn and glum: they were in the act of doing their morning 
service. Today, in front of the hungweiping line-up, alongside 
the young commanders, stood some older men in army 

uniform with stars on their caps, and aen&ancte saying *^o^ 

htical instructor". 

Indeed, the secret aims WE^ now becoming quite obvious: 
frpin behind the hungweiltogs the army, the Maoists' main 
trump card, v,^ now coming to the fore. It was to put 
finishing touchrato thejobflie hui^eqiingsaieiaselvescouW 
not cope with. 

From September on, the army had been issuing uniforms to 
the hungweipings. At first they were issued ill-assorted and 
second-hand uniforms from the warehouses. That B why fiie 
very Sist, merited hungweipings, the veterans of the move- 
mem, vftire the much-washed and faded army uniforms, with 
some sporting only a tunic, some a pair of troosexs, rardi.y 
anyone was fitted out in full fig. 

Later on, the hungweipings were issued new green fabric 
from military stores and the September iiungweipings were 
dMked out in new amty un^i*BB nmtfe t& ordei^. AlfhtSst 
evei^iOTe wore military caps, but in place of the army red star 
ttey had a goilt Mao against a red background. Rubber shoes 
*S!re sSUUe standa:^ hungwe^g foolure». The army fe die 
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Maoists' main force and an army icareer is a mo^ d^iral^ in 
the country. 

J%tF one thing, the soldier always has his fill to cai, liis food 
is guaranteed by the sta^ and this is A-^^^ deal in <^im 
where everyone frttfi li^fiflkstanfafi6ri as ia liiiil fSssSnaTirflftat 
The soldier is clothed and has no need of coupons to redeem 
his clothes; the coupons are in short supply because There is 
need to ensure the export of cotton goods. Finally, upon 
leaving the array, a man automatically gets an administrative 
jc*, 6>r the army is a school of perKmnel, and ev^ army man 
stands out vnth bis technical and even ^mnesitary education. 

A well-supplied, well-uniformed and well-fed army has been 
subjected to thorough ideological grooming in the spirit of 
Mao's personality cult. Many functions of state administration 
have been handed over to the armjF..Bt^:&ere is no doubt that 
fiiere is dissatisfaction in the Chinese amy, jEven the force pf 
military discipline has not helped the Ma^^ to stqipre^ ^ 
healthy socialist attitudes-and alarm ai&6%lotiasttt^E^tiie 
country's Future. 

The day of my departure was at hand. X was packing^ my 
books so as to tal^^^iffi^^fo^^l^E^i. )^iidand'^^e^ffier 
official came into my room and declared quite unexpectedly: 

"You are leaving of your own accord, T^ie University has 

never raised (he question of your departure before the expiry of 
your term. On the contrary, we have provided you with 
Stadia." 

"Watt a minine, now!" I said indignantly. "A fortnight ago 
the Mnistry of Higher Ediwatfon insisted on the Soviet 
students and trainees leaving ahead of schedule. Members of 
the Embassy were specially called out and notified of this. This 
was done officially." 

"We know nothing about this," the two men said. "You are 
leaving of your own aiMi^ We Shall not see y<m iM or help 
you in any way." 

"No matter, the Embassy will see to that,"' 

I weni to the University the following day to hand in my 
Chinese documents and at the entrance told the porter that this 
was my last visit. 

At Uie foreimers' dming-roora I was given a cordial send- 
oif, but' in the Office another attempt was madis to convince 
me that the "expulsion had been invented by the Embassy", 

I finished with my business, but to my surprise the Embassy 
car &ta£ was to pick me \xp hfulnotyet axrrnid. 
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"You see how the revisionists are tS^Ettit^g^SB^et^eefaer' 
one official kept driving home his point. 

I did not stay to hear him out and, saying good-bye, started 
to walk along the ccniral lane towards the gate. 

There were thousands of people on the campus. The 
University hungwcipings were receiving their fellows from 
Other hi^er schools in the capital and in the mpvinces, who 
bad' iasr m *'excfaange of ^je^efiee**. %e provincial 
hungwcipings crowded round the "most important" or "histor- 
ical" tatzupaos, summarising them and listening to the expla- 
nations of the hungweiping guides. Finally, roughly a third at 
the crowd, slowly moving along the latzupao-hung lane con- 
sisted of soldiers. They arrived at the University in squads and 
platoons, broke ranks at the gates and went on to obtain in- 
structions from the hungwcipings. The soldiers behaved with 
discretion: they looked and learned. 

Ma alone came to see me off. On the way 1 asked him 
whelher he really did not know about my return homeahe^ 
of schedule- He assured me that he had not. 

At the gatts, the husSness of the Emba^ car was cleaitd 
up. The porter (old me that it had come twice, but that he had 
sent it off on both occasions, not being aware tlial 1 was still 
there. 

What was 1 to do'.' I decided lo go by bus, 

I emerged from the University gates for ihe last hme. In 
front of me marched a column, of hw^eipift^ in brasd new 
nUlitary uniforms, sl^ imit e^tB^ Tfeei eo^^tsa^ WaS 
shouting in a hoarse WJiOK 

"One, two, three!" 

TVuck loads of hiingweipings were rolling past, fer a "rev- 
olutiomtry operation" was beuig mounted round ttte city 

gates and agroup of himgweipings emerged. T wav^.'^ (tfe- 
and jumped in before the door closed. I he btis took me to the 
centre. 

My train was leaving tliat night. The Embassy bus taking us 
to the railway station was filled with men and women seeing us 
gft. in the early twilight, the bus wended iis way along the 
MhoVf sfrecB of Peking, avoiding the broad avenues which 
could have been blocked by hungweiping processions. 

Finally, we got to the station square and slopped. It was 
crowded with hungwcipings, sonic -standing, some sitting, and 
some lying down. There were thousands of them. Some had 
«)me to ffiie atpiSSJ ib ^^taifl iM^^tiBScS inthe "cultural leviir 
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lulioii", and some were returning humc lo itOpi&at Chairman 
Mao's "thought", the revolutionary way, 

TM^ttSbadtoitit&ea.^^SKfflia&a^tiarrow dirty alley-ways 
to reach the luggage department. There was little time left and 
everyone pitched in to help us take our places. The five of us 
had two eon^artments to ouisel^^ The parttag i«^ds were 
few. 

The following day we were subjec:teS',e?.a customs inspeetion 
at the border. A Chinese cusbuQS ami tj^nanded that I 
showed him my books, t opened my eases; 

"Where did you buy so many books?" 

"1 bought Ihem in Peking before the 'culturiil revolution"." 

"The question ol' the books needs to be discussed." he said. 

He took away some ol the books and returned only in about 
two hours, before the train ibout lo leave. 

"We have decided to retnm yau the books out of gs^pect.for 
your sperialty," he declared. 

We were allowed to carry away widi us the knowledge that 
had become prohibited for the citizens of the country itself, 
and this was considerable genei%)Si%, indeed. 

The train started, c&cij^ng us b^ond ttte^^tiQ^ari^ Of 
"cultural icvolutiDn\ sr^ at this point I teeenly w^t 

s tr^edy it was for &e Chinee p^spiCi 
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I want to say a few words about this book 0f fiofewS, Ail 
abridged maga:iine version was carried soon after the evenK 
by A'rtvv M/V (Nos. 1,2,3, 1 968). A response soon came from 
Jenmin jihpao. lis article contained abuse and personal attacks 
against myself, but did not contest a single fact. I was rebuked, 
fiM ^eing only the "shady sides", for "hobnobbing with 
unsound' Elements", etc. All of this went hand m hand with 
unseemly statements about the USSR. 

The article in Jenmin jihpao was signed by a group calling 
itielf the "cultural revolution committee of the Peking Pedagog- 
ical University". Their review showed that the Maohts were 
greatly irritated by the description of actual events. China is a 
closed country, and everything that happens there the Peking 
ruling elite seeks to keep secret, reahsing that things of that 
kind will liot Win then any latirels, bat wsny n^U pot tiiem to 
shame. 

. Reviews of a French edition (Robert Laffont, Paris, 1968) - 
and a German edition (Deutsche Veriags-Anstait, Stuttgart 
1969) of my book appeared in many countries of the world. 1 
was struck especially by one review. Us author, Philipe 
Constantin, is a Frenchman, and his review was carried by 
Jeune AfrUp/s, but it lea^ a strong tinin^<»i of tiw Pddng 

CStance woifld ttave % that wben fte ^'calttiral retvisiuam^* 

broke out I was at a student campus in Peking, the only 
foreigner from Europe. It pained me to see the brutal treat- 
ment mettd out to tiie iraen who roomed in the same corridor 
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as I didi ind the abuse showered upon Professor KuQi."^^ 
was my tether. It is one thing to judge about events ia some 
country froni afar, and quite another to see at first hand what 
happens to people whom you know personally at home and at 
work. I wrote frankly about what I had seen. Philipe 
Constantin declared in his article: "One Russian weni through 
this, 'cultural revolution'. It is surprising to say that his 
tesponse is not loo Ear ia cry from that of a French bourgeois in 
face of the 'university youth, who had abandoned theh' hools, 
spat on the old men and ridiculed knowledge and science 
itself.... He has seen everything but has understood nothing." 

What then has the author in Jeuiie Afrique himself under- 
stood about the Chinese *'cidtnral reVEdiSitHi"? He clauns, on 
the strength of an "abundance c£ dOCranenls", to have 
produced an objective "analysis" of the meaning of the "cul- 
tural revolution". However, it is the meaning that he has not 
tried to discover. His claims of objectivity amouni to an 
obedient repetition of the ABC of Chinese official propaganda. 
Take bis slMidBn?us,stateraents about the Soviet Union's "rcvi- 
!^ofiia line".Tsn't fli^ a direct «:*o irf flie Peldng inventions? 
But that is not the only purpose of the editors of that ma^- 
zine. Jeune Afrique contains the propaganda of Mao's person- 
ality in every item. Mao is called a "full personality'; a "first- 
class straiegist", and llie "incontestable leader of people's 
Olina''. They compare him with Trotsky — without realising 
^ c^tn^ging force of this comparisoit — and ^ieclaie him to be 
'*«^ttbafTMtfbt the greatest giant TevOMOfiary situatibM 
have ever produced". Tliese strains of the personality cult are 
only a short and imperceptible step away from the title of the 
"reddest sun" adopted by the semi-official Chinese press. 

It is some years now since chance made me an eye-witness 
of tiie "caitatal revetogiai'** a tt^ie jjage in fiie hisairy of 

China. 

in China itself, where the chief initiatbiH gfld leaders of ffie 
"cultural revolution" arc still in power, that "revolution" is no 
longer so willingly recalled today. Indeed, there is nothing to 
talte pride in. The Matast K®iine. produced by the "cultural 
revolution ' sc^ks ta cin«Ege in the international arena without 
tiie reputation bfiihi S RdeffltJiaiKan^g &e 
tage of one of the most ancient cii^^ticn^. 

The "cultural revolution" in dhiina has been duly assessed 
by world opinion. The purpose of this book is to describe what 
T saw for myself and how 1 understood events in China in the 
first six moniSs Of ffie "cdttiral revolution". 
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I witnessed a seelion of the young generation in China 
leaning towards Maoism and being, subjected to a terrifalo 
spiritual devastation. These yoimg men were taught taisesOttiO 
violence, to stage b^erical meeting aad to engfige in-cc^^^acui- 
iai adulation and glorification. 'tJh'der ^^^u^t^ f^MiEHj}^ 
demagogy, they lost their thirst for knowledge, v^db ybtn^ 
Chinese of any social status had always had. 

In January 1967, the hungweipings were urged "to take 
power". Subseguently, too, their activity was expressed in the 
m^s^r-^/f^P&iy tffid government agencies and cultural cen- 
ass, 4^ to intitBal bickering and bloody clashes. TSie 
anaiiShist tendencies among the hungweipings burst into full 
bloom. 

The country faced a disaster: it was threatened with 
paralysis of all crei^y? SC^V$ teB4 Sslandslill in production. 
Al point it vsf^ts the hungwrapngs who turned out to be 
supei^u6ts^ndeven dangerous fisr tiie Maoist leadership. 

In the autumn of 1967. Mao Tse-Iung told the army to "re- 
store order". The army used force against the same hungweip- 
ings who had a year earlier been implanting the "thoughts of 
the great helmsman". The stubborn leaders were executed, 
many shot at the stadiums in the pre^de-itf tfiaiS-.iff thousands 
of people. The bulk of the hungweqjings were fordblf 
deported into the coimtryside for an indefinite period, there 
"to be eorreeted by peasant labour". 

Millions of young people were deceived by the "great helms- 
man", who first corrupted their morals and then got rid of 
them as a superfluous burden. Since then the expulsion of the 
young people fi-om the ^S^mse towns has become a systematic 
campaign. Thus, on September II, 1972, Jeitmin jibpao 
reported that over 400,000 persons had been deported to the 
countryside in the first eight months of 1 972. As a result of the 
"cultural revolution", Chinese young people have not gained 
anj^lingi but have lost a great deal. They have lost their 
(q:^ortuhity to complete their education, and liave had to 
abandon their hopes of working in thdr profession. They have 
lost their prospects for the future. 

The establishment of new organs of power — -Maoist "rev- 
olutionary committees" — began under army control and in 
the conditions of a fierqp intestine struggle. On September 7, 
1968, Premier Ojou' declared at a 100,000-sirDtig 

meeting in Peking that "the whole countrj' is i-ed" — the revolu- 
tionary committees had been set up in the provinces. The 
legitimate Party and go^Tnment agencies had bcenlitiuidated. 
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The '"cullLiral revolution" resulted in a majority of the 
members of the CPC Central Committee, Secretariat and Polit- 
buro of the Central Committee being subjected to reprisals by 
the Mtioiste.. The 9th Coag^ ot the CPC was held in April 
1 969 and, iia effiffit, ttSiiSaii ■fite Soi^'tUetit cof^jtss of a new, 
Maoist party. Tlie report to the Congress was delivered by Lhl 
Piao, who, according to the new CPC Rules, adopted at the 
9th Congress, was declared to be Mao Tse-lung's successor 
aad dej^uQ'. The yih Congress did not bring stability to China, 
beeft^^iie j»ii^6itis ^^the county wfere tiot solved. The 
new Maoist leadership set up at the Congt^. is tjeing re- 
shuffled, again and again. 

In the autumn of 1970. the foreign press reported, Chen Po- 
ta, long a personal secretary of Mao Tse-lung's and head of 
the Maoisi Group for the AffiaiKOf'fite Cultural RevoluticHi 
undej the CPC Central Coramtee, deposed. SooaKang 
Sheng, an adviser of the same group, withdrfeW fi^lts afiaiK 
and ceased to appear in public. Let us bear in mind that at the 
9lh Congress both these men had been included in the 
Standing Committee of the Politburo of the CPC Central 
Conmiittce, which was to exercise supreme leadership of the 
coon^^^ fionsisted of only five men. 

In the autumn of 1 971, it was Lin Piao's own tum » fi^SE^ 
pear. Peking put out a fabricated version of the Septemlxa- 
1971 events, which the bourgeois press has gladly accepted. 
According to this story, Lin Piao was accused of "ten crimes", 
including "preparation of a state coup against Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung", preparation of an "abduction of MSP Tsc-tung", 
attEOTpts "to kill Chairman Mao", etc. tiin Voo was also 
accused of "treason" and an "attempt to flee abroad". 

The "Lin Piao affair" sparked off a new purge. Since 
September 1971. more than one-half of the 2 1 persons elected 
to the Politburo by the 9th Congress of the CPC have been 
temoved, an.d only two — Mao Tse-tung and Chou En-lai-r-re- 
mam of the mead^ers c£ ^ Standiiig CommiUee s£ the 
Politburo. 

The 10th Congress of the CPC in August 1 973 demonstrated 
onee again that the Maoist policy at home was anti -socialist, 
and reaffirmed the anti^^Sswet foreigl-^^BQf line Of UlC fth 
Congress of the CPC 

ThS flaftHe of die Cdngress was best expressed in ite attitiide 
to the "cultural revolution". In the course of it, the political 
structure set up after the vieiory of tiie people's revoluticM WEK 

in effect destpoyed, the Par^, gov'Miiiirent and jjjass oi^anisa- 
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tions were dispersed, millions of people were subjected to re- 
pression and persecution, and incalculable harm inflicted on 
the national ec^^t^. 

Under the pressure of objective o^usStence^^ the Coa^^^ 
was forced tacitly to depart (witl^Sut atfifiWtiitigihiS itt its''bm- 
cial statements) from a number of fundamental propositions 
proclaimed by Mao Tse-tung in the course of the "cultural 
revolution". Today, the Maoists have no use lor some of tliese 
slogans pike "fire at the headquarters", that is, the Party 
comniitte^ji h^i^ the Mso .g^ii^ is now no 
concerned about the take-over of power (it has already done 
that), but about how to stabilise and consolidate it. Hence the 
emergence of new slogans in Ihc old Maoisi line as during the 
"cultural revolution" period, the hne of establishing absolute 
pm&t fbr Mao Tse-iurig- Jind bis ac^i^Sees TBiK^iout the 

the men in Peking wiJiild nmf iiEe to see tfie wdi^d HfigeS 

about the barbarous methods and vandalism of the "cultural 
revolution". The sale of Chinese classical novels in earlier 
editions has now been permitted. Museums are being re- 
opened, but only those where it is pcissible to cpaceal the 
damage caused to them dtu^ng the "cMteal re^totten'*,,wSfle 
the press has started an EltteM^ camjaiigjr over sofite 
archeological finds. 

Of course, these are very superficial and tactical departures 
from the old line, which essentially remains the same. The 
Western press has broadly advertised the alleged "moderation" 
of Peking's line, discerning "achievements" everywhere, even 
in th^e sphere of culture. But despite the Maoists* tactical 
propaganda moves, no one will be able to I'orgel the responsi- 
bility of the incumbent leadership, which was installed through 
the "cultural revolution". It was Mao Tse-tung who initialed 
and laid down the strategy ot tlie "cultural revolutiofl." with all 
itsyaxs^meaiin and vandalism. 

The whole of -social life in China i*; si ill shol through with the 
Ctllt of Mao I se-tung. As in the old duy^. Ihe Maoisi leader- 
ship's policy is marked by diehard anti-Sovietism, the hope of 
splitting the revolutionary forces of our day, greai-power 
hcgemonistic aspirations, and neglect of the Chinese people's 
vital inter^ts. An editorial artide in Jmmin jihpao on the 
OOrasi&n of the nittenaLftdiiaay dn 0^6fe& l , officially desig- 
nated the Soviet Union as "enemy Number One". The Soviet 
proposals for disarmament, and the prohibilion of the use of 
nvdeai we^ns were subjected to fierce aOHclQ. Pddng's 
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diplomacy has tried hard to siow down the detente in Europe. 
The Chinese press has carried slanderaus Etrticles about tiie 
situation in the USSR. 

Thus, there has been no substantial change in the Maoist 
regime. While the Peking press may keep mum about the 
hungweiping orgy, and the bourgeois pivw in ihe West easily 
bands out indulgences to those who had organised po.^ms, 
the victims of the "cultural revolution" are hardly evet^ly 
to forget about it. In that period, many people in China lost 
their relatives, some being tortured to death by the hungweip- 
ings, others committing suicide because they were unabie lo 
stand the abuse and humiliation. The deceived generation of 
the s^ung people will not torget the past either. The shaky soil 
ctf Maoist policy, which has engulfed the best men in the 
country and which has seriously weakened China, has Idft an 
imprint of uncertainty on every aspect life in modem 
Chinese society. 

In the sphere of Soviet-Chinese relations, llie ■'cultural revo- 
lution" carded the Maoists from raUics at the USSR's 
anbassy gaSK in 1?eHng tb armed provocations along the 
Soviet-Chinese border. The Maoists' adventurist policy is 
opposed by the firm and steadfast policy of the CPSU, the line 
formulated by ihe 24th Congress of Ihc Parly. The principal 
line pursued by the CPSU and the Soviet Government with 
respect to China combines consis^t defence of the principles 
of Mapgsm-I .eninism, str^ij^^ng of unity of the socialist 
cbuiii^e*; and tfte wtrtid aintetinfst ttiCVei^t^ Wift tfeaolirte 
rebuffs to any encroachments on the Soviet people's interests. 
At the same time, the Report of the CPSU Central Committee 
delivered by Leonid Brezhnev lo tlie 24th Parly Congress 
pressed liie conviction of the CPSU and the Soviet Govern- 
iiiEMt fliat an in^atSVonteftt'to Ktlafidns Iwtween liic USSR and 
the PRC would meet the vital and long-term interests of botfl 
countries, Ihc inierests of socialism, the freedom of nations and 
stronger world peace. Brezhnev added: "We are prepared in 
every way to help not only to normalise relations but also to 
neighbourliness and friendship between die Soviet 
Unkm and die People;! public of China and rapress the 
confidence that tiiis *ill be achieved". 
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Progress Publishers would be glad lo havt 
your opinion of this book^ its tianrfatltSJ and 

design. 

PIciisi; F,i:nd voiir comniL-nis tt> 21, ZBlwystfy 
BiiulL-VLird, Moscow, USSR. 



Progress PuLilishors will stion publish: 

TURCHENKO V. The SciciUific mcl 
Tccliiiologiciil RevolUlion and the 
Revolutioii in Edmi^t^n, Progress 
dlurrenf Pr^ftilems 'Series 

Sociologist Vladimir Tiirchenko 
from the Siberian division of the USSR 
Academy of Sciences takes a look at the 

tng iti^&ds afid syllabuses in the age 
of the scientific and technological 
revolution. The author's theoretical con- 
clusions are based OQ a wide range of 
sociQlogic^ T^arclL Sin^^ matM by 
his Soviet colleagues. Turchenko holds 
that the basic trends in the revolution in 
education are the introduction of teach- 
ing machines, a reduction in the age for 
■Starting instruction, a combination of 
atsadettite tEffidf wilh: prodwaiss ex- 
periencB, "unintetrupted" education, 
etc. 

In addition to its utihtarian value, 
education must, according to Turchenko, 
jirbtfliite fli& j^-l-onnd development ol 
the individual. He stresSSi W^tlt 
need to do away with those social con- 
ditions, which on a mass scale constantly 
foster illiteracy and semihteracy of the 
mas^.. CMiI^ st^y^^a edu- 
ci^m bscflsme tie jEpc^pund concern 
of the whole of society. 
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GORDON L., KLOPOV E. Man ajler 
Work. ftjQgress. Socialism Today 
Series 

In recent years since the introduc- 
tion of the five-day working week men 
and women in the Soviet Union have 
been able to enjoy a great more free 
time. To eosrae pq4ti\% i«iiis^oa 
a getod ^o^ato^c^ ssseain^ is 

now being devoted to the everyday 
routines and way of life of the working 
people. Research surveys have been 
KXSiS^^G&d ^ U&S&dtf^ k Dniepropet- 
mysk, Zapota^^ Odessa, M^^sms^ 
Taganrog and other towns in the USSR. 
The findings collected constitute the 
factual core of this book by well-known 
Soviet sociologists Leonid Gordon and 
Bdnard Klc^dVi Hit feOofc pumm a 
detailed description of the lives led by 
various sections of industrial workers, 
grouped together according to socio- 
demographic, educational and material 
cbaractec^c^. 



Aleksei Zhelokhovtsev, a graduate of the Moscow 
Instituie of Orientology, speaks Chinese, English and 
French. Having made a close study of the short novels, 
stones and folklore of medieval China, he wrote Hwa Pen: 
the Urban Story in Medieval China, which earned him the 
degree of Candidate of Science (Philology). 

The book is based on a diary he kept in China while 
a trainee at the Peking Pedagogical University at the 
very height of the hungweiping movement. He tells ot the 
outrages and atrocities against the Chinese Communists 
and leading intellectuals, and the barbarous destruction 
of China's ancient cultural heritage. He describes what 
he saw with a great deal of sympathy for the Chinese 
people and a sense of pain over the tragedy inflicted upon 
it by the Maoist leaders. 

The latest edition of his book gives a fuller account 
of the consequences of the Chinese leader's "cultural" 
policy and shows the true reasons why China's millions 
have been denied real culture. 
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